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THE 


Free Church Record 


is the organ of The Free Church 
Fellowship, an unsectarian union 
of independent societies or Free 
Churches, and is devoted to the 
advancement of UNIVERSAL 
RELIGION, which is neither 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Christ- 
ianity, Confucianism, or any 
other of the historical religions, 
but a new religion, really uni- 
versal in its principles and és 


broad as humanity in its bound- 


aries; areligion that by organic 


growth takes into itself ‘he 
universal, permanent portion of — 
all the historical religions, pre- 
serving their spiritual substance 
while the 


disappears. 


transient element 


ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE: 


Retrospect and Prospect. 


‘*T.ook backward. how much has been 
won! 

Look round, a ow much is yet to win!”’ 

8. Longfellow. 


Ever since the adoption of the 
decimal system it has been the 
custom in our country to cele- 
brate important events at deci- 
mal intervals of time. And as 
to-day marks the fifth anniver- 
sary of our Society, it is fitting 
that my discourse should have 
‘Retrospect and Prospect’? for its 
theme, that we should make this 
birthday of our church an occa. 
sion for looking back at what has 
‘beet won and forward to what 
we have yet to win. 

The day calls for a review, but 
not in the spirit of miserable 
pride, as if our work were not 
greater than ourselves; not in 
the spirit of abject self-depre- 
ciation, as if our Cause did not 
-ennoble and dignify our natures. 
Not in any such spirit .do we 
pause for a retrospect, but in the 
spirit of humility and hopeful- 
ness, conscious at once of the 
distance that divides our aspira- 
tion from our achievement, and 
of the truth that ‘‘’tis not what 


*Read in the First Free Church, Su 
niversary of the Society. 


man does but what man would 
do that exalts him.’’ 

Five years represent* but. @ 
little segment of the great circle 
of Opportunity, yet we can trace 
with distinctness the marks of 
change and progress even in that 
small measure of time. And in 
so doing we are taught the so- 
lemn lesson that truth is infinite 
and never rounded off, that 
“God’s light is an everlasting 
stream that cannot cease to 
flow,’’ and that as long as there 
are faithful, consecrated souls in 
the world, willing to be His 
fellow-workers, the divine des- 
tiny of the race is certain to be 
realized at last. 

Of the surface changes that 


have occurred in the brief 
history of our Society, the 
most conspicuous is that of 


its personnel. Behind the visi- 
ble congregation to which I 
speak stands an invisible one, 
the company of those who are 
now ‘‘non-resident members,”’ 
some sixty in all, at one with us 
from afar and betokening at 
times their continued interest in 
our Cause. Behind these stand 
the comrades whom death has 
promoted from our circle, the 


nday morning, Noy. 28th, on the Fifth An- 
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comrades who once mingled 


their voices with our hymn and © 


shared in our work. Each year 
we have had to record two or 
more deaths in the society, and 
over a score of removals from the 
city, so that of the members 
present this morning, only a very 
few are charter members, familiar 
with all the church events of the 
intervening years. 

It was exactly five years ago 
this evening that forty-five Uni- 
tarians in this building resolved 
to relinquish the Unitarian name 
and connection and to organize 
“‘the First Free Church of T'a- 
coma.’’ 

The immediate causes that 
led to our taking this bold, pro- 
gressive step, were these : 

We had caught the vision of a 

more perfect freedom than even 
Unitarianism offers. We had 
conceived of a wider fellowship 
than can be embraced under the 
Christian name. The cosmo- 
politan character of our city sug- 
gested a cosmopolitan religion, 
one that would be really univer- 
sal in its principles and as broad 
as humanity in its boundaries. 
Sectarianism we believed was 
destined to disappear, the day 
of denominationalism fast draw- 
ing to a close. Freedom and 
Fraternity, we felt, were the 
watchwords of the hour. Be- 
neath the inspiration of these 


glowing thoughts there was but 
one thing for our little company 
of Unitarians to do, namely, to 
reorganize on these noble prin- 
ciples and resolve to stand by 
them ‘‘ with all the immobility 
of our own Mt. Tacoma.’’ And 
so, with our ships burned behind 
us, we stood henceforth pledged 
to the principles of freedom, in- 
clusiveness, universality and 
brotherhood in religion. 

Of the deprivations, difficul- 
ties and dangers involved in 
taking this forward step, few, if 
any of us, had more than a dim 
and shadowy conception. Like 
the discipies on the mount of 
transfiguration we were so en- 
tranced by the vision of the new 
religion, freer than Unitarian- 
ism, broader than Christianity, 
that we could only think and 
say ‘‘it is good for us to be 
here,’’ and not until we had de- 
scended into the valley of expe- 
rience to learn how our Cause 
was to be maintained and propa- 
gated, did we become fully 
aware of the high price we had 
paid for our larger freedom and 
of the sacrifices that must be 
made now that we had resolved 
to surrender all sectarian names, 
claims and associations and give 
our loyalty to free and universal 
religion alone. 

Chief among these sacrifices 
was our connection with the 
Unitarian body and membership 


ee 
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in its conferences on the Pacific 
Coast; connections from which 
many advantages, financial, ec- 
clesiastical and social might have 
accrued. 

To an outside observer there 
was nothing enviable in our new 
and isolated position. Shut out 
from association with liberal 
Christian churches because their 
terms of fellowship were not 
broad enough to admit us, rely- 
ing wholly upon ourselves, with 
no financial resources to draw 
on except our own, affiliated 
with no organization to which 
we could turn for sympathy or 
aid; enjoying the benefit of no 
occasional interchange of thought 
and feeling such as our Christian 
brothers share iu their state and 
national assemblies; situated in 
the far northwest, 2000 miles or 
more from the great centers of 
religious thought and activity; 
under such conditions as these 
it would naturally seem to an 
outsider that we could have no 
cause for congratulation or joy. 
Yet every single one of us felt 
that it was better to be alone 
with our ideal than in company 
with all the world and our ideal 
dragging in the dust. 

Six months later we stood 
face to face with the grim fact 
that a more unpromising and 
apparently fatal time for the or- 
ganization of our movement 
could not possibly have been se- 
lected. For then began that suc- 


cession of long weary months and 
years fraught with depression and 
gloom, the end of which is only 
now in sight. 

Many a smiling face have I 
seen that concealed tragedies of 
fruitless effort by day and sleep- 
lessness by night. Many an ex- 
ample have I found of brave en- 
durance and quiet heroism under 
the grinding pressure of busi- 
ness anxieties and trials, so that 
I am now fully persuaded that 
an industrial age affords just as 
much opportunity for bravery or 
chivalry as a military age. True, 
it is a different sort of opportu- 
nity, but the demand for ster- 
ling courage and iron nerves is 
just as great. And the splendid 
examples of these virtues as 
shown by members of our society, 
I can never forget, so much did 
they contribute to the dispelling 
of my misgivings as to the survi- 
val of this church. Little did 
we dream when our work began 
that the country was on the eve 
of the most terrible business de- 
pression and financial embarrass- 
ments ever recorded, much less 
did we realize that the commer- 
cial crisis would so seriously 
jeopardize the life of our infant 
institution. Yet right in the 
face of these disasters, threaten- 
ing the destruction of our society, 
tight in the heart of the very 
hardest times ever seen, the First 
Free Church of Tacoma has not 
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only succeeded in surviving, but 
it has thrived and multiplied five 
fold and greatly increased its 
usefulness in the community and 
abroad. When I recall the vicis- 
situdes of our society during the 
past five years I am reminded of 
the experiences of the apostle 
Paul, for like him, we have been 
‘fin perils in the city, in perils 
among false brethern, in perils 
from our countrymen, in watch- 
ings often, in persecutions, in 
trials that befel us by the plots of 
the enemy, in fastings often, in 
anxiety andtears.’’ Yet lam sure 
that all of us who have stood by 
the Cause from the start would 
go on to say with the apostle, 
‘‘none of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear un- 
to myself’’ if only our Cause can 
be made to prosper. 

No better evidence of the vi- 
tality of our principles can be 
furnished than the fact that we 
have lasted as a society through 
five such years as have just gone. 
The principles and aims for 
which we are organized belong 
to the things that will not perish. 

}Teachers are transitory but the 
/ things to be taught are imperish- 
able, and in these days of giddy 
tastes, shallow standards and slim 
convictions it is something to 
hold high the cause of truth, 
righteousness and love as the 
sublime goal to which humanity 


must aspire and climb. That is 
what we organized for and to do 
it effectively and consistently it 
was necessary to make a depar- 
ture from Unitarian Christian- 
ity which, however splendid its 
traditions and magnificent its 
achievements, remains partly 
Christian and partly free, with 
limited terms of fellowship, and 
by reason of these limitations 
stands for something other and 
less than the Cause of free, spirit- 
ual and universal religion. 
Every new departure in relig- 
ion meets with opposition, and 
the Free Church of Universal 
Religion has had itsshare of an- 
tagonism from Christians, “lib- 
eral” as well as “orthodox.” 
But knowing full well that every 
new movement can aspire to 
recognition and endorsement on- 
ly as it is able to present to the 
world positive convictions that 
are incontrovertible, the teach- 
ng of our pulpit and press has 
been positive, constructive, and 
appreciative of teachings we 
cannot accept. The religious 
virtue of appreciation—which is 
more than charity, or tolerance, 
or sympathy; which judges sys- 
tems by the best they have to 
offer, which looks for and finds 
the soul of truth in things erro- 
neous, which pays due homage 
to each of the world’s religious 
teachers and their sacred books, 
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which harbors no contempt, 
cherishes no ill will, despises 
indifference, hates mere forbear- 
ance, blushes at persecution,— 
this virtue of appreciation we 
have sought to cultivate as the 
highest possible attitude that 
can be assumed and one-third 
of the discourses that have been 
delivered here during the past 
five years have dealt with as- 
pects of this virtue, i. e. with 
the third of the three objects for 
which our society exists, viz. 
“to cultivate the spirit of jus- 
tice, reverence, peace and love.” 
The remaining two-thirds of the 
sermons have been about equally 
divided between the intellectu- 
al and the moral objects of the 
church, “the pursuit of truth by 
the method of science,’ and 
“the realization of the highest 
moral ideal of humanity both 
in the individual and in so- 
ciety.” 

Whatever perishes, freedom 
of thought survives and in our 
steady urging of that we defend 
both science and religion. This 
ground-principle of freedom re- 
lieves us of the orthodox neces- 
sity of patching up a compro- 
mise between religion and 
science, because we show the 
common ground on which both 
may stand and stand as natural 
allies, not as foes. Science, we 
say, would lose her fearless 
love of truth, were it not that 


religion feeds the springs of 
science. For religion, 7 essence, 
is “the effort of man to perfect 
himself inall hisrelations.” Nay 
more, not only would science 
lose that love of truth, but so- 
cial reform would lose its mo- 


tive, literature and art their 


beauty, life its tenderest, sweet- 
est graces did not religion create 
that hunger of soul for the per- 


fect. Nothing so clearly dis- | 
tinguishes us from the Christian | 
and from the un-| 


churches, 
churched, as our faith in relig- 
ion and in science and in their 


harmony. The intellectual side | 


| 


of our teaching during the past 
five years has dealt largely with 


— 


this important and fundamen- | 


tal recognition of religion and 


science as natural allies and > 


friends. The Christian churches 
have faith in religion but not 
much in science; the world out- 
side has faith in science but not 
much in religion. They both 
believe in a natural enmity be- 
tween religion and_ science. 
Hence the collision between the 
church and the world. We of 
the Free church, however, con- 
tend that this collision is a most 
deplorable and disastrous mis- 


take, for, rightly understood, re. 
ligion and science cannot clash. 
They belong to entirely aa d 


spheres and move in parallel 
planes. Religion is simply the 
fact of human aspiration and 
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upward endeavor while the inter- 
pretation of this fact, together 
with all it implies, is the busi- 
ness of science, the universal 
interpreter of all facts. Conse- 
quently we believe in both sci- 
ence and religion with an en- 
thusiastic faith. And in hold- 
ing that faith we hold the only 
key to reconciliation between 
the church and the world. Do 
I exaggerate or falsify the facts 
when I say that in our five years 
‘advocacy of freedom we have 
always regarded it as a means 
and never as an end? 

What do we want freedom 
for? We want it first of all for 
the sake of truth; and we want 
truth for the sake of progress 
and progress for the sake of that 
highest social ideal, the Com- 
monwealth of Man. We want 
freedom, first for truth and last 
for brotherhood, and neither 
truth nor brotherhood can ever 
be realized unless freedom of 
thought be their basis. Pro- 
gress and brotherhood are dear 
to the human heart. There are 
no sweeter words in our lan- 
guage. Both have been a deli- 
cious dream for centuries, await- 
ing realization. To help convert 
that dream into a reality is our 
mission, and since it depends 
ultimately on the possession of 
perfect freedom of thought, we 
have stood and must continue 


to stand for the free pursuit of 
truth in the spirit and by the 
method of exact science, con- 
scious that this means the ele- 
vation and reform of society in 
all possible ways, the increase 
of fellowship and co-operation 
among men of all nations and 
creeds, and the development of 
the individual soul into its own 
highest and holiest ideal. 

What have we seen in the 
past five years to encourage us 
in our Cause, to assure us that 
we are on the right track, that 
the future of religion is in the 
direction of those principles, 
ideas and aims for which we are 
organized? 

1. Under the transfiguring 
touch of scientific thought we 
have seen in both Roman Cath. 
olic and Orthodox Protestant 
Christianity a remarkable de- 
velopment of indifference to 
dogmas and established creeds, 
the rapid growth of the spirit of 
fellowship, the gradual removal 
of theological fences, the free 
and full play of centripetal - 
forces, slowly drawing the two 
great sections of the Christian 
church together, even to the 
point of proposing a union that 
shall be neither “Protestant” 
nor ‘Roman Catholic,” but sim- 
ply “Christian.” So great has 
been the growth of the spirit of 
freedom that in all Christian 
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bodies there is a readiness to 
sacrifice the deep convictions 
that divide them in order that 
they may unite against the com- 
mon enemy, ‘Free Religion.” 
Desperate amalgamations have 
been formed because of this 
well-grounded alarm, yet just to 
the extent that all Christian 
bodies become infected with the 
spirit of the age, the spirit of 
freedom, to that degree are they 
doomed as denominations or 
sects. As such they will die, 
only, however, to live again as 
unsectarian unions of free souls. 

Did time permit, it would be 
interesting, instructive, and in- 
spiring to examine each of the 
Christian sects with a view to 
noting how far it has been in- 
fected with the spirit of the age. 
Such an analysis would disclose 
the fact that every one of the 
orthodox denominations is in 
that hopeful condition so hap- 
pily characterized by our Emer- 
son as “complaining that they 
do not hold the opinions they 
are charged with.” By daring 
to be free they have discarded 
the doctrines they are supposed 
to believe, exposed themselves 
to the danger of an ecclesiastical 
trial, and contributed their quota 
to the great task of universal 
emancipation in religion. 

2. Passing from “orthodox” to 
“liberal” Christianity, the last 
five years have witnessed re- 
markable forward steps by both 


Unitarian and Universalist 
Christians toward the ideal of 
freedom and fellowship in reli- 
gion. Both these bodies have 
revised their creeds, bringing 
them within nearer distance of 
that perfect freedom which is the 
ideal foundation. The foremost 
representatives of these sects 
frankly and publicly declare 
that the new basis of fellowship 
is not final, that it can be and 
will be improved upon until it 
attains the requirements of the 
ideal. But within both sects 
were men who could not wait 
and yet be honest with them- 
selves, and who therefore with- 
drew from the fellowship of lib- 
eral Christians to organize soci- 
eties on an independent basis. 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Mrs. Caro- 
line Bartlett Crane, Thomas G. 
Milsted, John E. Roberts, Lewis 
J. Duncan and J. H. Palmer, 
these ministers, under the im- 
pulse of clearer conceptions of 
and intense desire for unsecta- 
rian brotherhood, resigned their 
respective positions to swell the 
number of independent societies 
and promote the cause of free- 
dom and fraternity in religion. 
3. In the formation of the 
“Liberal Congress of Religion” at 
Chicago in the spring of ’94 we 
found another source of encour- 
agement and inspiration in our 
work, another evidence of the 
movement in religion along the 
lines on which we organized 
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92. For this Congress was cre- 
ated to promote freedom and 
fellowship, mental liberty and 
universal brotherhood. But 
when the Congress proposed to 
do this unsectarian work with 
sectarian material in part, it 
compromised the principle on 
which it was founded and soon 
saw how the logic of events 
works out the logic of ideas. In 
other words, because of this com- 
promise the Congress has been 
obliged to abandon the practical 
object with which it started, 


namely to organize independ-. 


ent, unsectarian societies. It 
made but one experiment, the 
result of which was to call to 
trial the sectarian minister who 
had it in hand. He was charged 
with trying to be a Universalist 
and a Free churchman at one 
and the same time. Letthis be 
a lesson for us always to steer 
clear of compromises and keep 
our loyalty to universal re- 
ligion untarnished by connec- 
tion with organizations that 
sanction sectarianism in any 
form. All such compromises 
bring temporary advantages 
perhaps, but certain wreck and 
ruin to the institution that tol- 
erates or adopts them. The 
Liberal Congress of Religion, 
like its older contemporary,‘‘The 
Free Religious Association of 
America” holds an annual con- 
vention for the voicing of liberal 
thought, thereby spreading in 


the middle and southern states 
much the same gospel which we 
are propagating in the north- 
west. 

4, The Chicago congress is 
the first child of the World’s 
Parliament of Religions, the 
formation of which was hailed 
by us with unqualified delight 
as indicating the trend of mod- 
ern religious thought. What- 
ever else that mammoth conven- 
‘tion taught the world, it made 
it plain to every close observer 
(1) that the spectacle of each 
of these historical religions 
claiming to be the universal 
religion makes the claim ridicu- 
lous and absurd; (2) that each 
of these religions contain imperi- 
shable truths; (3) that the only 
way to determine what is true 
and what is false in each of 
them is to apply the method of sci- 
ence to what they teach; (4) that 
the coming religion will contain 
the universal-permanent portion 
in all systems of faith, a relig- 
ion “into which the special re- 
ligions will die in form that 
they may live in spiritual sub- 
stance.” 

To sum up in a single sen- 
tence what we have seen during 
these five years of our society’s 
existence I should say it is a 
marvellously rapid progress in the 
evolution of religious freedom, 
scientific thought and spiritual 
fellowship. Both the head and 
the heart have been active to an 
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exceptional degree, paving the 
way for the advent, on a large 
scale, of that new religion whose 
root is freedom, whose flower is 
truth and whose ‘fruit is the 
' Brotherhood of Man. Our little 
Free Church of today is simply 
a local 
maintain here in Tacoma, and 
to spread abroad, the gospel of 
that new religion. Our organi- 
zation is but the green blade; 
soon will follow the ear, and 
then the full corn in the ear. 
Whether their adherents are 
conscious of it or not, the fact 
remains that the special histori- 
cal religions are destined to dis- 
appear, as such, before the com- 
ing cosmopolitan religion; one 
that is not identical with Chris- 
tianity, or Buddhism, or any of 
the other great religions, but 
greater than them all, because, 
while discarding their transient 
elements, it preserves those that 
are imperishable and universal. 
The orient, where all the 
great religions have been born, 
and the occident, where religion 
has been most modified in its 
progress by modern civilization, 
are to be reunited for the reli- 
gious completeness of both. And 
this grand result will be brought 
about not by any violent revo- 
lution, but peacefully, by evolu- 
tion; not by any mechanical 
combination of selected portions 
of the passing religions but by 


society organized to - 
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organic growth the new relig- 
ion will absorb into itself what- 
soever is true and good in all 
forms of faith. ; 
For that sublime corfsumma- 
tion the world will have to wait 
many along year. The times 
are far from ripe for it. The 
great hosts of Catholic and Pro- 
testant Christianity, are still ar- 
rayed against one another, while 
Protestantism itself is still split 
up into a multiplicity of sects 
with conflicting creeds and con- 
sequent jealousies and rivalries, 
occasionally breaking forth in 
demonstrations of bitter hos- 
tility. As some one has wittily 
said, the sects are like our 
American  office-holders — few 
die and none resign. And so it 
behooves us to be patient in our 
consecration to the Cause we 
cherish. 


The Power that makes for 


righteousness and truth, for 
beauty and love, has _ been 
achieving His mighty work 


through untold ages,—and even 
to-day His solemn task seems 
only to have begun. 

Let us, then, learn. a lesson 
from the infinite patience of 
Providence to possess our souls 
in patience while we work loyally 
and unselfishly for the great 
Cause that inspires and unites 
us. 
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“THE WARFARE OF THEOLOGY 
AND SCIENCE.”’ 


Dr. AndrewD. White has 
done a great work for the world 
in the writing of his complete 
and exhaustive book on this 
subject. If it is largely read, 
the way will be prepared for 
scientific religion. J therefore 
call attention to a few subjects 
treated in this masterpiece. 

The evolution of the race from 
the “Prince of the power of the 
air,” to a scientific knowledge of 
meteorology was along and slow 
process, not fully accomplished 
yet. 

The popular view, taught by 
the priests for many centuries 
was that the devil and evil 
angels and the wrath of an 
angry God caused storms of all 
kinds. These ideas were the 
same as the heathen teaching 
concerning Jupiter, Thor, Aeo- 
lus, Neptune, Apolloand Diana. 

Lightning, the priests taught, 
was the same as hell-fire. Both 
Catholics and Protestants issued 
hand-books to be used in bad 
weather. A spiritual thunder- 
storm booklet issued in 1731 by 
a Protestant has four hundred 
pages of “prayers, sighs and 
cries to be used when it lightens 
fearfully and hails terrifically.” 
It says one object of God is to 
show us with what storm-bells 
He will one day ring in the last 
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judgment, that His wish is to 
manifest His power and drive 
sinners to repentance. Cotton 
Mather gave cases of blasphe- 
mers struck dead by lightning, 
and of drouth caused by Sab- 
bathbreaking. It reminds us of 
Bishop Usher’s charge that all 
our troubles now are caused by 
blatant infidels being allowed 
to teach their doctrines. 

The poetry and painting of 
the middle ages are filled with 
the ideas of devils causing 
storms. Dante has embodied it 
in his poetry. Pictures repre- 
senting devils bringing up 
storms were to be seen in 
churches; and yet we sometimes 
wonder at some children’s in- 
sane fear of storms. They have 
inherited it from a long line of 
priest-taught ancestors. The 
priests found the fear of the 
people profitable. To increase 
fear increased the value of their 
supposed ability to allay storms. 
The agency of witches in storms 
and diseases was taught for the 
same reason. This doctrine has 
caused the greatest amount of 
cruelty and bloodshed of any of 
their hellish teachings. As one 
reads these things the reason 
for the priests’ effort to establish 
the Bible as the Word of God 
becomes evident. Itis the pro- 
lific text-book of such horrors 
as well as of priestly power oyer 
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them. Ranklin’s lightning-rod 
was preached against as causing 
earthquakes. They argued, also, 
that as the divine displeasure 
was manifested by lightning 
that any attempt to thwart it 
was sacrilege. 

In 1762 the first lightning- 
rod was used in England upon 
a church; a storm wrecked the 
building, and for many years 
after the authorities refused to 
renew the rod. Though the 
churches had prayers and form- 
ulas ‘ against lightning and 
‘storm much damage was done 
to such buildings, yet they still 
continued the prayers. The 
number killed was so large that 
many doubted, but none dared 
openly express their doubts. 
Now instead of praying for rain 
we plant trees and keep Arbor 
Day. 

From magic to chemistry was 
a long evolution; even yet a 
sleight - of - hand. performance 
draws better when there is a 
profession of magic or some bid 
for the supernatural. Mahat- 
mas and mediums are in de- 
mand. 

Through all the hieroglyph- 
ies, cuneiform inscriptions and 
other records of antiquity are 
read the development of the 
belief in magic, witchcraft, 
soothsaying and kindred ideas. 

With the introduction of 
Christianity two things sprang 
up: First, all looking for natu- 
ral causes ceased; all was spirit, 
angels and devils. Second, the 
futility of studying the order of 
a world which was so soon to 
pass away. Magic was. more 
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popular than science; soothsay- 
ing, charms, amulets, were 
highly prized. The perform- 
ances of Moses and Jesus were 
duplicated on all sides and 
caused no wonder or doubt. 

In the scientific corner of a 
recent paper I find a picture of 
a horrid, filthy wretch; under it 
it says: ‘This is one of the so- 
called holy men of India. 
According to the belief of the 
Hindus these are the very 
holiest characters, who cannot 
do anything wrong and are 
therefore worshipped by the 
people. They spend their time 
traveling from city to city and 
under the guise of sanctity really 
do great harm wherever they go. 
They beg food or money. They 
are really great knaves and 
would not be tolerated in any 
country where superstition did 
not hold sway. As their exis- 
tence and influence depend upon 
keeping the people in ignorance 
they have been found the most 
bitter opponents of the progress 
of civilization.” White says 
that the wonder-working jugg- 
lers of India have been greatly 
misrepresented by _ travelers; 
that their tricks are easily seen 
through, and in no wise do they 
equal our sleight-of-hand per- 
formers. The light of science 
can alone deliver people from 
such follies, and from the vain 
attempt to keep the ethical 
teaching of Jesus closely con- 
nected with the later stories 
that sprung up that represent 
him as an eastern  wonder- 
worker. 

(To be continued. ) 


EDITORIAL. 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION. 


The fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the First Free 
Church of Tacoma was celebra- 
ted on Sunday, Nov. 28th, by 
appropriate services in the 
church and on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 30th, at Masonic Hall by a 
banquet, with music and brief 
addresses by members and 
friends of the Society. 

Shortly before seven o’clock 
the guests began to assemble in 
the spacious reception room, at 
the entrance to which they were 
received by Mr. and Mrs. Martin, 
His Excellency Governor Rogers 
and Mr. George Browne, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of 
the First Free Church. 

At half past seven the invita- 
tion to enter the dining-room 
was given, Governor Rogers and 
Mr. Browne heading the pro- 


cession of two hundred and 
twenty-five guests. 
The tables were tastefully 


decorated by a committee of 
ladies from the ‘Friendly So- 
ciety,’ while behind the “speak- 
er’s table” hung the portraits of 
Channing, Parker, Emerson, 
Frothingham, Potter and Abbot, 
brought to the hall from the 
church for this occasion. 

After partaking of the excel- 
- lent dinner furnished by caterer 
Harrison, the guests were called 
to order by Mr. George Browne, 
presiding officer of the evening, 
who opened the post-prandial 
proceedings with a brief address 
of weicome. Following this 
came the speech of Governor 
Rogers, and then a series of 
short addresses on topics appro- 
priate to the occasion by gentle- 
’ men connected with the Society, 


These addresses were inter- 
spersed with musical numbers 
by Mrs. B. Hochstadter, Mr. 
George A. Browne and Mr. R. 
Malstrom, who favored the 
assembly with vocal, violin and 
guitar solos, respectively. A 
very pleasant occurrence during 
the evening was the receipt of 
the following telegram from 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Low, now at 


Rossland, B. C., both charter 


members of the Society; the 
former one of the board of trus- 
tees; the latter, secretary of the 
Post Office Mission: 

Rossianp, B. C. Nov. 30th.— 
Rev. Alfred W. Martin, Masonic 
Hall, Tacoma, Wn.: Warmest 
wishes for success, regretting 
absence, with you in spirit. 

Mr. & Mrs. Frederick W. Low. 

Another delightful feature of 
the celebration was the hearing 
of congratulatory letters written 
for the occasion by two of the 
three honorary trustees of the 
Society, Dr. F. E. Abbot of 
Cambridge, Mass., and Mr. E.W. 
Meddaugh of Detroit, Mich. It 
was hoped that a ‘etter would 
also be received from Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison of Boston, who 
kindly filled the piace on the 
board made vacant by the death 
of Octavius B. Frothingham. 
A few days later Mr. Garrison’s 
letter came, and it together with 
the other two will be printed in 
the next issue of our Journal. 

The celebration was brought 
to a close shortly before eleven 
o’clock, the unanimous verdict 
being that a most enjoyable and 
inspiring evening had _ been 
spent. 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THE ANNIVER- 
SARY FUND. 


In response to a letter ad- 
dressed to non-resident mem- 
bers and friends of the First 
Free Church, announcing the 
celebration of its fifth anniver- 
sary, the following persons sent 
a “birthday present” in the 
form of a money contribution. 
On behalf of the trustees and 
resident members of the Society 
we take pleasure in very grate- 
fully acknowledging their dona- 
tions: 

Mrs. J. Huntington Wolcott, 


Mass. 
Mrs. O. B. Frothingham, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. T. E. Riple 
Miss J. W. ees es a 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Hemenway, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Boston, Mass. 
William Filene, 
A. L. Brown, Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. O. F. Eastman, Worcester, Mass. 
R. L. Austin, Ocosta, Wash. 
8. D. Mason, Admiralty Head, Wash. 
Mrs. M. C. Saltus, Middleton, Ore. 
Jacob Newman, La Grande, Ore. 
E. V. Abbot, New ark Ness 
Mrs. 8. J. Farwell, So. Eliot, Me. 
Mrs. E. Albertson, Wilmington, Del. 
Miss E. H. Darrow, Waterford, Conn. 
Mrs. L. G. Janes, Oambridge, Mass. 
F. E, Abbot, Ph. D, 
Mrs. 8. A. Lang, Los Angeles, Oal. 
Mrs. H. R. Lacey, Omaha, Neb. 
Miss L, H. Wheeler, Ellensburg, Wash. 
Mrs, L. Harllee, Key West, Fla. 
Mrs. L. Beamish, Ft. Steilacoom, Wash. 


To the above list should be 
added the names of those who 
contributed to the liquidation of 
the floating debt, previous to 
the issuing of the ‘birthday 
letter’: 


His Excellency, Governor Wolcott, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Boston, 
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Mrs. Roger Wolcott, Boston, Mass. 

John C. Haynes, 

Mrs. A. R. Tapley, oe = 

R. P, Hallowell, “ “f 

Mrs. E. D. Cheney, ~ - 

Unitarian Church of Springfield, Mass., 
(per Rey. Bradley Gilman). 


In our next issue we hope to 
complete the list, as there are 
others from whom the Secretary 
of the Society is yet to hear. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


All persons desiring to ask questions on[ 
ethical or religious subjects, to be 
answered in these columns, are re- 
quested to address ‘‘ Editor Free 
Church Record,’’ 409 North E Street, 
Tacoma, Wash.] 


Q. What is the difference 
between the Unitarian and the 
Free Church terms of fellow- 
ship? 

A. To become a member of 
the Unitarian denomination one 
must accept (1) the names 
“Christian” and “ Unitarian,” 
(2) the “religion of Jesus” (3) 
“Jove to God and love to man ”’ 
as summing up “practical re- 
ligion.” These are the condi- 
tions of fellowship set up by the 
Unitarians in national assem- 
bly at their “National Confer- 
ence’ in 1894, And since every 
denomination must be judged 
not by what any of its individ- 
ual members think, or wish it to 
be, but by its collective utter- 
ance as expressed in the consti- 
tution of its national conference, 
we consider this statement of 
the Unitarian basis of fellow- 
ship at once accurate and just, 
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When we say that we cannot 
honestly call ourself ‘Chris- 
tian” or “ Unitarian,” that we 
cannot “accept the religion of 
Jesus” but in part, and that we 
cannot “hold with him that 
practical religion is summed up 
in love to God and love to man” 
we state the reasons why we can- 
not join Unitarianism and also 
the reason why it excludes us 
from fellowship. 

To become a member of the 
Free Church one is committed 
solely to the principle of free- 
dom of thought and the method 
of freedom, the scientific method, 
as the ultimate test of truth in 
religion as in everything else. 
He is not committed to the re- 
ligion of Jesus or of any other 
personal leader; he is not re- 
quired to adopt the Christian, 
Unitarian or any other sectarian 
and excluding name, he is left 
free to seek the truth with a 
view to incarnating it in life 
and helping to exemplify it in 
institutions. The Unitarian 
terms of fellowship are partly 
Christian and partly free; the 
ideal basis of fellowship is com- 
plete fieedom. And to this we be- 
lieve the Unitarian denomina- 
tion is moving. Some day we 
believe our Unitarian Christian 
brethern will revise their Na- 
tional “Banner” and make 
their basis of fellowship as 
broad and free as the leading 


m nds in the denomination de- 
sire it to be. Meanwhile Uni- 
tarianism must be judged by its 
collective vote, as cast in 1894, 
just as the terms of fellowship 
in all the other sects are judged 
by the public proclamation of 
their national assembly. 


CHURCH NEWS. 

FIRST FREE CHURCH OF TACOMA. 

The Society’s work for the year 
1897-98 began with services at 
the church Sunday, Oct. 10th. 
The enforced return from the 
theatre to the church did not 
result, as some expected, in-a 
falling off of the attendance, but, 
on the contrary, the audiences 
have been continuously larger 
than last year. Fourteen per- 
sons have joined the Society 
since October 10th. The chief 
event of the season was the cele- 
bration of the fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the Church. 
The ‘proceedings’ have been 
published in neat pamphlet 
form and will be reprinted in 
the next two numbers of this 
journal. The proceeds from 
subscriptions to the occasion 
have been sufficient to liquidate 
the larger portion of the floating 
debt, leaving a few hundred dol- 
lars which it is hoped will be 
paid up before the beginning of 
the New Year. 

The ‘Ladies’ Friendly So- 
ciety” netted ninety-five dollars 


s 
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from their ‘“‘sale and sociable.” 


The “Young People’s Club” 
and the “Terpischorean Society” 
have pledged themselves to de- 
fray the music expenses of the 
church by a series of winter 
entertainments. 


The sewing class of little girls 
under Mrs. Giese’s_ direction 
now numbers twenty-one. 


There has been a. marked in- 
crease in the membership of the 
Sunday School, which now has 
134 scholars enrolled. Chad- 
wick’s “Questions on the Old 
Testament” is the subject for 
study in both the School and the 
“Adult class,’? which meets with 
Judge Parker. 


The Society has lost a devoted 
member in the death of Mrs. 
W. H. Jennings, which occurred 
December 9th. The funeral 
services were conducted in the 
ehurch, by Mr. Martin and by 
the ‘Custer Relief Corps,” of 


which Mrs. Jennings was a 
member, 
A letter recently received 


from one of our ex-trustees, Mr. 
EK. T. Dunning, now residing at 
Los Angeles, Cal., announces 
the death of his mother, who 
was a charter member of the 
Society and one of its most 
enthusiastic supporters. Our 
heartfelt sympathy goes out to 
the bereaved family. 
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THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH OF FREE 


RELIGION, OF PEORIA, ILL. 


We have a brief and some- 
what discouraging report. The 
minister has not been physically 
able to preach but a few times 
for some months. He has offi- 
ciated at funerals and weddings 
and written sermons for the 
Peoria Journal, which has 
brought our teachings before a 
larger number than the church 
can reach. 

“The Ladies’ Society” has 
kept up its meetings with the 
energy and cheer that have 
always characterized that most 
hopeful organization. During 
the summer the ladies arranged 
for a very enjoyable. excursion 
up the river, which netted forty 
dollars. 

That distinguished physician 
who has been so faithful to the 
church and so helpful to the 
minister’s family, Dr. J. T. Stew- 
art, gives it as his opinion that 
the minister should have a 
change of climate. If he knew 
of a place where the climate is 
better suited to his case and 
some work could be done for 
Free Religion, he would try the 
experiment. Meantime, the 


character, kindness and _ help- 
fulness of the few faithful ones 
remains his exceeding great re- 
ward as he faces the inevitable. 
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THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE 
AND THEOLOGY. 
(Concluded from last month.) 

In the middle ages pictures 
were common showing the Al- 
mighty as a toy maker, making 
men and animals. When atten- 
tion was called to fossils the 
clergy said they were samples, 
or copies; used by the Creator; 
or mere sports of his. To such 
folly did grave and learned men 
descend on account of their crude 
theory. Noonethought of doubt- 
ing anything in the Bible. The 
idea of correspondences was by 
no means new with Sweden- 
borg; St. Augustine went to 
great extremes in this. Noah’s 
drunkenness typified, he said, 
the suffering of Christ. Noah’s 
ark being pitched without and 
within, showed how impossible 
it was for heresy to get into the 
church, (the pitch is badly off 
in places.) “Compel them to 
come in” was taken literally, 
“‘better kill the body than lose 
the soul,” they said. It was said 
there were twelve apostles, be- 
cause the three persons of the 
trinity multiplied by the four 
corners of the earth made 
twelve! 

The difficulty of getting the 
animals into the ark from all 
parts of the earth was explained 
by the angels carrying them 
around. Aristotle seems to have 
been the first to hint at evolu- 
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tion; the higher developing 
from the lower. Augustine said 
the Scriptures being greater than 
human reason must be accepted 
tho’ reason opposed. Later, how- 
ever, he attempted to break 
away from this absurd position 
and said God’s making man 
with his hands was too childish; 
but the people had followed him 
in and were not ready to come 
out with him. So, today, the 
preachers having led the people 
to believe that the Bible is God’s 
word, when now the best of 
them wish to teach the truth, 
they are called upon to stand 
trial as heretics. I notice lately 
that the people applauded Dr. 
Lyman Abbott for expressions 
which if made by an Ingersoll 
would have been deemed blas- 
phemy. 

The trouble would be great if 
all the preachers would preach 
as they believe, but the danger 
they fear is the loss of prestige 
and power, of salary and in- 
fluence. When it was stated at 
a convention that the heathen 
dying in ignorance would be 
saved, they said that such a be- 
lief would “cut the nerve of 
missions.” So would the denial 
that money given to convert the 
heathen will apply with saving 
merit on the account of the 
giver ina day of final judgment. 
The Christian system is selfish, 
there is no more altruism in it 


» another. 
’ to disbelieve the authentic word 
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than in fire insurance ; life in- 
surance is far ahead of it. 

The doctrine of evolution was 
fully born July 1858, when Dar- 
win and Wallace read papers be- 
fore the Royal Society in Lon- 
don. Poor Agassiz still clung 
to his Bible, and was the only 
scientist who rejected evolution. 
What sermons, appeals, tracts, 
outcries and threats followed the 
birth of that sublime teaching! 
The religious press still sneers 
at evolution; few preachers 
accept it openly. ‘‘God is dead, 
and Adam an ape,” cries one. 
“Tf this doctrine is true Genesis 
is a lie and the whole framework 
of the book of life falls to pieces, 
and the revelation of God to 
man as we Christians know it is 
a delusion and a snare,” says 
“Darwin requires us 


of the Creator and Christians 
have been duped for two thou- 
sand years with a monstrous 
lie” says still another. The Pope 
set himself against it and re- 
quested a follower to write a 
book that would show the rela- 
tion existing between the narra- 
tive of Genesis and the discov- 
eries of science in such a fash- 
ion as to convince the most 
sceptical of their perfect agree- 
ment. A most difficult task in- 
deed! I think the preachers 
were right, that with the accept- 
ance of evolution Christianity 
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falls to pieces; the fall, the 
atonement, miraculous birth, 
resurrection of the body, heaven 
and hell must go. Much that is 
better and higher will take its 
place. 

Huxley tells us that whenever 
he attempted to investigate any 
natural science beyond a certain 
limit, he was met by a wall 
marked ‘no thoroughfare, by 
order of Moses,”’ till at last he 
was forced to break through, 
then he found it no wall, but a 
mere decaying pretence, only a 
seeming obstacle; but it had 
hindered the world for thou- 
sands of years. Is a man to 
blame for not being willing to 
take charge of any church which 
requires a belief in and a de- 
fense of such a book and such a 
system? 

First-class talent can get great 
reward and great applause in 
return for the jewel of a clear 
conscience and a free tongue. 
Long ago it was said, “you can 
hold any position in the church, 
if you can hold your tongue.” 

It is claimed that the Bible 
does not teach science, but the 
Book and the Creed are full of 
false science. The Creator is 
in human form; the fall con- 
sisted in eating an apple; hell 
and heaven are places; the body 
is to be raised. Religion has to 
do with the unseen, with the 
mind and heart; with thoughts 
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and emotions; love, truth, al- 
truism; these higher interests 
have largely developed since 
the Bible was written; people 
had little conception of such 
realities then. 

What might not be the bene- 
ficial result if all churches were 
engaged in developing these 
higher faculties instead of cramp- 
ing them? 

-The fight that theology has 
waged has been for things profit- 
able to the priest. The fight is 
for power and prestige, for luxu- 
ry and authority; not for the 
good of man, or the glory of 
God. White says:—‘Nor have 
Protestants the right to point 
with scorn to the Catholic Index 
and lay stress on the fact that 
nearly every really valuable 
book in the last three centuries 
has been forbidden by it, so 
long as young men in so many 
Protestant colleges are nursed 
on ecclesiastical pap rather than 
with real thought, and directed 
to works of solemnly constituted 
impostors, or to sundry im- 
proved courses of reading, while 
they are studiously kept aloof 
from such leaders of modern 
thought as Darwin, Spencer, 
Huxley, Draper and Lecky.” 

For many centuriesthe church 
has triumphed over its enemies, 
but such triumphs are its most 
deadly defeats. In 1835 the 
Catholic church removed from 
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the Index books teaching our 
present ideas of astronomy. 
The church set to work to ex- 
plain the mistake. It said:— 
“The Bible does not teach how 
the heavens go, but how men 
can go to heaven”! I fear its 
mistake in regard to the latter 
is greater than in regard to the 
former. Holmes speaks of a 
“diabolized religion” in which 
the devil was more powerful 
than God. For a thousand 
years the church taught that 
Christ’s atonement was made to 
the devil. White gives the 
case of St. Xavier to show how 
miracle stories spring up. In 
his lifeand lettersthere is found 
no mention of miracles, but an 
argument to show that they are 
not allowed now, yet in a hun- 
dred years after his death he is 
credited with more miracles than 
Jesus, mostly of the same nature. 
He is said to have spoken with 
tongues, tho’ he complained of 
being hindered on account of 
his ignorance of the language of 
his charges. 

White says: “The dogmas 
founded upon the Scriptures 
during many centuries were 
steadily hostile to the truth; 
and yet the spirit that desired 
to extend Christianity led to 
many important discoveries. 
The spirit of dogmatism which 
has shown itself in all ages is 
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the deadly foe not only to scien- 
tific inquiry but to the higher 
religious spirit, which isa desire 
for truth’s own sake.” In_pro- 
portion asthe church triumphed, 
plagues spread; as medical 
science triumphed plagues were 
stayed. Lord Palmerston re- 
fused to appoint a day of fast- 
ing to the Scotch clergy, saying: 
“Go home and clean your 
street.’’ 

It seems foolish to trust to 
a system that has so blundered 
in regard to this life, as the sole 
guide for the life to come. 
Science teaches us how to live 
this life; religion pretends to 
know how to get into the best 
place in the life beyond. I 
greatly fear that millions who 
have lost their life here by fol- 
lowing the priests have also 
marred their souls for the life 
hereafter. 

If I have said enough to in- 
duce some to read Dr. White’s 
great work, I have accomplished 
the task I had set myself. 


R. B. MARSH. 
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ADDRESS OF 
MR. ALBERT E. JOAB. 
THE ETHICS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

The appropriate celebration of 
important anniversaries is highly 
beneficial to all participants. It 
fixes definitely in the mind great 
historical ovents; impresses firmly 
upon the mind the salutary lessons 
they teach; and stimulates all to 
renewed energies, in emulating the 
illustrious examples of the world’s 
great souls,and in cultivating the 
benificent principles which they en- 
deavored to inculcate, in their day 
and generation. It is a time to de- 
clare an armistice, in “Life’s end- 
less toil and endeavor,’ and to 
take a general and comprehen- 
sive survey of the tragic battle- 
field of life. It is a time for retro- 
spection, for introspection, and for 
prospection; a time for meditation, 
for deliberation, for reflection and 
resolye; a time for the renewal of 
the vows of allegiance to the lofty 
principles and cardinal virtues of 
life; a time for the sober and serious 
contemplation of the world’s high 
ideals of men and morals. 

And this anniversary festival, 
given in commemoration of the birth 
of our beloved society, is a time for us 
of the First Free Church of Uni- 
versal Religion to pause, for a mo- 
ment, upon the ocean of life, and, 
with the compass of conscience, the 
transit of truth, and the sextant of 
reason, carefully to take our bear- 
ings and decide whether we are 
aimlessly drifting among the sands 
and shoals of doubt and dogma, of 
myth and mysticism, of sects and 
superstitions, of idleness and in- 
difference, or whether we are steadily 
and surely advancing, in our stately 
ship, toward that port of righteous- 
ness, justice, reverence, freedom, 
peace and love, which was the goal 
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of our laudable ambitions, when we 
set out upon our momentous voyage, 
five years ago. Itis meet that each 
one of us should ask himself, at this 
time, what he has done to further 
the interests of this society, and to 
make it the success that we all 
hoped to make it, at the outset. Can 
each one truly and conscientiously 
say that he has done everything in 
his power, at all times, in that be- 
half? If not, then this initial point 
in the new year of our existence isa 
fitting time tomakea firm regolve tc 
do go in the future. 

It seems to me sometimes as 
though we did not all fully realize 
the grave responsibilities resting 
upon our individual shoulders, in 
this movement, the success of which 
means so much, not only to our- 
selves, but, as I firmly believe, to 
all the generations yet to be. The 
eyes of the religious world are upon 
us, closely and jealously watching 
our every move, to see what will be 
our fate; to see whether the pro- 
fessed lovers of intellectual and reli- 
gious liberty have the courage, the 
will and the generosity to maintain 
an organization for the promulga- 
tion of their ideas; or whether the 
statement, recently made, by the 
Rev. Frank Vrooman, of Chicago, 
that “only hide-bound, orthodox 
Christians, who have a_ believing 
sense in hell, will contribute to the 
Support of the church and wmin- 
istry,” be true. That is certainly 
one of the harshest criticisms and 
one of the saddest commentaries on 
the frailties of humanity that I have 
ever heard from the lips of a minis- 
ter. The most hopeless pessimist 
and the most confirmed misanthrope 
would scarcely arraign mankind 
more severely, concerning their 
shortcomings, in relation to their 
religious duties. Let us see to it 
that such a criticism cannot be 
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truthfully made upon any member 
of the First Free Church of Tacoma. 
For what can be more contemptible 
than the miserable craven who will 
contribute to the maintenance of his 
church and minister only from a 
fear of the terrors of the orthodox 
hell? Asif there is not a hell far 
more certain and terrible in its 
punishments, to wit, the hell born 
of ignorance and superstition—the 
hell of violated natural law. The 
former is merely mythical and chi- 
merical; but the latter is most 
tragictlly real, and may be seen 
about us, on all sides, in every-day 
life, in all its profoundly pathetic 
hideousness. 

If we fail, under the wise, able, 
conservative, noble, patient and gra- 
cious management of the father and 
mother of this cult, in the City of 
Destiny, where, let me ask, in all 
Seriousness, may we look for the 
slightest hope of success, in the 
future? But we shall not fail, if 
every member of this society wlll do 
his bounden duty toward the grand 
and ennobling cause for which we 
stand. Weshall hold aloft the ban- 
ner of Universal Religion and the 
emblem of intellectual and religious 
liberty, bearing upon their folds, in 
letters of gold, our immortal princi- 
ples.and the whole world—the whole 
intelligent world shall look upon 
them, with admiring gaze, and de- 
clare them worthy of all acceptation; 
and all men shall be lifted unto 
them. 

And, in this connection, what are 
the paramount duties of the mem- 
bers of this Society, toward our min- 
ister, toward the organization itself, 
toward the venerable cause it repre- 
sents, and toward each other? 

The first great duty, it seems to 
me, and the one that may be re- 
garded as generic in its nature, as 
including, in a general way, all the 
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others, is loyalty; not a mere nomi- 
nal, passive, inane, lifeless loyalty, 
but a loyalty that means some- 
thing; a positive, active, vigorous, 
enthusiastic loyalty; a loyalty that 
is earnest, tireless, vigilant, and ever 
on the alert to manifest itself, in a 
hundred different ways; a loyalty 
that, if it cannot respond in the 
coin of the realm, is ever ready and 
eager to respond in labors of love. 


The next important duty of the 
members of this Society is to be- 
come thoroughly familiar with its 
fundamental principles, and to “be 
ready always to give an snswer to 
every man that asketh us a reason 
of the hope that is in us.” I have 
been told frequently, by captious 
critics, that they have asked often, 
but have never been able to learn, 
just what, if anything, we believe; 
that it has been impossible for 
them, after diligent inquiry, to dis- 
cover what good and valid excuse 
we have for existence, in the econo- 
my of nature. And I must confess 
that there is too much ground for 
the complaint. Many of us, I fear, 
are too much like most of our ortho- 
dox brethren—pay very little atten- 
tion to the fundamental principles 
of our organization, but drop into 
the very bad practice of attending 
services simply asa matter of habit, 
and become indifferent and thought- 
less. Others may have correct ideas, 
but they are in a confused and nebu- 
lous state. They have never taken 
the pains to formulate them, so as 
to be able to express them in- 
telligently. We have no long cate- 
chism, no antique prayer - book, 
and no meaningless jargon, to learn 
and con by rote, to be delivered in 
solemn, droning monotones; but we 
have well settled ideas, which ought 
to be a part of the well regulated 
intellectual capital stock of every 
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ono of us. And it does seem to me 
that every member of this Church, 
after a year’s probation, at the most, 
ought to be able, at all times, clearly, 
explicitly and forcibly to explain 
the objects of our organization, to 
any honest inquirer. 


Weshould next manifest our fealty 
toward our organization, by giving 
liberally for its support, accord- 
ing to our means and ability, either 
in cash or in kindly services. It is 
true we cannot pay our minister a 
salary commensurate with his 
worth; but what we do engage to 
pay let us give promptly and gene- 
rously. Let us remember that life’s 
duties are reciprocal, and that when 
he performs his duties so ably and 
so acceptably, we cannot honorably 
do less than perform ours with 
alacrity and dispatch. And, in 
bearing our burdens, let us not 
forget the wise and equitable prin- 
ciples of the division of labor. We 
have a memdership of about three 
hundred, at the present time, each 
one being a sentient, integral part 
of the whole, with individual 
responsibilities; and if each will 
perform his share the burden will 
be very light; but if it be thrown 
upon the shoulders of a few it be- 
comes onerous and embarrassing, 
in the extreme. I have known 
some helpless creatures, and I am 
glad to say they are very few, who 
are too poor to give, too modest to 
work, and too heedless to assist in the 
promulgation of the truths we wish 
to disseminate, but who unreason- 
ably and selfishly seem to expect to 
be carried to the heaven of success, 
on flowery beds of indolence and 
ease. Such are but dead branches 
of the vine, and, according to holy 
writ, should be lopped and cast into 
the fire. I consider it positively 
immoral for any one to spend 
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money on questionable theatrical 
entertainments and other senseless 
luxuries, and then say it is impossi- 
ble to contribute something for our 
cause, which elevates, ennobles and 
refines all who come beneath its 
wholesome influences. Whoever 
does so is not wise, and shows that 
he has not attended the First Free 
Church in a receptive and proper 
spirit. 

Lastly, my friends, let us be 
worthy examples and _ honorable 
exponents of the noble cause to 
which we profess fidelity. By 
the fruits of the Church it shall be 
known. Let us strive to be per- 
fect, even as our lofty ideals are 
perfect. Let our lights so shine 
before men that they may see our 
good works and glorify the faith in 
which we live, remembering that 
many a worthy cause is greatly in- 
jured by unworthy followers; and 
many a faith, born of error, succeeds 
on account of the amiable charac- 
ters and the pious and tender lives 
of its exponents; for did not Bertha, 
one of the queens consort of Kent, by 
her gracious manner and her sweet 
and charming example, convert the 
whole kingdom to her faith? 


And now let me close, with the 
sincere hope that we may all, here 
to-night, fortified by a knowledge of 
the rectitude of our position, in the 
name of intellectual and religious 
freedom, for which the world has 
struggled so long; in the name of 
reason, justice, love and truth, the 
corner-stones of our faith, renew 
our vows of allegiance to the sacred 
cause of the First Free Church of 
Universal Religion, and firmly re- 
solve to assist in spreading its be- 
neficent teachings, until, like a 
benediction from heaven, their be- 
nign influences shall be felt over 
the whole earth. 
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CONGRATULATORY LETTERS 


FROM THE 


HONORARY TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY. 


LETTER OF MR. E. W. MEDDAUGH. 


Detroit, Mich., Nov. 18, ’97. 
Mr. Alfred W. Martin, Tacoma. 

Dear Srr: I have just re- 
ceived your letter advising me 
of the meeting to be held on the 
30th inst. in celebration of the 
fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the Free Church of Tacoma. 
You request a letter from me for 
the occasion and my _ heart 
prompts acompliance. The re- 
sult may illustrate the fact, of 
common experience with us, 
that the heart is a poor leader 
without concurrence of the head; 
and this suggests a theme for 
my letter. 

The great want in the reli- 
gious world to-day is, not less 
heart, but more head. Senti- 
ment has supplanted sense; and 
this is not limited to the ortho- 
dox denominations. It is quite 
as apparent in the so-called lib- 
eral church, the difference being 
one of degree merely. Hence 
the slow progress of true liberal- 
ism. In all the business af- 
fairs of this world, man uses 
such measure of reason as he 
possesses and is guided by it. 
Only in religion does he neglect 
to avail himself of the highest 
and noblest faculty with which 
he is endowed. It is not enough 
to demonstrate by irrefragable 
reasons that the basis of the 
Christian religion is unsound, 
in fact unreal. The disciple of 
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the faith remains undisturbed, 
resting secure on his feelings, 
which he accepts not only as a 
sufficient guide in religion, but 
a surer and safer one than the 
intellect can afford. 

The Christian religion was 
founded on sentiment, and its 
growth and conquests have been 
due to sentiment. The under- 
standing has been ignored by 
its professional teachers, or only 
recognized for condemnation. 
The exalted place of the mind 
among the faculties of man 
must be taught and emphasized. 
Men have been impressed, for 
hundreds of years, with the 
notion of the sinfulness of trying 
the truth of religious dogmas by 
the test of reason. This crime 
against God and man has indi- 
rectly retarded human progress 
in many ways, and directly in 
matters of religion. The great 
task now before those who have 
become emancipated from the 
blighting effect of such teaching 
is to convince their fellow-men 
that there is but one test of 
truth, in religion as in other 
things of human concern— 
namely, the reason. In the de- 
gree of this accomplishment will 
come emancipation from super- 
stition and the triumph of pure 
religion. The campaign is one 
of education. It is a battle of 
the mind for the mind’s place 
as the judicial guide and arbiter 
in respect of religion as in other 
things. The progress in this 
work will determine and measure 
the progress of pure religion 
among men. 
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The Free Church of Tacoma 
has shown what grand results 
can be accomplished by a few 
earnest souls. I heartily con- 
gratulate you and your associate 
workers on this anniversary, be- 
cause of what the society has 
done, but more for the demon- 
stration its five years of active 
life afford that there is a spirit 
of vitality in pure religion un- 
alloyed by superstition, sufficient 
to interest and hold men to- 
gether in organization. 

Very sincerely yours, 
EK. W. Meppaueu. 


LETTER OF 
WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


My conception of a Free 
Church of Universal Religion is 
one that subordinates all theo- 
retical speculation and sectarian 
narrowness to the work of 
humanity here and now. We 
can draw lessons from Judea 
and from the nations of anti- 
quity, where courage and self- 
sacrifice in the interest of truth 
flame out as beacon lights, but 
Massachusetts and Washington 
have their important issues and 
duties with which it is the busi- 
ness of the church to concern 
itself. It will be judged not by 
its professions but by its work. 
To labor is to pray, and the 
struggling causes and Messiahs 
of this closing decade of the 
century are the touchstones pro- 
vided to test all churches and 
social organizations. These re- 
forms and reformers are of 
necessity unpopular, and in a 
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small minority. So much the 
more is the clear eye and the 
fine ear needed, for “to him who 
can hear, the clarion of the 
battle calls.” 

May the Tacoma Free Church 
realize that its mission is with 
the people at its own doors, and 
with fundamental principles 
which it is the fashion of the 
nation to parade, only to disre- 
gard. 

Boston, Dec. 14, 1897. 


LETTER OF 
FRANCIS E. ABBOT, Ph. D. 


CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 24th, 1897. 
My Dear FRIEND: 

I hope Iam not too late for 
‘your fifth anniversary of the 
.founding of your Free Church, 

though I cannot hope to have 
anything of importance to say 
to you or to your true-hearted 
supporters. You know already 
how my heart is with you all. 
It is with deep satisfaction now 
that I remember that my dear 
daughter was one of you fora 
year, and that her presence as 
one of you spokein the best way 
how profoundly I believe in the 
truth, the dignity, the spiritual 
value of your work. Through 
her I was thus permitted to feel 
myself one of you, too. Never 
will she lose, I am sure, the con- 
sciousness that this year’s work 
with you all, in the freshness of 
her young enthusiasm, dedicates 
her henceforth to the same great 
work for life. How much I am 
with you in spirit you cannot 
but perceive, when I gave her 
to you for so long a time. What 
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more could I have given? Per- 
severe, dear friends, in your 
warfare against the sect-spirit in 
religion, as against party spirit 
in politics by; and bye you will 
be understood and honored, if 
you faint not. 

Isend you all my heartiest 
God-speed. 

Your sincere frien1 and co- 
worker 

Francis E. ABpor. 


THE RELIGION OF JESUS.* 


Religion is man’s expression, 
through thought, feeling and con- 
duct, of his relation to the universe, 
or to the power or powers which he 
thinks of as governing it. This is 
an all-embracing definition, cover- 
ing everything from Animism to 
Atheism; everything, in short, that 
hag been called ‘‘a religion.” The 
religion of Jesus, therefore, is simply 
Jesus’ expression of this threefold 
relationship to the Power which he 
believed governs the universe. To 
understand the thought-side of the 
religion of Jesus, we have to inquire 
what was his idea of the way in 
which the world is governed, what 
was his theory of the universe, in a 
word, his cosmology? 

(Here followed a brief sketch of 
the Ptolemaic theory of the universe 
as it was held by Jesus and his 
Jewish contemporaries.) 

The feeling-side of Jesus’ religion 
took its form and color from the 
thought-side, for invariably the 


* Abstract of an address spoken at the 
ee Unitarian Conference, May 6th, 
1897. : 
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emotions engendered by religious 
thoughts are precisely in accord 
with the grandeur or crudeness of 
the thoughts. Thought is the 
foundation, the prime essential. 
We must have some thought of God 
before we can Jove God. And the 
prayers, rituals, etc.,in which the 
feeling-side finds expression are just 
such as the thought-side inspires. 
As Jesus’ theism was anthropo- 
morphic, so was his prayer: peti- 
tional, and his ceremonial charac- 
terized by the prevailing ideas of 
God. 

Passing to the conduct-side of the 
religion of Jesus, we see that it fol- 
lows directly from the thought-side. 
All conduct is the expression of 
thought, and since Jesus’ theory of 
the social ideal was the miracu- 
lously-to-be-established ‘Kingdom 
of God,” it is not strange that he 
advocated non-resistance, submis- 
sion to oppressors, indiscriminate 
almsgiving, abstinence from mar- 
riage, etc.—types of conduct which 
are the outcome of Jesus’ thought of 
the immediate future of humanity. 

Readers of Dr. M. J. Savage’s 
“Jesus and Modern Life” will re- 
member the clearness and force 
with which he has portrayed this 
connection between the thought and 
conduct sides of the religion of 
Jesus. 

“Can I, thea, accept the religion 
of Jesus?” you ask. No, because on 
all three of its sides it has features 
utterly at variance with modern 
thought, feeling and conduct. I 
cannot accept Jesus’ theory of God, 
the universe, man, or the social 
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ideal. I cannot accept the whole 
thought or feeling-side of his reli- 
gion, nor can I accept the practical- 
side that sprung from his thought of 
the supposed coming of the Kingdom 
of God. Furthermore, Jesus held 
that “practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man.” * 
But no summary of practical reli- 
gion can be complete which omits 
truth and righteousness and includes 
only love. In this connection I 
wish to quote from Dr. Savage’s 
book on “The Evolution of Christi- 
anity, pp. 176-177: 

“Love to God and man is the 
great teaching that Jesus stands for. 
But this is not enough for a reli- 
gion. This is the heart of the high- 
est conceivable religion. But on the 
intellectual side there are problems 
to be intellectually solved, not 
simply felt about. I believe the 
future religion of the world is to be 
a combination of the heart of the 
Christ and the clear-headed guid- 
ance of the finest knowledge that 
the world can possibly attain.” 

Applying this thought Dr. Savage 
remarks: ‘What is it to love God? 
Here is the work of investigation. 
We must love man, but how love 
him, ow manifest that love? We 
need then the light of the intellect 
and the results of the experience of 
the human race. These shall fur- 
nish our machinery, and the love 
that Jesus taught shall be the 
motive power.” 

It seems to me, therefore, as it 
does to Dr. Savage, that Jesus puts 


* See the preamble of the Unitarian 
National Conference Constitution, 
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the part for the whole when he 
sums up practical religion in love 
alone, for love is a feeling, to be 


guided by thought and manifested 
in conduct. 


The truth is that the religion of 
Jesus, like every other, has its 
special and its universal element. 
The special gave it its name and 
distinctive features, those that dis- 
tinguish it from all other religions. 

The universal element is that 
part of the religion which it shares 
in common with all other religions. 
The special element in every re- 
ligion is local and transient, the 
universal alone is permanent. 

As a_ believer in Universal 
Religion, therefore, I cannot accept 
the religion of Jesus in its entirety. 
I can accept only its universal per- 
‘manent element. This, however, is 
not the religion of Jesus, but the reli- 
gion of Universal Man, which Sam- 
uel Longfellow once said is ‘‘necessa- 
rily larger and grander than Chris- 
tianity even as the name Man is 
holier than the name Jesus.” 

But while I cannot accept the re- 
ligion of Jesus in its entirety nor 
hold with him (and with Uni- 
tarians) that “practical religion 
is summed up in love to God 
and love to man” nevertheless,: I 
reverently cast my tribute of honor 
at his feet, for itis the spirit that 
was in Jesus, his sincerity, sympa- 
thy, saintliness, that make him my 
inspiration. Just in proportion as 
men take ¢hat spirit into their lives 
is there hope for the redemption of 
the race from selfishness and sin. 


ALFRED W. MARTIN. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


At the recent celebration of the 
50th anniversary of the founding 
of Henry Ward Beecher’s church 
in Brooklyn, the most noteworthy 
address was that of Rev. George A. 
Gordon, D. D., one of the foremost 
representatives of the Orthodox con- 
gregational church in America. In 
this address he said that Calvin- 
ism, as an adequate interpretation 
of the ways of God with men, or 
even as a working philosophy of 
life, is forever gone. ‘‘ Today Cal- 
vinism is dominant nowhere, it has 
been absolutely outgrown and left 
behind. The preachers who are a 
force in moulding the life of today, 
he declares are not Calvinistic; their 
sympathies are modern.” Dr. Gor- 
don said that Biblical criticism is 
the chief cause of the decay of Cal- 
vinism. The holy scriptures he 
says “are simply the supreme litera- 
ture of the religious life. They can 
no longer be used to forge proof 
texts to urge belief in unreasonable 
doctrines or in unlikely or miracu- 
lous occurrences.” Dr. Gordon, 
though a Congregationalist in good 
and regular standing, plainly holds 
anti-orthodox views and he holds 
them without any fear of an inqui- 
sition. Must we not recognize in 
his work the foreshadowing of or- 
thodoxy’s ultimate transformation 
into a wholly reasonable religion, 
free, spiritual and universal? 


Rey. B. Fay Mills, the evangelist 
for whom an immense tabernacle 
was built at Tacoma in the spring 
of 792, for holding “mammoth re- 
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vival meetings,” became converted 
to liberalism during the past sum- 
mer. Every Sunday evening since 
Oct. 10th he has been addressing 
large audiences in the Boston Music 
Hall on the gospel of Unsectarian- 
ism, under the combined auspices 
of the Unitarians and Universalists 
of Boston. In response to invita- 
tions to identify himself with these 
denominations he has declared his 
decision to have no connection with 
any of the Christian sects, believing 
that the day of denominationalism 
has gone by forever. It is rumored 
that at the close of his present 
Music Hall engagement, in May, he 
will organize an independent church 
in or near Boston. 


The Methodist national confer- 
ence, recently held at Pittsburg, 
Pa., was the scene of a somewhat 
interesting and most amusing dis- 
cussion provoked by the reading of 
an essay on “Evolution and Em- 
bryology” by one of the professors 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 

A friend who witnessed the pro- 
ceedings writes us: ‘‘ The essayist, 
was well informed and also out- 
spoken except in pointing the ap- 
plication of the principles involved. 
On the physical origin of man he 
spoke clearly. Concerning the 
origin of man’s soul he observed a 
discreet silence. With reference to 
the Old Testament, a decided agree- 
ment with the advanced views was 
expressed. As to the New Testa- 
ment there was silence. 

The discussion was very funny. 
Nobody supported the speaker. 
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Such as may have been in sympa- 
thy with him seem to have con- 
sidered it prudent to keep silent. 
In the discussion one little pop- 
gun from the country got up and 
said: ‘Evidently there is a good 
deal in evolution which demands 
attention, but brethren what we 
need in more devotion to Christ! I 
beseech you, brethren, to work for 
this, etc.’ 

The next man, a bald-headed, 
jolly, free and easy speaker, re- 
marked: ‘Brethren, it is all very 
well for these college professors to 
take to this sort of thing, but I 
am a pastor, and I think that a 
pastor who lives among men and 
understands them ought to know 
more about this subject than a col- 
lege man.’ 

Then there was a sort of aimless 
wrangle over the origin of man’s 
soul but nothing was brought out 
clearly. At the very last, an old 
man in the rear jumped up and 
shouted: ‘Brethren, 1 hope that 
this assembly of Christians will not 
adjourn until it has set the stamp 
of its disapproval on this iniquit- 
ous doctrine, and proclaimed that 
it is not made up of monkeys or 
the children of monkeys.’ 

So you see that there was no able 
opposition to the essay, but the 
signs seem to be that the Metho- 
dists are on the move.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
ANNIVERSARY FUND. 

Since the January number of this 
journal came from the press we 
have received additional “birth- 
day” donations from Mr. Alexander 
Falconer, Montreal, Canada; Mrs. 
R. Reynolds, Crookston, Minn.; 
Mr. S. A. Hartwell, Louisville, Ky.; 
and Mr. D. G. Crandon, Chelsea, 
Mass. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


By ALFRED W. Martin, 


MINISTER OF THE FIRST FREE CHURCH 


OF TACOMA, 


I make my fourth annual report 
with good times in sight. How 
much that means to this Society 
all of us know who through five 
long years of business depression 
and financial gloom have been 
identified with the First Free 
Church and helped to support it. 
We can now look back over the 
dark past confident that all our 
misgivings and anxieties as to the 
continuance of our church have 
vanished, and we trust, never to 
return. 

We are certainly to be congratu- 
lated upon our survival, and in all 
modesty we may say that it proves 
the vitality and working power of 
the principles of our organization. 
One would suppose that in times 
as hard as those of 1897 in the 
Northwest, a church membership 
roll would be about the last thing 
to give evidence of increase. Yet 
the accessions to the Society during 
the past year have been nearly as 
numerous as in any previous year. 

Our membership book now shows 
the names of 376 persons enrolled 
since the founding of the Society 
five years ago. Of these, 140 have 
left the city, 22 have withdrawn 
-and 12 have died, making the num- 
ber of resident members 202 at the 
present time. Add to these the 69 
non-resident members and our total 
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membership is 271. Thirty-nine 
persons joined the Society during 
the past year and only one member 
withdrew, compelled so to do by the 
“Christian Science Church” with 
which she had identified heregelf. 
Since our last annual meeting 
three of our most earnest and loyal 
members have died, leaving to us 
the memory of lives fragrant with 
generous and self-sacrificing deeds. 
Mr. M. M. Sloan, Mr. L. K. Bow- 
dish and Mrs. W. H. Jennings. 
Of those enrolled upon our non- 
resident list we have had to record 
the death of Mr. J. L. Devoin, at 
one time a trustee of the Society, 
and Mrs. Jessie M. Dunning, one 
of its 65 charter members and 
mother of Mr. E. T. Dunning, a 
member of the committee that drew 
up the articles of incorporation and 
basis of fellowship for this church. 
At the beginning of the year an 
important addition was made to the 
executive of the Society by the 
appointment of a corresponding 
secretary to act as custodian of the 
non-resident membership roll, to 
correspond with our out-of-town 
members and keep them in touch 
with our work by sending them the 
monthly bulletins and other publi- 
cations of the Society. This post 
has been filled with rare fidelity 
and consecration by Miss F. L. 
Abbot, daughter of Dr. F. E. Abbot, 
one of our honorary trustees. 
Since Miss Abbot’s departure for 
Europe, the work of this department 
has been assumed by Miss M. Louise 
Pitcher, whose report shows at once 


her fitness for the work and its 
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magnitude and importance among 
the activities of our Society. 

On the first three Sunday even- 
ings in February I delivered at the 
Tacoma theatre a course of lectures 
the proceeds from which went 
toward the liquidating of our float- 
‘ing debt. The second of these 
lectures, entitled “What Science has 
done for Religion,” was stenographi- 
cally reported for publication as 
part of our “Free Church Litera- 
ture.” While this lecture course 
was in progress the trustees had 
under consideration a plan proposed 
by Mr. Samuel Collyer, to hold 
regular Sunday morning services at 
the theatre, beginning with the first 
Sunday in March. It was thought 
that the adoption of this plan would 
not only supply the need of a larger 
auditorium, but also increase the 
revenue of the Society. For four 
months and a half the experiment 
of holding services at the theatre 
was tried, but evidently times were 
still too hard to make the experi- 
ment a complete success. The au- 
diences were very much larger than 
those at the church, but the sub- 
scriptions and plate collections were 
not proportionately larger, so that 
a return to the church building was 
necessitated. It meant smaller au- 
diences but better prospects of free- 
dom from debt. 


Of pulpit exchanges your minister 
has had but one, on February 20th, 
with Rev. E. M. Wilbur, of the 
Unitarian church in Portland. Ex- 
changes with Seattle, Puyallup and 
Olympia have been rendered im- 
possible owing to the discontinuance 
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some time since, of services at the 
Unitarian churches in these towns. 
The fact is that ours is the only exist- 
ing liberal Society on Puget Sound, 
though the Unitarian church at 
Seattle gives promise of reorganiza- 
tion in the near future. Last May 
the Pacific Unitarian Conference 
held its annual session at Portland, 
and your minister was invited to 
attend and deliver a lecture. The 
invitation was gladly accepted. Let 
us hope that this belated token of 
friendliness will prove to be the 
beginning of a continuous cordial 
relation between our fellow liberals 
on the Pacific coast and ourselves. 

Our Sunday School during the 
past year has grown in numbers 
and in the interest and enthusiasm 
of its members. What it needs is 
more teachers and more visiting on 
the part of our church members. 
The Sunday School’s birthday pres- 
ent of $25.00 to the church on its 
fifth anniversary ought to be ac- 
knowledged not only in word but 
in deed, by the occasional attend- 
ance of our church members at its 
Sunday sessions. 

The Free Church Tract Fund 
shows a balance on hand of $50.64 
with which to carry on the publi- 
cation of our tracts. During the 
year four were added to the six pre- 
viously published. Over three thou- 
sand of these tracts have been dis- 
tributed since the first was published 
in 1895. They are sent to all our 


‘non-resident members, widely circu- 


lated through our Post Office Mis- 
sion, besides being regularly distri- 
buted among resident members and 
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friends to the number of three hun- 
dred or more. 

The Free Church Record, the 
official organ of our movement, has 
been maintained from the start on 
a self-supporting basis, though not 
without many a severe struggle. 

In response to the suggestion that 
Mr. Marsh merge his monthly paper 
The Unsectarian,in the ree Church 
Record and become its associate 
editor, I received a most cordial 
letter, approving of the plan and 
pledging a goodly number of sub- 
scriptions from our sister Society at 
Peoria. 

While in the east on my summer 
vacation I received several invita- 
tions to lecture and to preach, all 
of which I was able to accept. The 
proceeds, together with the solicited 
donations amounted to $151.00, 
which I turned over to the treasurer 
to help cancel our floating debt. 

Early in June I was invited to 
speak at Greenacre, Eliot, Me., 
where for four summers a series of 
Conferences have been held, with 
lectures and study classes on the 
great questions of the day. Here, 
on the last Sunday in August, a 
parliament of religions was held 
with representatives of many of the 
oriental faiths upon the platform, 
together with representatives of 
several Christian sects. On that 
occasion your minister had the 
honor of representing ‘Universal 
Religion,” and on the following 
Thursday addressing a large and 
sympathetic audience on the same 


theme. 
Apropos of this convention it 
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gives me great pleasure to announce 
the receipt of a letter from the 
Abbe Charbonnel of Paris, who has 
in charge the programme for the 
second “world’s parliament of re- 
ligions” to be held there in 1900. 
His letter contains an invitation to 
be present and to speak in behalf 
of our Cause. 

Since the resumption of Sunday 
services after the vacation, the most 
important event in our church life 
was the celebration of the fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the 
Society and as the “ Proceedings ” 
at that celebration were fully re- 
ported and published in pamphlet 
form I need not expatiate upon it 
here. Suffice it to say that it was 
by far the most successful enter- 
tainment of its kind we have ever 
held, socially, intellectually and 
financially. With the evident re- 
vival of business prosperity we have 
good reason to expect a decided in- 
crease of both members and sub- 
scriptions during the present year, 
enabling us not only to carry on 
our work without running into debt 
but also to increase the usefulness 
of our Society in the community 
by the fulfillment of educational 
and sociological schemes long since 
planned but shelved for lack of the 
necessary funds to carry them out. 

Our Society was never more alive 
than it is today and if we only con- 
tinue to stand together and work 
together as we have in the past, the 
welfare and success of our institu- 


. tion are assured. 


Report of work done by the vari- 
ous organizations of the Society will 
be published in the March number, 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


All persons desiring to ask questions on| 
ethical or religious subjects, to be 
answered in these columns, are re- 
quested to address ‘‘ Editor Free 
Church Record,’’ 409 North E Street, 
Tacoma, Wash.] 


Q. Does the New Testament teach 
freedom of thought? ‘s 


A. If we read the Christian scrip- 
tures aright we should gay No, the 
New Testament teaches the opposite 
of intellectual liberty, namely faith 
in the authority of Jesus the Christ. 
To lack that faith is fatal to salva- 
tion. In confirmation of this we 
would refer our ques ioner to Matt. 
x 14-15, xxv, 31-46: Mark ii, 38-39: 
Luke ix, 49-50. The one solitary 
passage that seems to teach freedom 
of thought is Luke xii, 57. “Why 
even of yourselves judge ye not what 
is right?” But the context plainly 
shows that belief in Jesus is the limit 
of freedom he allows. According to 
the invariable uniform teaching of 
the New Testament, acceptance of 
“the Lord Jesus Christ,” not free- 
dom of thought, is the supreme and 
essential requisite. The New Testa- 
ment teaches love, purity, mercy, 
forgiveness and a hundred other 
beautiful lessons besides; but no- 
where does it teach freedom, and 
that is what the world wants, in re- 
ligion as in government. 


Q, “Tf you believe in God, why is 
not theism embodied in the basis of 
fellowship of the Free Church?” 

J. & 


A. Because only those beliefs 
that have been verified by appeal to 


universal reason and the universal 
facts of Nature can be incorporated 
in the bond of union of the Free 
Church. 

Theism is still an open question, 
albeit that perhaps thousands of in- 
dividuals have settled the question 
for themselves in favor of the belief. 
But no question isever settled by 
any number of individual reasons. 
As long as there are two 
sides to a question it is still 
unsettled. There are thousands 
of thoughtful people who are as yet 
unconvinced of the truth of theism. 
The evidence adduced in support of 
of the belief does not satisfy them; 
it leaves room for further argument. 
If then the Free Church were to set 
up theism as a test of fellowship, it 
would be false to its fundamental 
principle of freedom, it would at 
once become sectarian and cease to 
be universal in principle as it is. 
There was a time when belief in the 
roundness of the earth was dis- 
puted. During that period this be 
lief was not a part of science, exact 


knowledge. But when the evidence 
for the belief in the rotundity of the 
earth became so strong as to silence 
all opposition, the question closed 
itself and the belief became a part of 
the world’s stock of truth. When 
evidence in support of theism .ac- 
quires a corresponding strength 
and the question thus closes itself, 
then and then only can belief in 
God be embodied in the Free 
Church basis of fellowship. 

For a fuller discussion of the 
subject, we would refer the inquirer 
to Free Church Tracts, No. 6, pp. 
9-10. 


The Bibles of all Nations. 
Classified quotations from the Sacred Scriptures of the 
world’s great religions—Egyptian, Hindu, Buddhist, 
Christian, Jewish, Zoroastrian, etc. Compiled and 
arranged by Aurrep W. Martin. Second edition, 
cloth, 12mo, pp. 70. Price, 75 cents. 


Contributions of Science to Religion. 
12mo, paper, 30 pp. Price, 15 cents. 


The Modern Doctrine of Prayer. 
12me, paper, 24 pp. Price, 10 cents. 


TWO ESSAYS IN CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM, 


BY 
ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


Any of the above sent postpaid by addressing 
THE FREE CHURCH RECORD, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


“The Open Court is certainly to be numbered among the most 
progressive magazines of the century.”’=-Boston Courier. 


EES OREN. CO lias 


Devoted to the Science of Religion, the Religion of Science, and 
the Extension of the Religious Parliament Idea. 


Some Special Features for the Current Year. 
Studies in Comparative Religion, (Mostly with Rich Illustrations.) 
The Religions of the Ancient Per- Christianity and Buddhism. Pro- 
sians. Editor. (March.) fessor Tiele. Gifford Lectures. 


The Religion of Islam. Pere Hya- ie ; 
cinthe Loyson. (August.) y The Trinity Idea. Editor. (Feb- 


Catholicism in Italy. Prof. G. ruary.) 

Hiamingo. (July.) The Avatars. Editor. (August.) 
The History of Religion. 

History of the People of Israel. From the Beginning to the Destruction 
of Jerusalem. By Dr. C. H. Cornill, of the University of Konigsberg. 
Written especially for the Open Court; uot yet published in German. 
(Now running. ) 

“Cornill’s History of Israel is a fine piece of work. What enter= 
prise your management shows to get such things.”==Mr. 

W. M. Salter, Ethical Society, Chicago. 
Symposia on Religious and Ethical Subjects. 

A Controversy on Buddhism. The Rt. Rev. Shaku Soyen, Kamakura, 
Japan, the Rey. Dr. John Henry Barrows, Chicago, Ill., the Rey. Dr. F, 
F, Ellinwood, New York City. 

Is There More Than One Buddhism? By H. Dharmapala. 


$1.00 ANNUALLY. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING GO, 32, deatare Street. 
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The Free Church Record 


is the organ of The Free Church 
Fellowship, an unsectarian union 
of independent societies or free 
churches. It is published in the 
interests of the new ideal—free, 
spiritual and universal religion, 
which is neither Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, Confu- 
cianism, or any other of the 
historical religions, but a new 
religion, independent of the his- 
torical religions; areligion really 
universal in its principles and as 
broad as humanity in its bound- 
aries; areligion grounded on per- 
fect freedom of thought, pledged 
to the method of science in the 
search for truth, committed to 
no conclusions save such as har- 
monize with the universal facts 
of the cosmos and the universal 
laws of right thinking; a religion 
that by organic growth takes 
into itself the universal, perma- 
nent portion of all the historical 
religions, preserving their spirit- 
ual substance while their local, 
transient elements disappear. 


FIFTH ANNIVERSARY ADDRESSES. * 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


BY MR. GEORGE BROWNE. 


It is my pleasant privilege to ex- 
tend to the members and friends of 
the First Free Church of Tacoma a 
most cordial welcome to this, the 
celebration of the fifth anniversary 
of our Society. For the idea of 
this most fitting and social recog- 
nition of our birthday, we are in- 
debted to-our beloved pastor, Mr. 
Martin; for its carrying out and 
successful termination we have to 
thank, and as well congratulate, the 
two committeés of ladies and gen- 
tlemen who have had the matter in 
charge. Every movement of re 
form, or what else, has its financial 
side, and ours is no exception to 
this rule. We are now bending 
every energy to the end that the 
‘small indebtedness due by our So- 
ciety may be fully paid and can- 
celled by the first of the coming 
year, a condition devoutly to be de- 
sired. In closing let me say that 
with the better feeling and brighter 
prospects at hand, I cannot but an- 
ticipate a favorable condition of 
our finances and a mared growth 
for our Society in the near future. 
Again extending you a hearty wel- 
come, I beg to introduce our es- 
teemed guest, his Excellency the 


governor of our State, Governor 
Rogers. 


ADDRESS OF 
GOVERNOR ROGERS. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT IN RELIGION. 


‘Religion, Society and Nature!” 
said Victor Hugo, “these are the 
three struggles of man. They con- 
stitute at the same time his three 
needs. He has the need of a faith; 


* .Spoken at the celebration of the F 
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hence the temple. He must create; 
hence the city. He must live; hence 
the plow and the ship. But these 
three solutions comprise three per- 
petual conflicts. The mysterious 
difficulty of life results from all 
three.” 

Following Hugo’s classification, 
freedom has three corresponding 
stages or departments; religious, 
political andeconomic. These mark 
man’s progress upon the earth. 
While I live I shall defend, to the 
best of my ability, man’s absolute 
right to all three. 

But that is another story, and 
for another time. 

It is the fashion of the day to 
say that religious freedom is secured 
and within the complete control of 
the individual citizen. In the legal 
sense this is true. In another and 
very important sense it must be 
acn owledged that it isnot yet fully 
conceded by all. 

A certain old lady was once 
heard to say, so T’ve been told, 
something like this: ‘“‘ These Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians, thew be- 
lieve that everybody is goir 9 
heaven. But we hope for } or 
things.” This illustrates the ; s:nt 
of view held by many socially 
worthy people. Practically their 
actions say: “It is true that you 
have the legal power to believe as 
you do, but not the moral right. 
Morally you are far inferior to us.” 

This is the attitude which I de- 
test, and here take liberty to op- 
pose. It is 400 years since Luther’s 
day, and still the right of private 
judgment is not fully accorded. 
Our Puritan ancestors came to 
America to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own con- 
sciences—so they said—and we 
now know, to make everybody else 
do the same—in the Puritan way. 

I suppose the dearest thing to 
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the average numan heart is power; 
power, control, influence, exercised 
over others. The end and aim of al] 
riches is power over men. If riches 
fail in giving us this, they fail of 
their object. And only because 
wealth generally does give men this 
is it desired. So, if one fancies 
that he is able to ‘hold over’ his 
fellow men, especially in a religious 
way, some rod of terror, he is grati- 
fied. It is told of our much lauded 
New England ancestors that they 
prohibited bear baiting, not because 
it gave pain tothe bear, but because 
it gave pleasure to the men who 
witnessed it. 

This desire to hold a rod over 
some one is strong in us all, I sup- 
pose, for no one seems to be without 
it. Allow me to illustrate. 

Not long since I was traveling 
with a Puyallup Indian with whom 
I was not only well acquainted, but 
at the time on terms of intimacy. 
This Indian is a very good speci- 
men.of his tribe; fairly well to do. 
* -has a good farm, and takes 
1 ~onably good care of his family. 
He snly gets drunk once in a while; 
not very often. Riding along, he 
told me of how much he knew, and 
in order to draw him out I flattered 
him. He took it all and straight- 
ened himself quite proudly as a 
result. He knew the Puyallup 
tongue, or language, and he 
knew Yakima, too; his mother was 
a Yakima. Then, of course, he 
knew Chinook, and English he 
knew, he thought, “bout half.” 
About half was all that he did 
know, but I piled it on. I said: 
“Four languages! Why, I only 
know one, and I don’t know that 
half as well as I wish I did. To be 
sure, I did get some smatterings of 
one and perhaps two others when I 
went to school, but these are all 
gone long ago. Yes, yes, you are a 
pretty bright man,” 


Q 
GO 


Then he asked, quick as a flash, 
Indian fashion, “Who you think 
make all the languages?” 

“Oh,” I said, “it took a long 
time, long time, l-o-n-g time. Word 
at a time, word at a time, come 
slowly, but Puyallup folks make 
their language, Yakima folks their 
language and Boston folks their 
language.” 

His only answer was ascornful 
snort of incredulity.’ : 

“Well,” I seid, “who you think 
make all languages?” His answer, 
given with the utmost confidence, 
was: “Jesus Christ; He make ’em.”’ 

“Ah,” I said, “you think so? I 
think you are mistaken. What 
makes you think so?” 

“Priest tell me so, and I bleve 
him.” 

“Well,” I said, “maybe you’re 
right, but I think you are not quite 
right.” 

His next question, fired at me 
like a shot out of a gun, was this: 
“What church you b’long to?” 

“Oh,” I said, “I don’t belong to 
any; I think all churches have 
good men in them and some not so 
good, but I never belonged to any.” 

He laughed outright. He had 
me now, in his mind, for he scorn- 
fully said: “It is easy enough now 
to see why you don’t know who 
made the languages.” 

The Puyallup’s mental attitude 
is the attitude of the bigot of all 
grades of intelligence. It is this: 
“We have special avenues of infor- 
mation which are barred to you. 
We know regarding the hidden 
things of faith and you don’t; 
therefore you are to follow us.” 

This is what I protest against 
and I wish to make my protest 
emphatic. 

Carlyle had the truth when he 
said: “There is but one temple of 
the living God—the human body.” 
Let each man be his own temple 
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and proclaim his own faith. And 
having the opportunity I will here 
proclaim mine. 

Life is a struggle; a school; a 
test of fitness. No struggle, no 
school; no school, no fitness; no 
fitness, no future. 


ADDRESS OF 


REV. ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Iam sure you all share with me 
a sense of sincere gratitude to his 
Excellency the Governor for giving 
us the pieasure and privilege of his 
presence and word. If every goy- 
ernor of every commonwealth in 
the Union entertained his radical 
thoughts and had the courage to 
speak them, we would capture the 
country with our Cause. 

It has been said that for every 
one who knows more than he tells, 
there are a hundred who tell more 
than they know. Some of my fel- 
low clergymen, I fancy, would class 
me in that hundred, but when I 
say that the future of religion is 
bound up with the principles and 
ideas for which we stand, I tell only 
what I know. Books, magazines, 
periodicals and daily newspapers 
unite in furnishing the facts which 
enable me to say that progress in 
the religious world is in the direc- 
tion of free, spiritual and universal 
religion. ‘ 

There is a manufacturer in Pitts- 
burg who claims to make the best 
lamp chimneys in the world. He 
advertises the advantages of his 
product by a brief argument which 
is absolutely convincing. This is 
the way it reads on the advertising 
rack in the street cars: “Do your 
lamp chimneys break? You haven’t 
the right kind.” That is the argu- 


ment we use in our work. This is 
what we say to the sects when they 
wonder why their lamp chimneys 
are breaking, when they complain 
that their light is unsteady, inter- 
mittent or dim. The reason is that 
their light has been shining through 
smoking dogmas, cracked ¢reeds 
and broken forms. And so we say 
to our brethern in all modesty, yet 
with intensity of conviction, “You 
have not the right kind.” 

And I believe the more we rise 
to a realization of the magnificence, 
the practical helpfulness and in- 
spiration of our gospel, the more 
will we be able to bring to those 
who long for the light of a faith 
that is steady, continuous, clear 
and inextinguishable, the right 
kind of lamp chimney in which our 
light will always burn; the more 
will we be able to put what we have 
to say in such a way as to reach 
those with whom we would share 
our joy and peace. 

And if I mistake not I see in this 
celebration a pledge and token of 
these pos: ibilities that lie before us. 

For what is the deeper meaning 
of this effort to raise a thousand 
dollars by holding this festival? 

It means something more than a 

desire to cancel our floating deb+ 
to meet our financial obligati’ 
It means that we have a gloriuu! 
Cause to maintain, a work to do for 
the elevation and happiness of 
humanity, a faith by which to live 
and to die; faith in freedom and all 
that it brings; in science and all 
the truths it reveals; in religion and 
all the inspiration it supplies; in 
Man,—that when left free, he can 
develop himself into the divine pat- 
tern and ideal. 

This faith we were not the first to 
proclaim. That was the privilege of 
the prophets of thirty years ago, and 
surely it is fitting that we to-night 
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call to mind those brave, fearless, 
consecrated men whose prophetic 
insight and self-sacrificing labors 
made it possible for us to organize 
and maintain our Free Church of 
Universal Religion. Their portraits 
adorn the walls of our church, and 
to-night their faces look down upon 
us. Octavius B. Frothingham, ora- 
tor and popularizer of the Cause; 
gifted with a sweetness of spirit 
that made the unwelcome truth 
carry conviction wherever it was 
heard; Wm. J. Potter, the gentle 
knight, the saintly spirit, the mag- 
nanimous leader, “sans peur et sans 
reproche;” and Francis E. Abbot, 
the sole surviving member of 
that illustrious trio—philosopher, 
preacher, poet, patriot, partner in 
-our work and in our success. Be 
it ours to fulfil, to perpetuate and 
universalize the work of these re- 
vered pioneers. Be this our col- 
lective privilege and our individual 
duty. Be it ours to prove ourselves 
worthy the heritage they be- 
. queathed, by serving the Cause as 
fai‘hfully in our day as did they in 
theirs. 

And in our holy warfare against 
the sect-spirit in religion, against 
dogmatism and all else that en- 
slaves the soul, let us ever bear 
oft the white flag of Peace, emblem 
_ er our ideal desire that the swords 
of sectarian rivalry and _ strife 
be beaten into ploughshares to help 
- prepare the soil for the coming 
harvest of universal freedom and 
fellowship in religion. . 

Our privilege it is to look forward 
into the future and with the poet to 
Bay: 

‘Tread, kingly gospel, through the 


nations tread! 
With all the noblest virtues in thy 


train; 
Be all to thy blest freedom captive led, 
And Truth, the great Emancipator 
reign.”’ 


’ ADDRESS OF 
MR. MORRIS GROSS. 
“oUR MOVEMENT FROM A JEWISH 


STANDPOINT.” 


To be present here this evening 
on an occasion like this and to 
speak of such a worthy movement, 
from a Jewish standpoint, gives me 
great pleasure. But I hardly feel 
that I can do myself justice. I 
think that our worthy chairman 
should have called upon one more 
capable than I, as speech-making 
is not in my line. I scarcely be- 
lieve that I can trust my tongue to 
utter what my heart desires con- 
cerning this worthy Cause from a 
Jewish standpoint. 

Born a Jew, raised a Jew, and to 
die a Jew, I shall lay aside my 
religion and speak from the stand- 
point of man to man; as a man 
who loves and believes in justice to 
all mankind, no matter what color 
or nationality he or she may be. 
In this movement, my friends, I 
recognize the seed of fruit for all 
mankind; a Cause as fruitful as the 


_most fruitful tree that grows under 


our sun. 

From the lectures I have had the 
pleasure of hearing from the lips of 
your worthy minister and from 
what I can learn of him, he is never 
afraid to speak out from the pulpit; 
never too dignified, when he does 
not know a thing, to admit that he 
does not know it. I find that he 
has keen wit, and kind humor. 

It may be that humor is the 
pilot of reason. People without 
humor drift unconsciously into 
absurdity. Humor sees the other 
side and stands in the mind like a 
spectral, good-natured critic and 
gives its opinion before judgment 
ys reached. 1 find that he can tell 
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even unpleasant truths as charm- 
ingly as most people can tell the 
things we wish to hear. He does 
not say what others taught him, he 
says what he thinks himself, and 
that is right. 

If you wish to be sublime you 
must be natural. 

My friends, let us all unite and 
encourage this worthy movement. 
A few men and women can unite 
and make a nation glorious. 

Shakspere made England im- 
mortal. Voltaire civilized and 
humanized France. Goethe, Schil 
ler and Humboldt lifted Germany 
into light. Angelo, Raphael and 
Bruno crowned with fadeless laurel 
the Italian brow. Abraham Lin- 
coln freed the slaves. And now the 
most precious treasure on the eve of 
the twentieth century is a movement 
of this kind, a move toward univer- 
sal brotherhood. 

Friends: What would you think 
of me, a Jew, were I to be silent 
and not respond to an invitation 
like this when I am called upon? 
The time has come for universal 
brotherhood and therefore super- 
stitious religion is decaying. Read 
history and you will find what 
superstitious religion has done for 
my ancestors. For eighteen dreary 
centuries their history has been one 
of almost uninterrupted tragedy. 
Words fail to paint their sufferings. 
They have been bought and sold as 
slaves, in Spain; no land in the 
world has equalled it. Thousands 
were burned alive. In the year 
1492, the very year that witnessed 
the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, they were sent forth from 
Spain to wander through the world 
as hated exiles. In some places 
they were shut up together in cer- 
tain limited districts, such as “the 
ghetto” at Rome, a place I visited 
when in Europe six years ago, and 
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which has since been removed. 

Why was all this misery inflicted 
on this race? On account of reli- 
gious differences; because the Jews 
crucified Jesus. You all know the 
Jews did not crucify Jesus. It was 
the Romans that nailed him to the 
cross. No, my friends, let us seek 
to learn in what direction the path 
of superstitious religion lies; let us 
all be united in this worthy Cause. 
Let us know no fear, except the fear 
of doing wrong, and let us see the 
pearls of joy on the cheeks of all 
men and women, irrespective of 
color or creed. 

Friends, I wish you success, so- 
cially and financially; and when 
you have accomplished what you 
have undertaen, the chain of su- 
perstition will have been broken, 
superstitious beliefs will be wiped 
away as the misty vapor disappears 
before the rays of the sun, and the 
movers’ memory will be a blessing 
forever. 


ADDRESS OF MR. MIKI SAITO. 


OUR MOVEMENT FROM A JAPANESE 
STANDPOINT. 


{ rise, on your kind invitation, to 
express my gratitude for the invita- 
tion extended by you to Mrs. Saito 
and myself to-night. 

We have not only enjoyed the 
pleasant evening which we have 
spent, but have been gratified in- 
deed by our experience of the warm 
social relations of the members and 
by their interest in the welfare of 
the Free Church, as evidenced by 
this present gathering. 

I understand that you wish me 
to tell you something of the attitude 
of my fellow-countrymen towards 
the religious problem. I feel some 
hesitation in speaking on this mat- 
ter, as I fear that I may be mis- 
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understood, but I trust that my 
remarks may be taken as I offer 
them, in the spirit of brotherly love 
and universal fellowship. 

While Buddhism, from its in- 
ability to meet the demands of the 
spiritual and social life of modern 
civilization, is falling into desue- 
tude in Japan, Christianity and the 
other religions, newly introduced, in 
their turn do not commend them- 
selves to men of education, in- 
volving, as they do, principles at 
variance with the Constitution of 
the Empire. 

The functions of His Imperial 
Majesty being regarded as Heaven- 
bestowed, and he being. thus 
Heaven’s representative on earth, 
any form of worship limiting his 
supreme authority in matters per- 
taining to the spiritual and social 
relations of his subjects must, of 
necessity, conflict with the good 
citizenship of the person professing 
it. Freedom of religious belief is 
to be regarded as one of the most 
beautiful fruits of modern civiliza- 
tion and it is most fully recognized 
by the Constitution of the Empire 
as such, but no believer has the 
right to place himself outside the 
pale of humanity or the laws of his 
country. 

The aim, then, of earnest men in 
Japan to-day, along the line of reli- 
gious thought, is to learn, if they 
may, ever more and more of the 
nature of the divine Ruler of all 
things, with the hope that the 
duties of man, the relations of 
society and the constitution of their 
country, assimilating ever more and 
more of the divine pattern, may be 
more worthily and fully defined 
and fulfilled. 

Cultivating, in this way, a wide 
knowledge of the universe, without 
attaching ourselves to any pecu- 
liarities of religious form, we would 
endeavor to pursue a simple middle 


course, and so avoid the pitfalls of 
agnosticism on the one hand and 
of religious prejudice on the other. 

Allow me, now, to propose the 
health of these good friends and 
members of the First Free Church, 
and its ever-increasing prosperity 
for the years to come. 


ADDRESS OF 
MR. HANS GIESE. 


OUR MOVEMENT FROM A GERMAN 
STANDPOINT. 


I have been called upon to 
speak of our movement from a 
German stand-point. The sub- 
ject is a very comprehensive 
one and the time allotted to me 
is short. I can, therefore, only 
briefly touch on a very few 
points that may be of special 
interest. 

The average educated German 
is extremely apathetic toward 
religion; he scorns the idea of 
going to church and generally 
feelsastrong antipathy, amount- 
ing often to hatred, toward the 
clergy, Protestant or Catholic. 
Philosophical education and the 
results of science are so wide- 
spread that the.church has lost 
all hold on the educated mind 
and Christianity is more or less 
discarded asa myth. Attempts 
at organization similar to ours 
have been made, but have ended 
in failure, for reasons which, for 
lack of time, I am unable to 
explain. That there could be 
such a thing as a universal reli- 
gion, satisfying even the most 
subtle mind, inspiring and ele- 
vating,is to the average German 
an idea which he meets with a 
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smile of ridicule, and yet, in 
spite of this, he is, in conse- 
quence of his whole mental 
constitution, very apt to show 
the most faithful and enthusi- 
astic interest in such a move- 
ment as soon as its real essence 
dawns on him; and I do not 
doubt that if our movement 
could be inaugurated in Ger- 
many in the right way, it would 
find many adherents. 

Two instances will illustrate 
this sufficiently. From my boy- 
hood I was obliged to attend 
church every Sunday and to 
learn by heart every day a few 
verses from the Bible and the 
hymn-book. This increased my 
instinctive aversion to the Bible 
as taught us by instructors who 
did not themselves have a deep 
belief in Christianity. Later, as 
in officer in the army, my duties 
on Sunday were to accompany 
the soldiers to church, the Cath- 
olics to early mass and, later in 
the day, the Protestants to the 
State church. The ministers to 
whom we had to listen were 
rarely men of high intellect, and 
the hour’s preaching was inva- 
riably the poorest religious 
trash. All this did not increase 
my desire for church attend- 
ance and when 1 came to 
America I vowed to be free from 
these irksome duties. Chance 
brought me to listen to our 
minister a few times and my 
presence here and my constant 
attendance at our church meet- 
ings for a number of years will 
tell you how completely I have 
changed my attitude toward re- 
ligion, 
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Another little instance, illu- 
strating what I have said, is the 
experience I had once with a 
brother officer, who visited me 
here last year, and who felt per- 
haps even a more intense dislike 
to church-going than I. When 
I suggested that he should 
accompany me to church, he 
refused in the strongest terms, 
thinking it preposterous. How- 
ever after much persuasion I 
prevailed on him to go. On the 
way to church and during the 
first part of the _ service. bis 
whole attitude was one of reluc- 
tance and prejudice, but this 
seemed to melt away while 
listening to a most forcible and 
inspiring sermon and at the 
close he could not refrain from 
exclaiming enthusiastically, 
“Bravo! bravol’? His whole 
mental attitude had completely 
changed and he gave vent to his 
admiration for our minister, 
our ideas, and our ideals, with’ 
unrestrained enthusiasm. 

Our movement would also 
find many adherents among the 
social democrats. They have 
entirely rejected Christianity 
and are searching in some 
quarters for new _ religious 
ideals. Their leaders are wide- 
awake with enthusiasm for 
light and truth and knowledge, 
and it seems that an entirely 
new literature has been created 
solely for the purpose of social 
democracy. The. teachings of 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer, 
Hekel, Buchner, Schopenhauer, 
Hartmann and others, and 
the newest discoveries in astro- 
nomy and geology have been 
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called to aid. Christianity and 
the Bible have been swept out 
of the heads and hearts of the 
masses and it is their avowed 
intention to sweep it out of the 
world. Unhappily there is no- 
thing yet to take its place. 
Ethical materialism seems to 
be the only guidance for many 
of this class. What a boon 
would our movement be to them 
if brought in the right way! 
When in Germany last Winter, 
I had opportunity occasionally 
to talk with people who were 
interested in the liberal reli- 
gious movement. Among others 
was Prof. Dr. Pfleiderer of the 
Berlin University, the foremost 
German liberal religious writer, 
whose books have been a source 
of knowledge and inspiration to 
our minister. - He is highly in- 
terested in the liberal movement 
in the United States and is in 
constant correspondence with 
his former pupils here. When 
I spoke to him of our church, of 
its ideas and aims, he expressed 
great pleasure and gratification 
and congratulated us upon our 
success, promising to be a con- 
tributor to our monthly journal. 
An old teacher of mine, a 
most brilliant man who listened 
with astonishment and wonder 
to much that I told him, said 
about as follows, after a discus- 
sion on church religion: “If we 
raise the question of the future 
of religion, the solution seems 
plain. There are but two ways 
that can be seriously considered. 
One is the perfect abolition of 
religion and the assignment of 
its? tasks to the State, Science, 
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and Art; the other is the grasp- 
ing and appreciation of the real 
nature of religion. The first way 
leads to spiritual impoverish- 
ment, the other to the spiritual- 
ization of religion and into a 
new world of ideals. Perhaps 
such a religion would generate 
new ethical standards which will 
sweep out of society the reign of 
egotism. If I understand you 
rightly, your minister is on the 
right road and you are certainly 
to be congratulated upon your 
good fortune in having such a 
man with you. Assist him in 
his work to the best of your 
ability.” You may well believe 
I told him how gladly we would 
do this. 


ADDRESS OF 
MR. RUFUS J. DAVIS. 


SOME REFLECTIONS OF A CHARTER 
MEMBER. 


It is related of the late Chas. 
A. Dana, editor of the New York 
Sun, that during the war of the 
Rebellion, he sent one of his 
best correspondents to the front, 
who, after a great victory for the 
federal forces, wrote a graphic 
description of the battle, which 
he prefaced by a quotation from 
that grand old hymn which be- 
gins, “Mine eyes have seen the 
glory of the coming of the 
Lord.” He extended the quota- 
tion through all of the first and 
most of the second stanzas, and 
when the dispatch was received 
in New York, Dana immediately 
wrote him that after the next 
battle he should simply wire the 
page and number of the hymn 
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and save telegraph charges. So 
when I was called upon to say 
something to you to-night it 
occurred to me that I might 
gave some of your time at least, 
by simply giving you the num- 
ber of the hymn. I don’t know 
that any sentiment could be 
more appropriate than that 
quoted by Dana’s war corre- 
spondent: ‘‘Mine eyes have seen 
the glory of the coming of the 
Lord.” 

Away back somewhere along 
the line of man’s evolution he 
had a dream of liberty—liberty 
for growth; and that dream so 
affected succeeding generations 
that now and again the longing 
breaks out afresh, and the strug- 
gle with bondage is carried on 
with renewed vigor. So, to the 
end that the individual may 
have liberty to grow, a Free Re- 
ligious Association was founded 
down by the Atlantic seaboard, 
and little Unitarian missions, 
which develop into Free 
churedes, were established out 
in the sunset land which borders 
the great Pacific. 

We were such a mission in 
1892, when, at our very earnest 
call, Mr. Martin came across the 
continent to labor among us. 
That this was the place to estab- 
lish. a Free Church, along the 
lines he had been studying for 
years, is evidenced by the fact 
that our board of trustees gave 
the movement its hearty support 
and the congregation was almost 
unanimous in its vote for a 
change of base. Mr. Martin was 


the guiding spirit, but I doubt if: 


a minister ever found more loyal 
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support in so important an un- 
dertaking. We had been waiting 
for such aman and sucha move- 
ment, and when they came to- 
gether we were joyous, we were 
enthusiastic,—and some of us 
have not recovered from it yet. 
Why, just mention the First 
Free Church, even on the busi- 
est day of the year, and Robert 
T. Reid’s face will light up as if 
to illustrate “The Soul’s Awake- 
ning.” 

Or, go into Joseph Hunt’s 
noisy work-shop, and if you 
“can’t hear yourself think” in 
there he will take you out on the 
side-walk and talk the needs of 
the First Free Church, while the 
Klondikers wait. Such men as 
Eber T. Dunning are not found 
in every community, and Mr. 
Martin and I will ever remember 
with gratitude his conscientious 
labor on the committee that 
framed the constitution and 
“bond of union” of this Society. 

I do not care to dwell on the 
days of trial and tribulation, 
when hopes were deferred and 
hearts were made sick. 

They served a purpose in 
making us strong to endure and 
to persevere;—now may they be 
blotted from our memories for- 
ever! 

As to the work of the past, it 
is done; and it will live above 
and beyond any interruption 
that can occur. Even if through 
misfortune this Society should 
be disbanded, the work of the 
past five years is a living force 
in the universe that will affect 


the lives and happiness of future 
generations, 
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And s0, as an inspiration for 
the future, let me paraphrase the 
last stanza of the hymn: 


“In the beauty of the lily 
Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom 
That transfigures you and me; 
As he died to make men holy, 
Let us work to make men free, 

While God is marching on.” 


ADDRESS OF 
MR. WM. P. REYNOLDS. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


The subject “Science and Relig- 
ion,” on which I intend to speak to 
you this evening is too broad for 
me even to attempt it in the few min- 
utes remaining before we must ad- 
journ. Iwill, if he will pardon me, 
take the speech of Mr. Martin where 
he left it off and finish it for him. 

He closed his remarks with an 
elegant tribute to Frothingham, 
Potter, Abbot and the others whose 
noble faces look down upon us to- 
night in approbation and commen- 
dation. 

The heroism of those men, who 
dared to investigate all things, 
dared to hold fast to the truth let 
come what might, dared to repudi- 
ate all things that would not stand 
the test of reason and of reasonable 
faith, is humanity’s rich heritage. 

Because of that heritage we are 
here tonight commemorating the 
anniversary of the First Free 
Church of facoma—a church whose 
cornerstone, as I understand it, is 
unconditional emancipation from 
orthodox creeds—individual inves- 
tigation after truth, a realization of 
the highest moral idea of humanity, 
a holding fast to the truth wher- 
eyer it may be found—be it in the 
cave of Mahomet or on the cross of 
Jesus. 
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And, sir, you who have founded 
this church, you who have dared 
renounce the superstitions, the leg- 
ends, the traditions of the age, dared 
to turn the search-light of science 
upon “the mass of ancient prestige” 
and boldly teach to this people the 
truth as you found it, your picture 
should be there upon 4he wall with 
those noble pioneers who sought 
and taught free, spiritual and uni- 
versal religion. Your life will not 
have been lived in vain if you shall 
have won even a few minds to this 
higher and nobler plane of sound 
and vital morality—if you shall 
have taught only a few to under- 
stand man’s place in Nature—to 
understand that when we obey the 
laws of Nature there will be har- 
mony and happiness; that when we 
disobey them there will be discord 
and misery; that when the law is 
broken the transgressor must pay 
the penalty; that no person exists 
in the heavens above or the earth 
beneath to shield men from the 
consequence of their lawless acts, 
no demon to rob them of the fruits 
of right-living, if you shall have 
taught only a few self-reliance, 
manly and womanly independence 
and dependence, nobility of pur- 
pose, lofty aspirations, the beauty 
and grandeur of character that rests 
not on someone else, but. upon indi- 
vidual worth, inherent devotion to 
truth. 

In the onward and upward march 
of sucha generation, the perplexing 
sociological problems that confront 
and confound the civilized world 
today will be left far behind, buried 
in the tombs of superstition deep, 
down in the valleys of ignorance 
and the world will then have learned 
to say: 


‘¢ Wisdom alone out-builds the pyramids; 
Her monuments shall stand when 
Egypt’s fall,”’ 
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In a union fraternal we are gathered to- 
night, 

Our past to reyiew—its shadows and light— 

That wiser and braver, more hopeful and 
free, 

We may enter the strife of the new year 
to be. 


In the cause of a faith whose foundations 
are sure, 

Like brave pioneers, we will hardship en- 
dure; 

While shackling traditions from our souls 
we will shake, 

And gloomy old dogmas rejoicing forsake. 


A gospel of hope ’tis our mission to preach; 

“Tn truth is our trust,’’ is the creed that we 
teach ; 

For a fellowship world-wide we labor and 
pray— 

Its glorious first-fruits we’re tasting to-day. 

Far greater our circle than these walls now 
enclose— 

From sea unto sea our beacon-light glows. 

A holy devotion hath distance outrun 

Till hearts widely scattered are welded as 
one. 


Communion of soul! how it blesses and 
cheers, 4 
Bringing strength to the weary and dispel- 

ling dark fears! 
On the pathway before us streams a kind- 
lier light, 
From the comfort and grace of our greet- 
ings to-night! 
Emiuiz H. Darrow. 
Waterford, Conn. 


*Written for the Annual Roll-Call Sociable 
of the First Free Church of Tacoma. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


M. M. Mangasarian, in a lec- 
ture delivered before the Ethical 
Culture Society of Chicago, de- 
scribed the present age as “the 
age of universals.” ‘“We are 
seeking for the principles which 
underlie all systems and philoso- 
phies. We are constrained by 
the influences at play about us, 
to extend our thought until it 
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shall cover every inch of human 
ground, to enlarge our tent un- 
til it shall shelter every human 
child, to lift the dome of our 
temple until it shall touch the 
high heavens and resound with 
the murmur and music of every 
human language, of every hu- 
man hope and aspiration. This 
is the age of universals in poli- 
tics, in charity, in science, in 
religion. The beautiful dream 
of a common faith is growing 
more and more real. Truth will 
soon be the fatherland of all.” 


The “ Metropolitan Independ- 
ent Church” of New York has 
just been organized with Rev. 
Henry Frank as minister. The 
weekly bulletins of this new so- 
ciety indicate that its tendency 
is free, spiritual and universal. 
Weare awaiting from Mr. Frank 
the “statement of principles,” 
or “basis of fellowship” adopted 
by his society and hope to re- 
port further concerning it in 
our next number. 


In his brilliant essay on 
“Three results of the scientific 
Study of Nature” the president 
of Harvard University says: 
“The scientific mind has come 
to be the only kind of mind 
(except the poetic) which com- 
mands the respect of scholars, 
whatever their department of 
learning. In every field of study, 
in history, philanthropy and 
theology, as well as in natural 
history and physics, it is now 
the scientific spirit, the scien- 
tific method which prevails. The 
substitution of this receptive, 
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forereaching mind for the dog- 
matic, overbearing, closed mind, 
which assumes that it already 
possesses all essential truth and 
is entitled to the exclusive in- 
terpretation of it, is an achieve- 
ment which has much to do 
with the modern increase of 
liberty in human society, liberty 
individual, political, religious; 
it is an achievement of the 
highest promise for the future 
of the race.” 


Rev. R. Heber Newton, D. D., 
rector of All Souls’ Episcopal 
church, New York, in one of 
his January sermons is reported 
as having said that “the world 
has outlived Christianity and a 
new religion must be found.” 

A New York daily quotes him 
as follows: 

“The problem of the world at 
the present moment is ‘How to 
find a religion?’ Some great con- 
ception which shall be once more 
capable as the old were capable of 
welding societies and keeping man’s 
brutish elements in check. 

“The traditional systems of di- 
vinity which have guided the course 
of the Western world seem to hosts 
of men today of as much help as 
the charts of New York harbor 
drawn up by the primitive Knick- 
erbockers would be to our monster 
steamers. 

“The mass of average intelligent 
men are slowly and painfully real- 
izing that there is no answer to the 
Thirty-nine Articles and Westmin- 
ster Confession for us in the year 
1898. Their whole thought is as 
antique and as obsolete as the lang- 
uage of Chaucer and Spenser. Men 
ask now for a Gospel in the vernacu- 


lar of the nineteenth century. 

“Sublimely unconscious of the 
day that is breaking outside the 
church walls, our priests go on 
droning the old refrains, shout an 
impossible Bible and an unnatural 
Christ, and anathematising those 
who don’t care to come in and listen 
to their music of the past. 

“Pulpits are timorous and silent 
on the questions of the age. Con- 
ventions reauthorize at every trien- 
nial session as text books for theo- 
logical seminaries learned treatises 
which are as accurate maps of our 
present knowledge as the celestial 
charts of the Ptolemaic astrono- 
mers, with ’cycle and epic-cycle 
scribbled o’er, or the sixteenth cen- 
tury terrestrial globes.” 


The abbe Victor Charbonnel, 
of Paris, promoter of the plan 
to hold a second ‘‘World’s Par- 
liament of Religions” in 1900 
at the French metropolis, has 
withdrawn from the Catholic 
church. We had the pleasure 
of receiving a letter from this 
brave and loyal soul, in which 
he expressed his keen sympathy 
with the cause of Universal Re- 
ligion and a sincere hope that 
we would participate in the de- 
liberations of the great conven- 
tion two years hence. He dared 
to believe that the toleration of 
the Church of Rome, as ex- 
pressed by such leaders as Arch- 
bishop Ireland and _ Bishop 
Keene would be warm and 
broad enough to allow the pro- 
pagation of his cherished plan 
without interference or open 
condemnation. But in this bold 
expectation the valiant Char- 
bonnel was to be sorely disap- 
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pointed. In the following words 
he states the grounds of his en- 
forced withdrawal with a can- 
dor and white-mindedness that 
cannot but inspire and. give 
cause for hearty congratulation. 

‘‘A thousand reasons that many 
others have had, but chiefly a su- 
preme disillusion. For a long time 
I have felt the social injustice prac- 
ticed by the church, with its toler- 
ant pretension to doctrinal infalli- 
bility and intellectual domination. 
To break this abominable system, 
two years ago I proposed to hold a 
congress in 1900, at Paris, at which 
representatives of all religions and 
races might take part. The mean- 
ing of this assembly would have 
been the affirmation of the equal 
value of all consciences, the deriva- 
tion of all religions from the same 
source and tolerance. The Catholic 
clergy opposed my design, their ir- 
ritation always increasing. They 
pretended that Catholicism, having 
the monopoly of truth, should have 
no contact with error. I was con- 
quered, and from that moment re- 
belled. My dignity would not let 
me profess a creed that my reason 
could not admit.” 

Victor Charbonnel has left the 
Roman Catholic church, but 
only to identify himself with a 
catholicism that is neither Ro- 
man nor Greek, but human. 


CHURCH NEWS. 


TACOMA. 


FOURTH ANNUAL “ROLL-CALL’’ 
SOCIABLE. 

The fourth annual roll eall 

sociable of the First Free Church 

was held in the parlors of the 
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Society on the evening of Janu- 
ary 10th. The programme con- 
sisted of the roll call, to which 
a good majority of the members 
responded; the hearing of re- 
ports from officers of the various 
organizations identified with the 
church; and an hour of social 
intercourse. The following are 
synopses of the reports read. 


THE FREE CHURCH RECORD. 


January first marks the be- 
ginning of the sixth volume of 
our journal, which has main- 
tained itself through all the 
vicissitudes of hard times. It 
has gone into nearly every State 
of the Union and to many 
foreign countries. 

I nave prepared a detailed 
statement showing where The 
Record goes to. It is interesting 
to note that its most constant out- 
of-town friends reside in Massa- 
chusetts and a good many of 
them pretty near Boston. Were 
it not that liberal donations in 
cash have been made to The 
Record from time to time, its 
financial condition would not be 
anywhere near so satisfactory as 
it is. At present all the bills 
against The Record are paid 
except a balance of eighteen 
dollars due the City Printing 
Company, but amounts due 
from delinquent subscribers will 
easily take care of this. Dona- 
tions cannot always be expected 
and it would encourage the 
publication committee exceed- 
ingly if forty or fifty new sub- 
scriptions could be taken. 

The Record is now a monthly 
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publication instead of a bi- 
monthly as heretofore, but the 
subscription price remains at 
one dollar. 

SAMUEL COLLYER, TREASURER. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Our Sunday school is in an 
exceedingly flourishing condi- 
tion. The average attendance 
of scholars is 103. For 134 
scholars we have nine very efli- 
cient teachers, under whose 
leadership the school (except 
the kindergarten and two 
classes) is making a study of the 
Old Testament books in the light 
of the ‘“‘higher criticism.” We 
have two sources of revenue. 
One is the customary collection; 
the other, the “birthday gift” of 
each scholar and teacher to the 
Sunday school. We have re- 
ceived many new books for our 
library since the last “roll-cali 
sociable,” and further additions 
are soon to be made. All things 
considered, I think 1897 has 
been the most successful year 
we have ever had. We owe our 
success, mostly, to the patriotism 
of the scholars and to the interest 
manifested by our teachers in 
the work they so cheerfully per- 
form. 

8. RITTER WILKESON, SECRETARY 
AND LIBRARIAN. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TREASURY. 


On January 11th, 1897, there 
was transferred to me by my 
predecessor a cash balance of 
$25.06, on savings deposit in the 
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Metropolitan bank. The average 
collection per Sunday since the 
opening of the church-year in 
October was $2.50. The dis- 
bursements to date have been 
$50.65, leaving a balance of 
$4.40. Two outstanding bills 
fall due in a month, which will 
then be paid and a balance re- 
main to go toward the expenses 
of our summer picnic. The 
“Birthday” 'Treasury has been 
steadily increasing and now 
amounts to $19,31. The income 
from this source purchases new 
books for the Sunday School 
Library. 
H. GARRETSON, TREASURER. 


THE LADIES’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 


The Friendly Society has 
nothing entirely new to report 
this year. In a quiet way a 
great deal of good work, hard to 
record, has been done. Our 
various departments have been 
conducted as usual. 

For our literary work this 
year we are to take up one of 
the vital questions of the day at 
each meeting; have one paper 
written upon it, to be followed 
by a general discussion upon the 
We shall have sewing, at each 
meeting, of necessary articles 
for illness, to be lent where ex- 
treme cases of poverty come un- 
der our notice. Our hospital 
committee is doing excellent 
work visiting all the hospitals 
in the city, and the county jail, 
distributing good literature, 
flowers, fruits,etc. The matron 
told the committee last month 
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that no church in the city had 
done so much for the hospital 
as has ours. 

Since the last annual report 
our society has given five enter- 
tainments, netting altogether 
$285.50, which with our mem- 
bership fees brings our income 
for the year up to $320. Now 
that better times are in sight, 
we shall be able to enlarge the 
sphere of our activities during 
the present year. 

MRS. ALFRED W. MARTIN, PRES’T. 


HOME CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


We have located six libraries 
of carefully selected books in as 
many homes in the poorer dis- 
tricts of the city. Hach library 
has its attendant visitor ap- 
pointed from among our church 
members who goes every Satur- 
day to meet with the boys and 
girls to receive and distribute 
the books and to discuss what 
has been read. The work is 
conducted under the auspices of 
our Ladies’ Friendly Society, by 
whom the necessary funds for 
the work are contributed. 

MRS. C. M. CRUMP, SECRETARY. 


THE POST OFFICE MISSION. 


During the past year we have 
received enquiries for our Free 
Church literature, from the 
states of Kentucky, California, 
Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Wash- 
ington, and also from British 
Pied ea In each case the 

emand was promptly supplied. 
All bills have Rata held. Bal. 
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ance on hand, 97 cents. 
MRS. J. R. HENDERY, SEC’Y. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ ALLIANCE. 


We have entered upon the 
second year of our organization 
with six names added to our 
membership. 

Regular meetings have been 
held twice a month during the 
winter. We took up the study 
of Tennyson’s “In Memorian” 
under Mrs. Martin’s leadership. 
In June we enjoyed a delightful 
picnic at Steilacoom on Mrs. 
Martin’s invitation. This au- 
tumn our regular meetings were 
resumed with studies in the 
lives of America’s greatest wo- 
men for our subject. Last April 
we gave an entertainment for 
the benefit of the church which 
netted $15, and in December we 
had charge of a table at the 
church fair and took in $19.12. 

Plans for practical work dur- 
ing 1898 are now under consid- 
eration. 

MILpRED Brown, PRES’? 


THE PANSY CLUB. 


This is the youngest girls or- 
ganization of the church. Week- 
ly meetings are held on Satur- 
day mornings at my house, from 
10:30 to noon. A course of 
sewing is being pursued which 
will, whe nfinished, give the girls 
a really thorough knowledge of 
this very housewifely art. Last 
spring they were anxious to help 
the church in some practical 
way and they arranged for an 
entertainment, with Mrs. Mar- 
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tin’s help, realizing $20 from 
their efforts. 

Twenty girls compose this 
club. All girls attending our 
Sunday school who are under 
fourteen and over six are eligi- 
ble for membership. 

Lucy A. 8S. Gresz, Director. 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CLUB. 


The object of this organization 
has been to furnish music for 
the services of our church. 

During the year 1897 a certain 
number of its members consti- 
tuted its choir, which has been 
under the leadership of a di- 
rector hired by theclub. During 
the earlier part of the year Mr. 
F. W. Low acted as musical 
director, and since his removal 
to British Columbia the choir 
has been instructed at different 
times by Mrs. J. Vincent Browne, 
Miss Galliher and Mr. Edward 
Young. 

During the year the club has 
given five parties, the total re- 
ceipts therefrom amounting to 
$67.70. The total expenditures 
for musical director, etc., were 
$64.95, leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $2.75. 

Saturday evening, January 
8th, the Young People’s Club 
disbanded and its members im- 
mediately organized a new soci- 
ety. The purpose of this new 
organization is to plan for pro- 
viding better music at the Sun- 
day services and to that end 
committees have been appointed 
to devise ways and means for 
raising funds with which to 


purchase a pipe organ, select a 
choir director, who shall organ- 
ize and conduct a new choir. 

HARVEY L. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT. 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE FRA- 
TERNITY. 


During the past year the fol- 
lowing programme of entertain- 
ments was successfully carried 
out: An illustrated reading of 
the Courtship of Miles Standish, 
under the direction of Mr. A. E. 
Joab, who also conducted a class 
for the study of Shakspere; 
a course of lectures, including 
astronomy, electricity, Indian 
mythology and Wagner’s music 
among the subjects discussed. 
The club needs reorganization 
under another name and with 
modification of its constitution. 
It is hoped that the needed 
changes will be effected this 
year. 

J. M. KEAN, PRESIDENT. 


NON RESIDENT MEMBERSHIP ROLL. 


In the spring of 1895 the 
board of trustees, believing that 
the position taken by the Free 
Church would meet the need of 
many people throughout the 
country, passed a resolution to 
inaugurate a non-resident mem- 
bership roll. In pursuance of 
this object, a circular letter was 
written and sent to a number of 
people who were believed to be 
in sympathy with the movement 
for free, spiritual and universal 
religion. This letter invited 
such persons to become “non- 
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resident members” of the church 
by signing a blank which was 
inclosed for the purpose, and 
which was to be affixed to the 
membership roll. ‘Twenty-six 
signatures had been received 
when Rev. R. B. Marsh, minister 
of the People’s Church of Peo- 
ria, Illinois, entered a protest 
against the letter on account of 
the statement it contained that 
the Tacoma Church “to-day 
stands alone in the world asa 
local organization devoted tothe 
promotion of free, spiritual and 
universal religion in avowed in- 
dependence of all historical reli- 
gions.” Mr. Marsh claimed that 
his own church occupied the 
same position. This gave rise 
to an interesting and helpful 
controversy which resulted in 
an explicit statement by Mr. 
Marsh of the real identity of the 
position of the Peoria Society 
and ours. The newly adopted 
enterprise was then dropped 
until January, 1897, when the 
trustees appointed a correspond- 
ing secretary whose duty it 
should be to revive the original 
plan and organize thoroughly a 
non-resident membership de- 
partment of the church. The 
first step taken was to write a 
second letter of invitation which 
should avoid the error com- 
mitted in the first. This was 
sent to all those former members 
of the church who had left 
Tacoma and whose addresses 
were procurable, and, from time 
to time, to such other people as 
were believed to be in sympathy 
with our cause. Of the invita- 
tions sent out before October 10, 
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sixty-one were accepted, fifty- 
four were returned by the post- 
office on account of erroneous 
addresses and one was refused. 
A notice was put in the Free 
Church Record that our literature 
could be obtained from the cor- 
esponding secretary anda goodr 
many requests for it were re- 
ceived in consequence. In one 
or two cases this resulted in the 
applicant’s enrollment in the 
non-resident membership. No 
obligations of any sort were im- 
posed on the non-resident mem- 
bers, but a number of them gave 
substantial proof of their in- 
terest by sending contributions 
with their signatures. 

All the non-resident members 
are supplied regularly with the 
free publications of the church, 
and correspondence is kept up 
with all who desire it. 

FANNY L. ABBOT. 


Since my appointment as 
Miss Abbot’s successor eight 
names have been added to the 
non-resident membership roll, 
making it 69. On November Ist 
a letter was sent to the non- 
resident members and to other 
friends, telling them of our 
birthday celebration and of our 
desire to free the church from 
debt. In response to these letters 
we received $215.00. Our books 
now showa balance of $6.39 with 
which to begin the new year. 

) M. Lovisg Prrower. 


TREASURERS REPORT. 


At the beginning of the year 
1897 which marked as we all be- 
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lieved, the end of the most far 
reaching financial depression 
the country had ever seen, the 
floating debt of our society 
amounted to $1108.30. $225 
being due on account of inter- 
est, $35.65 on account of taxes, 
the balance of $834.65 repre- 
senting the accumulated indebt- 
edness to our minister since 
May 1,1895. Today the sum 
of our outstanding obligations 
is somewhat less than a year 
ago, being $1043.17 and consist- 
ing of two items, viz: Indebt- 
edness to our minister $930.67 
and interest for the quarter end- 
ime Dees, 97,0 $12.50; | Dur- 
ing the past year repairs to the 
church and _ parsonage’ were 
made, amounting to $86.66 and 
insurance premiums for three 
years paid amounting to $82.50. 
The total income for the year 
was $3265.20, total expenditures 
$3262.55, leaving a balance of 
$5.65 in the treasury. 
R. T. REID. 


PEORIA. 


The health of the minister 
has steadily improved, though 
he has had some days of great 
prostration. He has lately been 
able to conduct several funerals, 
and to lecture before the Scien- 
tific Society on “Science and 
Morals,” at which place he met 
nearly all of his people, who 
were greatly rejoiced to hear 
him again. The people have 
endeared themselves greatly to 
him by their kindness during 
his illness and letters have 
reached him from friends of the 
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cause that are very cheering. 
The outlook is more hopeful 
than last month. The Peoria 
Journal publishes Mr. Marsh’s 
sermons and so helps to keep 
our cause before the people. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


[All persons desiring to ask questions on 
ethical or religious subjects, to be 
answered in these columns, are re- 
quested to address ‘‘Editor Free 
Church Record,’”’ 409 North E Street, 
‘Tacoma, Wash. ] 


Q. Why, at the end of a mayer, 
do you never say ““Amen’’? 


A. Because it is not for the 
minister to say it. If said at all, 
it should be by the congregation 
or by the choir. The word 
“Amen” means ‘so be it,’ and 
is thus a response, an expression 
of assent to what the minister 
has said in his prayer. It is an 
affirmation of approval, a sym- 
bol of concurrence on the part 
of others with what has been 
spoken. It is therefore mean- 
ingless when said by the min- 
ister himself. On the other 
hand, it is most meaningful ata 
Methodist prayer-meeting where 
every sentence of the pastor’s 
prayer receives a hearty re- 
sponsive “Amen”. 


Q What do you think of say- 


ing grace at meals? H. 


A. It is a question that be- 
longs essentially to the sanctity 
of home life. Nothing is more 
beautiful than a brief out- 
pouring of gratitude when pa- 
rents and children come together 
at table, for then the meaning 
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of Home is most manifest. To 
“say grace’ at such a time 
makes of the daily meal a home- 
sacrament. But, like other 
prayers for special occasions, 
“race” easily declines to the 
level of routine and becomes 
then a dead form. This is why 
many persons prefer to think 
“orace”’ rather than say it, in 
this respect following the exam- 
ple of the Friends, who have 
silent thanksgiving at meals. 
One thought concerning the 
subject there is which should be 
added to what has been said. 
If you are not in the habit of 
having “grace” said at your 
home, pray do not ask your 
minister to say it for you. Re- 
member that “grace,” if said (or 
simply thought), belongs to the 
sacredness of the family, and as 
such should be reverently re- 
served for father or mother and 
not delegated to a stranger or 
even friend, unless a very near 
one. In this connection a re- 
mark once made by Rev. W. C. 
Gannett is much to the point: 
“Would you ask me to kiss your 
children good night for you? 
Then neithershould you ask me 
to say grace for you.” If you 
have the custom, keep it sa- 
credly; if not, then I beseech 
you not toturn athing so sacred 
into a matter of etiquette by 
asking me to say it for you. 


Q. Why do you close your eyes 
when engaged in prayer? J. 


A. For the same reason that 
I close them at a concert, listen- 
ing to a sonata of Beethoven or 
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to an overture of Wagner. For 
the same reason that I close 
them when thinking out some 
difficult problem in my study. 

To close the eyes is an aid to 
concentration of thought so that 
all else is shut out, Prayer is a 
withdrawing from the outer 
world so that the petty cares fall 
into oblivion. The round of rou- 
tine is broken and a hush is 
created in which the mind can 
fix itself on the Universal Mind, 
hold in view the ideals of good- 
ness, beauty, love, that they may 
lure us to their divine -altitude. 
To close the eyes, to “veil the 
earth’s distracting sights,” pow- 
erfully aids our inward devo- 
tions. 


———_—_—_- 
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PRANCIS E. ABBOT. 
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RELIGION AND RELIGIONS. 


[Extract from a lecture recently delivered in 
Temple Emanuel, Denver, Col.] 


History has been a comedy of er- 
rors ora tragedy for the truth. The 
human race has advanced by stumb- 
ling, by marching over the graves 
Every science has had 
Chemistry 


of martyrs. 
a mortal combat for life. 
struggled with alchemy, and astrolo- 
gy was the inveterate foe of astron- 
omy. Before liberty became a sac- 
ramental word, it crushed the thrones 
of tyranny and bridled the reck- 
lessness of license; and before the 
true spirit of socialism will sway 
the human family, selfishness wheth- 
er sceptered in palaces or squattered 
in hovels must be silenced. 

One science more than any other, 
has suffered from the perversions of 
man. Its teachings have been so 
distorted that even to-day, there are 
many who discredit its claims, and 
but the fewest understand its under- 
lying principle. I refer to religion, 
the science of human life. The 
science of man’s relation to man has 
been so perverted that the impres- 
sion prevails that the main function 
of religion is to inform us about the 
mysteries of God, the marvels about 
us or the fate that awaits us when 
our tenure of earth is over. We must 
unroll the scroll of the centuries to 
read religion’s primal message. We 
shall find that no people has been 
found without religion. Religion 
was the bond joining the earliest 
families. It was the sense of re- 
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sponsibility, cementing in solidarity 
our remote ancestors. Infant man 
believed himself under the protec- 
tion of a great power, his ever pres- 
ent but invisible chieftain. When 
gathering in the grove for his re- 
past, a place was arranged for the 
unseen.friend. Here is the origin 
A few words were 
spoken in his remembrance. Here 
is the origin of prayer. His share 
of the banquet remained uneaten. 


Here is the origin of sacrifice. Rites 


of ceremony. 


and ceremonies were the symbols 
leading early man to the Highest. 
They were the poetry of the common 
gathering. Sacrifice and ceremony, 
however, were gradually perverted 
into a contract, to release the debtor 
from further obligation. The simple 
bond of fraternity, basic to religion, 
was forgotten, and to-day yet, man 
is under the influence of the perver- 
sion of symbolism. Creed takes the 
place of conduct, prayer is the sub- 
stitute for action, a mechanical as- 
sent to formulated dogma assures 
the beatitude of the hereafter. 

The founder of Judaism recog- 
nized _ this tendency. 
Abraham warns his followers that 
religion is not magic or miracle. He 
tells them not to worry about God. 
Whatis God? “Tam, El Shaddai, 
the all-embracing one.” 


dangerous 


What is religion? “ Walk before 
Me and be perfect.” Moses empha- 
sizes the same idea. ‘Iam that I 


am.” ‘ Be ye holy as I, the Lord 


your God am holy.” Do not op- 
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Look out for the dumb ani: 
Take care of the poor. As 
we advance in the history of the 


press. 
mals. 


Hebrews, this principle is laid down 
in ever insisting earnestness. Samuel 
says: “To obey is better than to 
sacrifice.” 

Micah proclaims: “‘ Why come be- 
fore the Lord with burnt offerings? 
Does He consider the thousands of 
What does He require but 
to love kindness, to do justice and 
Malachi 
urges: ‘ Have we not all one Father, 
hath not one God created us? Live 
in peace.” The first Isaiah com- 
mands: “Protect the widow, sup- 
port the orphan, make yourselves 
clean. Without this, your holidays 


rams? 


to walk in humanity.” 


are worthless. I withdraw mine 
eyes when you pray.” The second 
Isaiah charges the people: “ Distrib- 
ute thy bread to the hungry, shelter 
the afflicted, clothe the naked, sever 
the shackles of selfishness. 

Every religion has a sacred mis- 
sion. Buddhism and Mohammedan- 
‘ism, Christianity and Judaism, have 
-a noble function in the economy of 
humanity. » None has a monopoly of 
‘either virtue or vice. May the day 
be not far distant when differences 
of opinion will be a spur to knowl- 
edge, not the sponsor of bigotry. 
‘Then all will see the‘ good in each, 
‘and each will recognize the good in 
all. --Then the church of God will 
become the church of man. 

An old rabbinical legend has it 
that when Jacob left his. home he 


wandered, footsore and friendless, 
in unknown fields. Alone under 
the silent sentries of the night, he 
looked about for a resting-place for 
his tired head. All the stones of the 
field cried out: “Take me for thy 
pillow!” Because all were anxious 
to serve him, the Creator 
them into one stone. Jacob dreamed 
of heaven. When he awoke he 
called the pillow Beth El, the house 
of God. So one day all religions, 
eager to become the pillow of man, 
will be united into one great rock, 
the foundation stone for the stately 
Temple of Humanity. 


turned 


SUPERSTITION AND PROGRESS. 


A Discourse on the Ethics of ‘Criticism, 
Spoken in the First Free Church of Tacoma, 
Sunday, January 23, 1808. 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


In his brilliant essay on “ Buckle’s 
Fallacies,” Prof. John Fiske lays 
stress on an important and oft-for- 
gotten fact. It is that all religious 
beliefs, no matter how antiquated 
and crude they may be, have had a 
function to fulfil, a part to play in 
the moral and spiritual progress of 
the race. Wherever this truth has 
been recognized,and understood, it 
has putan end to the bold and blatant 
iconoclasm, the raw rationalism, the 
shallow and irreverent criticism, with 
which, alas, much current. “free 
thought” literature is still loaded. 
We see it in the secularist journals, 
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in many of the published lectures 
of Col. Ingersoll and others of his ilk, 
less rhetorical and less skillful than 
he; writings that are shot through and 
through with a destructive spirit and 
an iconoclastic purpose, which, 
though it does great good in expos- 
ing fallacies and superstitions and in 
yet fails to ap- 
part 


forcing men to thin 
preciate the indispensable 
played by all superstitions in the re- 
ligious evolution of man, fails to see 
that it is only because they contain 
some fragment of truth that they 
have withstood the critics’ attacks. 

In this group of publications we 
see criticism as it is, not as it ought 
to be. For the ethics of criticism 
requires a frank recognition of the 
fact that every belief, no matter how 
obsolete and effete, has had its place 
- and purpose, every superstition, how- 
ever fanciful or absurd, has had a 
function to fulfill in the progress of 
mankind. 

As the geologist determines the 
antiquity of a given stratum and as- 
signs it its place in the geological 
formations of the earth, as the bota- 
nist determines the genus of a given 
specimen and classifies it among the 
flora of the soil, so the theologian’s 
task is to determine the place of a 
given superstition in the growth of 
religious thought, to show the needs 
it satisfied, the wants it met, the part 
it played in the development of re- 
ligious thought. In some measure 
this task has been achieved, thanks 
to the labors of German, Dutch and 


‘French critics, and their disciples in 


the Christian church, Stanley, Mar- 
tineau, Caird and others; thanks also 
to the labors of that illustrious lib- 
eral, Octavius Brooks Frothingham, 
one of the three first apostles of 
His 
special delight it was to show forth 


Free Religion in America. 
the soul of truth in error, the soul 
of good in things evil, the germs 
of reason in superstitions, to do full 
justice to outgrown beliefs that 
most people carelessly criticised or 
branded as altogether worthless and 
inane. 

Some years ago among the fossils 
in the Kansas shales, the petrified 
remains of a strange unique crea- 
ture were found. 
pterodactyl. 


Tt is known as the 
In the expanse of its 
wings it covered twenty feet. Its 
head and neck were those of a bird, 
its teeth, those of a crocodile. Its 
skeleton was so constructed that it 
could walk on the ground, fly 
through the air and climb a tree. 
What should be done with the 
pterodactyl? To what class in the 
animal kingdom should it be as- 
signed? No known order claimed it, 
yet it came at nature’s bidding in the 
due course of animal evolution. A 
hideous combination of reptile and 
bird, frightful and ugly as it was, it 
yet may have seemed beautiful in 
its own day and generation, Though 
not to be compared with any of the 
creatures in the existing kingdom of 
animalia, it yet had its place, lived 
its own life and performed its part 
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in the great drama of Nature. So 
is it with the strange unique crea- 
tions of theology. The most hideous 
superstitions, the most motley be- 
hefs, the most ridiculous rites and 
absurd symbols, all have had a place 
and a purpose in the history of re- 
ligion and any criticism is unjust, 
unethical which fails to recognize 
this fact when passing sentence upon 
them. Some of these queer crea- 
tions have survived, “stood over.” 
Hence, their name, super-stitions. 
How came they to “stand-over’’? 
Because they contain a truth-germ. 
All error in this world is kept alive 
only by reason of a germ of truth 
contained in it, and the ethics of 
criticism on prevailing superstitions 
means appreciation of this fact. It 
means that if we trample them un- 
der foot, it must not be in the spirit 
of destruction, but rather as the oxen 
on oriental threshing floors trampled 
the harvest ears to separate the chaff 
from the wheat. The critic who 
puts ethics into his criticism will 
look for the life-giving truth-germ 
that has caused the perpetuation of 
erroneous beliefs, and the more’ un- 
promising its appearance of that 
truth-germ, the more diligent and 
patient will his search for it be. 

The owner of an india rubber tree 
watched its growth closely for sev- 
eral months. He observed that as 
the leaves grew they became envel- 
oped in a sheath, that a little white 
fluid soon surrounded the leaf and 
attached it to the sheath gradually. 


’ contains. 


As the leaf developed it absorbed 
the fluid until the absorption being 
completed, the connection was dis- 
solved and the sheath withered and 
fell to the ground. So is it with the 
They 
stand to truth in the same relation 
that the sheath stands to the leaf: 
Superstition is the sheath covering 


superstitions: of religion. 


the truth-leaf, conservatism is the 
little white fluid that unites them, 
while the power ‘of evidence is the 
silent force that causes the absorp- 
tion of the fluid and the withering 
of the sheath, leaving the simple 
truth to stand in all the strength of 
its own naked majesty. Thus, for 
example, the doctrine of “verbal in- 
spiration of the Bible” is a sheath for 
the imperishable truths that the Bible 
The dogma of “total de- 
pravity” is a sheath covering the truth 
that man has a tendency to evil as 
well as to good. The doctrine of 
“vicarious atonement” is a sheath 
for the truth that self-forgetfulness 
saves others and ourselves, that we 
mnst first be lost to self before we 
can save others. The miracle of 
Mary’s immaculate motherhood is a 
sheath for the truth of the divine- 
ness of all motherhood, because love 
makes motherhood divine and _ all 
maternity miraculous. Faith in the 
Virgin as the healer of diseases is a 
sheath for the truth that faith itself 
is a healer and that it often makes 
very little difference what the faith 
isin. The doctrine of the “divinity 
of Christ’ is a sheath for the truth 
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that “divinity is in humanity” that 
the day of pentecost was not a thou- 
sand years ago, but occurs every 
time the light of truth flashes from 
one human heart to help another. 

To most of us these doctrines are 
errors, but the ethics of criticism re- 
quires us to refrain from ridiculing 
them and instead spend our strength 
in searching for the imperishable 
helpful truth-germ that is in each of 
them. So, also, regarding the le- 
gends and the myths of the Old 
Testament, there are several ways of 
criticising them but only one of 
these ways is ethical. One is to 
claim that they are literally true and 
that if any facts seem to be opposed 
to them, so to adjust the text that it 
will harmonize with the facts. An- 
other way is to regard these 
stories as utterly foolish, barren, 
worthless myths. But the 
is to regard them as productions 
of the childhood of the world, at- 
tempts of ancient Hebrew thought 
to explain the facts of the universe 
and therefore to be judged in the 
light of the knowledge and exper- 
ience possessed by their authors and 
not merely in the light of modern 
scholarship and science. 

The stories of creation as told in 
Genesis, and in the standard works 
on geology, have nothing whatever 
to do with one another. They begin 
with different premises and arrive at 
different conclusions. Therefore, 
any attempt to force the former into 
agreement with the latter is unethi- 


rue way 


cal, unjust to the Hebrew poet who 
sought to write a religious poem, 
not a scientific treatise, and whose 
poem, in so far as it had a basis in 
scicnce, was the natural outgrowth 
of the then universally 
Ptolemaic theory of the 
The story of the flood, as 
in the book of Genesis, 
judged in the same way. 


accepted 
universe. 
recorded 
must be 
Geology 
and astronomy unite in the assertion 
that there never was such a flood. 
Archeology declares there 
could have been sucha vessel as the 
ark, What then was the story written 
for? What purpose had its author in 
view? 


never 


The ethics of criticism calls 
for an answer to these questions and 
insists that it is not enough for us to 
raise our geological and arithmeti- 
cal objections to the narrative and 
forthwith discard it as a_ childish 
myth. It was written to explain 
the law of punishment, to show that 
sin has its consequences and right- 
eousness its reward. Sin and evil 
eradicate the race, the seed of right- 
eousness survives all floods, disaster 
and destruction await the wicked, 
eternal life is for the doers of the 
Such was the aweful, 
practical truth which the flood-legend 
was meant to teach. 


Divine will. 


Again and again has superstition 
served a beneficent purpose. See, 
for example, how in the ‘‘dark ages,” 
—the period intervening between the 
fall of the Roman empire and the 
rise of the renaissance——see how the 


chief superstition of that time, the 
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dogma of an infallible church with its 
claim for universal obedience, served 
to hold together the restless anarchic 


element in central Europe and the 
swarming hordes of Teutons in the 
north. See, again, how in the Ref- 
ormation the superstition of an infal- 
lible Bible was the means of welding 
into one strong mass the Protestant- 
ism of the sixteenth century, strong 
enough to resist the assaults of an 
“infallible church.” 
tion of the virgin,” says Lecky, 
“was the origin of many of the 


“The venera- 


purest elements of our civilization.” 
Superstitious as it was, the medizval 
conception of the Virgin became an 
ideal that exercised an exceptionally 
salutary influence. Even the dogma 
of hell, blackest of superstitions 
that it is, has served and still serves 
a profound and most helpful influ- 
ence in keeping thousands in paths 
of virtue, too weak and ignorant to 
be otherwise restrained from evil 
doing. That superstition too, has its 
germ of imperishable truth. Its in- 
ventor did not exult in the thought 
of millions groaning in eternal ago- 
ny, much less did he mean to insult 
deity. He was simply a man more 
deeply impressed with the hateful- 
ness of sin. He fixed his thought 
on the gracious Saviour who gave 
himself as a sacrifice, and on the uu- 
purchased glory of eternal bliss. And 
so, by contrast, sin and evil seemed 
abominable. Like Draco, who had 
but one penalty in his code for all of- 
fenses because all sin was terrible 


and nothing was worse than death, 
so this author of the dogma of hell 
had but one fate for the 
It was his way of  interpret- 
ing the moral law of compensa- 
tion that brings on every fault and 
foible its weight of pénalty. 
This is the soul of truth inthe error 
of the hell-dogma. As fast as men 
see this truth, this law of retribution 
which the dogma was meant to con- 


vey, they will 


sinful. 


evolve a rational 
theory of punishment out of this 
truth-germ, which the superstition 
sheathes. 

What now are the lessons to be 
learned from these considerations? 
First, to be susr to all superstitions, 
to judge them in the light of their 
own day and see the part they 
played in the progress of religious 
thought, the useful purpose they 
served in promoting the proper con- 
duct of life. Second, to see that 
KNOWLEDGE of truth is progress- 
its seat in ex- 
and man’s 


ive because it has 
perience, experience 
has been slowly broadening and 
deepening throughout the ages. 
In the words of the New Testament 
writer, the author of the second 
epistle to Timothy, we can state the 
seeond lesson taught us by this study 
of the ethics of criticism. In II. 
Timothy 2:ix, we read: “The word 
of God is not bound.” Truth is the 
“word of God,” and it cannot be 
bound to any age, institution, book 
orman. Many a so-called truth of 


one age becomes the superstition of 
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the next, and the heresy of to-day 
Yet in 
all ages men have tried to bind the 


the orthodoxy of to-morrow. 


word of God, to fix limits within 
which alone it is to be found. But 
with the writer of the New Testa- 
ment we hold that truth cannot be 
bound, that the last word on any 
subject never can be spoken, that a 
finite being living in an infinite uni- 
verse can never utter the FINAL 
word on any question. 

No church has all the truth there 
is, none has an exclusive channel of 
inspiration; the word of God cannot 
be bound to a church, for the soul is 
above all churches. 

It cannot be bound toa book,such 
as the Bible, because with all its in- 
spiring literature the Bible has neith- 
er the SOLE possession of truth nor 
the WHOLE of it, nor again is ita 
special revelation as distinguished 
from others. The soul is greater than 
all Bibles. Again, the word of God 
cannot be bound to a man, not even 
to Jesus of Nazareth, because hu- 
manity is greater than any man. 
The sum of virtue and wisdom be- 
longs to the race, not to any individ- 
ual. Truth is larger than any single 
revelation of it. 

If then it be true that the word of 
God cannot be bound, that religion’s 
last word never has been, never can 
be spoken, that progressive human 
thought can only approximate it, 
because of our finitude, it ought to 
be forever impossible for us to speak 
disparagingly or contemptuously of 


any outgrown beliefs, dogmas or 
superstitions. Let us acknowledge 
that we have outgrown them, but 
not without first noting the part they 
played, the function they fulfilled, 
the useful purposes they served and 
still serve as sheaths covering truths 
to be eventually freed from their 
covering. No more imperative in- 
tellectual duty can there be for us of 
the Free Church, who have parted 
company with sectarianism and dog- 
matism, than to practice the ethics 
of criticism, rendering to whatever 
beliefs we discard the justice which 
is their due. Proud as we may prop- 
erly be of the advances made in 
our century upon the ideas of the 
eighteenth, it behooves us modest- 
ly to remember that the religious 
thought of the twentieth century 
will not rest on our achievements, 
for, 


‘Upward the soul forever turns her eyes— 
The next houralways shames the hour before. 
No God-like thing knows aught of less and 
less, 
But widens to the boundless Perfectness; 
And ever as successive ages roll, 
New truths shall glorify the soul, 
And lead man’ nearer to the Perfect Whole.” 
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LIFE’S MEANING. 


BY A. H. GARRETSON. 


[Written after hearing a sermon at the First 
Free Church on ‘The Meaning of Life.’’] 


What is life and what its purpose? 
Is the question of to-day. 

We must answer this great question, 
By our duties done each day. 

Can we doubt life hath a purpose 
In the great eternal plan, 

Ever onward, ever upward, 
Toward perfection of the man. 


Not in seeking selfish pleasures 
In the giddy whirl of life; 

But in deeds of helpful kindness, 
Winning laurels in the strife; 

Working for the good of others, 
To advance the human race 

To a higher, nobler manhood, 
Filled with duty, love and grace. 


Would you reach life’s goal and purpose? 
Seek not pleasure for your own: 
For in making others happy 
Is the highest joy that’s known. 
Let that joy be unexpected, 
Seek it never for your own; 
It will come when least expected 
From a source to youunknown. 


Those who seek a Selfish pleasure, 
Thinking it within their grasp, 
Find it hath eluded capture, 
And hath broken its golden clasp. 
And that joy that’s least expected, 
From unselfish duties done, 
Brings to life its rarest blessing. 
Thus we have life’s purpose won. 
Tacoma, January 2, 1898. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tur Comine Prorre. By Rev. C. 
F. Dole, pp. 209. Price, $1.00. 


A copy of this little book should 
be in every American household. It 
deals with questions that directly 
concern every one of us, especially 
as members of the social organism. 
The most noteworthy feature of the 


book is the rational optimism which 


underlies and pervades it. The 


author is not by temperament an op- 


timist. He has won his optimism by 
a careful, diligent, unbiased study 
of the political and social outlook of 
our country. He justifies his hope- 
fulness and faith in a higher grade 
of political life and a better social 
order by appeal to an array of most 
He shows that 
“the winning forces in the world 
are not selfishness and greed, but 
justice, good will, friendliness and 
humanity.” 


encouraging facts. 


Mr. Dole’s argument 
convinces because its conclusions 
are logical deductions from premises 
whose reality he once doubted but 
which on candid examination he has 
found to be genuine. The socialist, 
the single taxer and the anarchist 
will do well to weigh the critical pas- 
sages in the book, particularly in the 
chapters on “Short Cuts to Success” 
and ‘Possible Revolution.” 


Each of the twelve chapters has a 
message of inspiration for the read- 
er, whatever his political or socio- 
logical views may be. We com- 
mend it to every one, without qualifi- 
cation or reserve. 


Auu’s RigHT wITH THE WORLD. 
By Charles B. Newcomb. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. 261. (Philosophical 
Pub’g Co., Boston, Mass.) 


In forty-five short chapters the 
author discusses on themes relating 
to the proper conduct of life from 
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the standpoint of what is called 
“menticulture.” The purpose of 
the book is declared to be to stimu- 
late a sense of the inseparable union 
of man and God, to the end that 
daily life may be lifted to the level 
of spiritual poise, fearlessness, free- 
dom from worry, resentment and 
‘“bric-a-brac” bondage. There can be 
no doubt but that this purpose of the 
book will be fulfilled for many of 
its readers. But commonplaces 
have found entrance to many chap- 
ters and one’s equanimity is occa- 
sionally disturbed by dogmatisms, 
i.e. affirmations for which no evi- 
dence is furnished, but yet demanded 
by all for whom these bold assertions 
are open questions. Many conten- 
tions of the menticulturists are still 
in the scales and science holds the 
balance. 


Bia BrsLe SToRIEs. 
Bach. 
cents. 


By Weeki 
16mo., 136 pp. Price. 50 


This book furnishes another illus- 
tration of that crude criticism which 
is altogether out of harmony with 
the spirit and attainments of ordina- 
ry modern intelligence, not to men- 
tion scholarship. The author, as- 
suming that the “big Bible stories” 
recorded in Genesis are still accepted 
as literally true by the orthodox 
world, proceeds to expose their fals- 
ity and absurdity, but with much 
less force and skill than did the erit- 
ics of the eighteenth century. We 
have had enough of this sort of Bib- 


lical criticism. Mr. Bach has failed 
to consider what the ethics of criti- 
cism requires and in consequence 
has thrust upon the public a work 
that contributes nothing to the de- 
partment of Biblical study, but on 
the contrary retards the task of edu- 
cating the masses how to form a 
just and worthy estimate of Biblical 
literature. In his concluding chap- 
ter Mr. Bach states that his desire is 
“not to rob the world of true relig- 
ion but to elevate the world above 
superstition.” We can only say that 
he has chosen an obsolete and inef- 
fective method. The interests of 
true religion are served only by 
showing how superstitions arose and 
why they have survived, by pointing 
out the imperishable truth whichalone 
keeps them alive, by indicating the 
PURPOSE of the Bible writers in giving 
their accounts of creation, the gar- 
den of Eden, the flood, etc., by judg- 
ing these narratives in the light of 
their own day and not merely that 
of our time. This and this only is 
constructive criticism and all other 
criticism is out of date and unsuited 
to our age. 


ANCIENT SacrED ScRIPTURES, com— 
piled for the Twentieth Century. 
By A Clergyman. G. P. Putnam 
& Sons, New York. Price, $2.00. 


Fourteen years ago the then pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Church in New- 
port, R. I., gave to the public a care- 
ful compilation of the best portions 
of the sacred scriptures of the great 
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religions, The present volume is a 
second edition of this work, left sub: 
stantially unchanged because, as the 
compiler informs us, “fourteen years 
of study have confirmed the substan- 
tial accuracy and ripening timeliness 
of his Work.” About two-thirds 
of the book is given to selections 
from the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures, while the remaining third is 
divided among the Persian, Egyp- 
tian, Hindu, Buddhist, Chinese, Gre- 
cian, Roman and Arabian Scriptures. 
The growing interest in comparative 
religion will add much to the popu- 
larity of this anthology, and it is to 
be hoped that liberal ministers will 
introduce it into their churches. It 
is particularly well adapted for pul- 
pit readings. As such we have used 
it every Sunday since its first ap- 
pearance in 1884, and can therefore 


Our 


only regret concerning this valuable 


testify to its pulpit usefulness. 


contribution to religious literature is 
that more space has not been given 
to selections from the non-christian 
sacred books. ‘This would have nat- 
urally strengthened the value of the 
work as a moral educator of the vir- 
tues of tolerance, justice, and appre- 
ciation which many Christians, both 
orthodox and liberal, need to culti- 
vate in their attitude to the other 
great religions. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


[All persons desiring to ask questions on ethical 
orreligious subjects, to be answered in these 
columns, are requested to address ‘Editor 
Free Chureh Record,’ 409 North E Street, 
Tacoma, Wash.] 


Y. “Do you understand prayer to be 
simply reflex action of the mind upon 
ttself2?” 


A. Most emphatically no! It 
means something more than that, as 
appears when we ask “what moves 
us to lift up our hearts in aspiration 
or communion?” It is the conscious- | 
ness of Something not ourselves 
beyond us, that fills us with reverence 
and awe; the sense of a Power in Na- 
ture and in Man, that makes for 
truth and right and beauty; the reali- 
zation of existing ideals, above us 
commanding us, ideals that are not 
of our creating, that were here be- 
fore we were born and that will re- 
Tt is this 

toward 


main after we have gone. 

movement of our spirits 
relations above and beyond us that 
It is 
is some- 


is the motive power in prayer. 
the conviction that there 
thing in tho universe which, if we 
can bring ourselves into harmony 
with it, our lives will be fuller, rich- 
er, worthier the living, and prayer 
is simply the act of going out in 
quest of what is higher than we, to 
which our life belongs, the putting 
ourselves en rapport with the pur- 
pose that lies at the heart of things. 
For a more extended statement of 
the meaning of prayer the inquirer is 
referred to the essay advertised in 
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this Journal, on the “The Modern 
Doctrine of Prayer.” 

Q. If the proverb “laborare est or- 
are’ be true, why not abandon prayer ? 

A. .It is amistake tosuppose that 
the proverb implies the annulling of 
The author 
It came 


spoken or silent prayer. 
of the proverb was a monk. 
from a monastery where prayer is 
a part of the daily routine. The 
monk felt that prayer to be effica- 
cious must culminate in work, that 
work to be at its best must be ‘in- 
spired by prayer. Thisis the mean- 
ing of the proverb, “Complete work 
is only done by a complete man, and 
that man only is complete whose 
soul sanctifies the task in which his 
hands are engaged, 
as well as toils.” 


who aspires 


CHURCH NEWS. 


FIRST FREE CHURCH—TACOMA, 


The new course of stereopticon 
lectures given by Mr. Martin in the 


church last month was very well at- 


tended and netted the Society near- 
ly $200. 
“Civics” have wakened much interest 
and helped to create more public 
spirit in the community. The aver- 
age attendance since January Ist 


The Sunday sermons on 


has been well over 200 and nine new 
members have been recently added 
to the church roll. 

The hearty thanks of the Society 
are due to Mr. R. E. Walker, for the 
successful organization and manage- 
ment of the present choir: to Miss 


Rachael Johnson for her generously 
contributed services at the organ, 
which has just been thoroughly re- 
paired, and to: Mr. Albert E. Joab 
for his carefully prepared reports of 
the Sunday sermons for the Monday 
morning “Ledger.” 

At a meeting of » the Society, held 
at the church’'on Tuesday evening, 
March 22, 
to adopt a new financial system, pro- 
posed by Hon.’Wm. P. Reynolds, 
which it is believed will relieve the 


it was unanimously voted 


church of the ever-recurring demand 
for extra subscriptions to “liquidate 
its indebtedness. 

The Young People’s Club recent- 
ly voted to pay off the church mort- 
gage-coupon of $112, and plans have 
been arranged for the scecessful ac- 
complishment of this undertaking 
before July Ist. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH OF FREE 
RELIGION—PEORIA, ILL. 


Mr. R. B. Marsh, minister of the 
Society, is rapidly regaining good 
health and expects to resume his 
regular work in the course of the 
ensuing month. Unable to prepare 
an extended article for this issue, he 
has sent us a brief word for publica- 
tion, simply as an evidence of his in- 
terest and Pree co-operation. 
He writes: 

“If there is such a thing as relig- 
ious truth, there must be universal 
religion. When we come to know 
the truth we shall agree. Meantime 


we agree as far as we have discov- 
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ered the truth, and further agree to 
continue the search for truth by the 
only known method, the method of 
science, not revelation. This is sure- 
ly a better foundation than to agree 
on love to God and man where no 
clear idea is held in regard to the 
meaning of these terms and where 
all know there would be hopeless 
confusion and difference should they 
attempt to define them. The sects 
are no doubt ‘trusts’ exploiting men 
for their own private ends, but those 
engaged in teaching science are not 
open to this charge; for all the dif- 
ference between our present civiliza- 
tion and the most barbarous past 
consists in a better scientific knowl- 
edge of materials and forces. In 
proportion as we are free, science 
has freed us, not revelation. To ac- 
cept a brief statement of the ethical 
teaching of Jesus and call oneself a 
Christian, not even believing that 
Jesus was the Christ, seems to us 
dishonest. If the term were one of 
reproach, how long would it be ad- 
hered to?” 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 


Ina recent article on “Evolution,” 
President Jordan of Stanford Uni- 
versity, gave the following account 


of an examination in a theological. 


seminary, when the question was 
asked of candidates for the ministry: 

“<Is it right to pray fora change 
of season?’ The candidates thought 
that it was not, for the relations 
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which produce winter and summer 
are fixed in the structure of the solar 
system and cannot be altered for 
man’s pleasure or man’s need. ‘Is 
The can- 
didates generally thought that it 
was, because the conditions of rain 
are so unstable that a little change 


it right to pray for rain?’ 


in one way or another would bring 
rain or fair weather, and that it was 
proper to ask for such a change, as 
it did not concern the economy of 
the universe. 

The third question was: ‘When 
the signal service of the United 
States is well established, so that 
weather conditions are _ perfectly 
known, will it then be right to pray 
And the candidates for 
the ministry could not tell; for they 
began to see 


for rain?’ 
that even simple 
changes may have the strength of 
the whole universe behind them. 
It has never yet rained when by 
any possibility it could do other- 
wise. It has never failed to rain 


The Span- 


ish padres in California, wise in their 


when rain was possible. 


generation, allowed prayers for rain 
only in winter, when the wind was 
in the south. The wind is only in 
the south when the air is affected by 
a cyclonic movement, and this in the 
California winter season means 
rain. 
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THE. SUPERPERSONAL GOD.* 


BY PAUL CARUS, PH. D. 

We are in all things apt to think 
that our ancestors partook of the 
revelations which we possess to-day, 
and it is natural that we read the 
history of the past in the light of 
Nevertheless, 
there are new revelations which were 


the living present. 


unknown to former generations and 
could only be groped after by a few 
We know 
to-day about God than our ancestors 


prophetic minds, more 
knew three or four or five centuries 
We have learned that God is 
not a loving being, but, as Jesus has 
it, he is love; he is not a spirit, or 
some spirit, but, as we read in the 
fourth Gospel, he is spirit; he is not 


ago. 


an individual, not a concrete person- 
ality in the human sense, but a su- 
perpersonal presence, being the con- 
dition of all personality and ration- 
ality. Wesay presence to denote 
God’s reality, but he is not somE 
presence which is here, not there, 
which is now doing one thing and 
now another; in this sense he is not 
a presence, but rather an omnipres- 
ence. He is everywhere and eternal. 

When a scientist traces the uni- 
formities of nature and discovers a 
universal truth, he must know that 
he is in the presence of God. Every 
truth, i. e., every condition of reality 
which can be formulated in laws of 
nature, is a thought of God; or, in 
other words, the laws of nature as 


wellas all truths, mathematical, logi- 
cal and others, which describe the 
eternalities of existence are divine; 
they are uncreated and uncreatable. 
They are part and parcel of God 
himself; they are the ideas of the 
deity. It is an allegorical mode of 
expression to speak of God asa per- 
son. God is not a man; nor is he A 
God; he is God. And God’s thoughts 
are not like ours in time and space; 
they are not transient and fleeting 
representations of surrounding con- 
ditions in the minds of a thinking 
being. God’s thoughts are in eter- 
nity, and the reality of his life is the 
existence of omnipresence. 


Says God, according to Isaiah: 
‘As the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than 
your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts.” We must add that 
this monotheism, this conception of a 
superpersonal God, differs consider- 
ably from*both anthropotheism and 
pantheism, It avoids the mistake of 
anthropotheism which regards God 
as a huge human being, without 
falling a prey to the pantheistic er- 
ror of identifying God with the All. 
God is not the sum total of things, 
he is not the whole amount of matter 
and energy, nor is he a mere gener- 
ality without any definite character 
or distinction. God is a certain 
feature of existence; he is that which 
determines the suchness of things 
and of all beings; he is the bliss of 
virtue and the curse of sin; he is 


*Reprinted by permission, from ‘The Open Court.” 
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the necessity of law which makes 
reason, rational will, and design, 
possible; he is the condition of both 
As such he is 
possessed of a definite character. 
As such he is not only in all things 
but also above all things. 


ethies and science. 


There is 
nothing that does not live, move, 
and exist in him, yet at the same 
time the realities which are formu- 
lated in truth, i. e., the eternal con- 
ditions of existence, are such as they 
are independently of all the various 
things in whose existence they be- 
come manifest. They prescribe not 
only the course of nature in this 
actual world of ours, but possess 
universal validity. They hold good 
for any possible world, and in this 
sense God is not only immanent but 
also supernatural. He is supernat- 
ural or hyperplhiysical in the literal 
sense of the word; and here, if any- 
where, the old Greek paradox is ap- 
plicable, that the half is greater than 
the whole, 
which is one part of it only and ex- 
cludes other parts, not only em- 
braces all things in an inalienable 


This feature of reality, 


omnipresence as that which deter- 
mines their nature, but possesses at 
the same time a definite existence in 
itself. 

In a word, the superpersonal God 
is not God deprived of personality, 
but embodying all_the conditions of 
personality themselves; for God is 
personal in the sense that he is defi- 
nite in character, only God’s person- 
ality is not human but divine; it is 


eternal and universal in all the things 
which in a human personality are 
transient; his will appears in the im- 
mutable laws of nature, and his 
thoughts are the eternal relations 
of existence. His organization is 
not physical but hyperphysical, not 
bodily, but as spiritual as for in- 
stance the system of mathematical 
truths is. If the terms reality and 
existence are to be limited to mate- 
riality, we should have to accept the 
statement of atheism, that God is 
non-existent. But in that case we 
should be compelled to confess that 
there are nonentities which are more 
all the 


matter and energy of the cosmos put 


important actualities than 


God’s existence’ is such 
the 
actualities of truth and right and 
justice, 


together. 


impalpable actuality as are 


MASONRY AND THE FREE CHURCH 


BY CLINTON P. FERRY. 


The Free Church of Tacoma cele- 
brated its fifth anniversary in the 
Masonic Temple. This was a most 
appropriate place for the celebration 
of the birthday of our church. If I 
did not believe in the teachings of 
the Free Church I could not be a 
good Mason. Strip Masonry of its 
regalia, its signs, its ceremonies and 
you have the free church basis pure 
and simple. 

They both recognize the weak- 
ness, the fallibility of human judg- 


ment, the absolute impossibility that 
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all should think alike at once upona 
religious or any other subject. They 
both recognize and insist upon the 
principle of unsectarianism, or broth- 
They both teach the duty 
of striving to realize the highest 
morality, the brotherhood of man, a 
broad charity. Both, again, empha- 


erhood. 


size the fundamental importance of 
self culture. 


And yet there are good men, 
honest men who charge that the ten- 
dencies and the teachings of the 
Free Church are mischievous. It is 
the mission of our church to unde- 
ceive these persons, and happily we 
have a leader well fitted to prosecute 
the work until it is taken up by 
able, earnest, willing souls in every 
land. 

I have the greatest respect for the 
work in which the orthodox churches 
are engaged. They have in the past 
filled their allotted places in the de- 
velopment of the world. Their 
teachings are well suited to the ca- 
pacity, to the spiritual status, the 
morals, the fears of the masses. The 
principles of the Free Church would 
not do for the people. of Spain and 
Mexico, steeped as they now are in 
dense ignorance; scarcely do for the 
half awakened people of more fay- 
ored nations. Even the orthodox 
Protestant creed will not do for the 
millions, still under the domination 
of Catholicism. They yet need the 
external pomp and show, the pater- 
nal cap, the iron hand, velvet gloved, 
the fears of eternal damnation by 


which the mother church so wisely 
controls them. Their time will 
come. Their development and that 
of the Catholic church is only de- 
ferred. No one can doubt that re- 
ligion, in large measure, reflects the 
social-political, climatic conditions 
of the different nations and that in 
time it influences the affairs of the 
world. That there is back of all 
creeds a something which we call 
spiritual, which incites every one to 
seek for something in this life which 
may help him in the life to come, is 
also true, but no one who studies the 
world as a whole will fail to discover 
that mighty changes are taking place 
in religious belief. Disintegration 
of old organizations and modifica- 
tion of creeds and teachings are 
everywhere apparent, and simply 
latent when not apparent. 


Many causes contribute to this, 
but the most potent are the railroad, 
the electric telegraph, the telephone, 
the newspaper, the bicycle, the elec- 
tric street car. I believe this, 
because I have seen in Europe 
the wonderful changes which they 
have accomplished in the costumes, 
the habits, the daily life of the 
people. Facility of travel, instan- 
taneous communication with the 
world, multiplication of newspapers, 
the quickening of business life by 
reason of modern invention, is 
knocking the foundation out from 
under all of the old dogmas of the 
the civilized world. From habit, 
from self-interest, from lack of self- 
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examination and other causes, not 
spiritual, people everywhere retain 
their allegiance to established ortho- 
dox churches, but, if it were possible 
that every one could be made to 
answer truly after serious self-exam- 
ination, to the question, “Do you 
not believe that the teachings of the 
Free Church of Tacoma embody all 
that is necessary for the elevation of 
man to his highest possibilities in 
this life, and to prepare him, to the 
extent of what his moral nature will 
permit, for the hereafter?” Such a 
volume of yeas would respond, from 
Puget Sound to the Atlantic, from 
Europe, Australia, New Zealand, 
that the very foundation of Ortho- 
doxy would be shaken to its base, 
and give unmistakable proof of the 
spiritual growth of mankind. 


PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY.* 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


Most conspicuous among the signs 
of the times in religion and prophet- 
ic of a new era of faith is the pass- 
ing of dogmatic creeds, the decay of 
a long-established theology, the 
breaking up of old-fashioned ortho- 
doxy. 

Until the middle of the sixteenth 
century the Christian world had but 
one religion. There was but one the- 
ory of the universe, of the Bible, of the 
church, of man, deity, duty and desti- 
ny. On all the essentials of religion 
there was unanimity. But when three 


and a half centuries ago the “right 
of private judgment” was boldly 
brought forth, a process of theologi- 
cal disintegration set in and the 
foundations were laid for a new and 
nobler unity. The unity achieved 
by the Roman Catholic church was 
artificial, enforced, mechanical; the 
coming seed 
planted in the period of the Reform- 
ation will be natural, free, organic, 
spiritual, because grounded on free- 
dom of thought. With the first 
assertion of spiritual freedom came 
the split of united Christendom into 
Roman 


unity, whose was 


and Protestant divisions. 
With the growth of spiritual free- 
dom came the ‘split of Protestantism 
into sub-divisions, of which there 
are to-day one hundred and forty- 
seven. With the further growth of 
spiritual freedom came the split of 
each of the chief subdivisions into 
radical and conservative,or left wing 
and right wing. Further and furth- 
er has the principle of freedom been 
carried through these three centur- 
ies until, in the position of the Free 
Church, it can go no further, because 
here every vestige of the Christian 
principle of authority has  disap- 
peared and all compromises there- 
with, such as Unitarianism exhibits, 
are resolutely and rigorously repu- 
diated. 


growth and spread of spiritual free- 


As a consequence of the 


dom we witness in every Christian 
sect signs of the decline and fall of 
the old order of religious ideas. 


*The main portion of a discourse spoken in The First Free Church, Oct, 27, 1897. 


a 


There is nota single denomination 
to-day but gives deanareauts evl- 
dence of being i in that hopeful con- 
dition so happily characterized by 
Emerson as ‘complaining that it 
does not hold the opinions it is 
charged with.” The peace of Pres- 
byterianism, restored after the sus- 
pension of Profs. Briges and Smith, 
is again disturbed by cries for a re- 
vision of the creed in order that the 
unimpeachable scholarship of Pres- 
byterian professors and preachers, 
such as Dr. McGiffert, shall not im- 
ply an impeachable orthodoxy. From 
out the chief centers of Episcopa- 
lianism come the voices of Cheyne 
and Driver, proclaiming theories of 
Biblical authorship and chronology 
utterly at variance with the tradi- 
tional views. 

The Baptists and Methodists eve 
contributed their share of good 
work to the breaking up of the es- 
from these 
quarters much more will be forth- 


tablished system and 


coming. 

Among the Congregationalists the 
disintegration is perhaps more 
marked than in any of the other 
sects. Several scholarly representa- 
tives of this denomination have late- 
ly written books whose theological 
teaching agrees precisely with that 
of Channing, and in some instances 
with that of Theodore Parker and 
Emerson. 

Over in England is Dr. E. A, 
Abbott, and in this country Dr, 


Lyman Abbott, both orthodox Con- 
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gregationalists in good and regular 
standing yet setting forth religious 
ideas such as are wont to be nee in 
eonservative Unitarian churches. 

Then there is Dr. C. A. Gordon, 
minister of the most representative 
Congregational church in New Eng- 
land, teaching in his “The Christ of 
To-day” ideas of the Bible, revela- 
tion, atonement and salvation which 
Dr. Savage, the most advanced of 
Unitarian Christians, affirms he can 
heartily endorse. 


Again, there is Dr. Newman 
Smyth, of Andover heresy fame, 


whose latest work, ‘Death in Evolu- 
tion,” contains a searching criticism 


of all the traditional ideas of ortho- 


doxy with an attempt at reconciling 


them with the scientific, ethical 
thought of to-day. Much that he 
puts forth in this book has been 
taught in Unitarian pulpits for so 
many years that, as Rev. Mr. Chad- 
wick says, “the patent on it has run 


out.” Then, too, there is Prof. 
Harris of Andover theological semi- 
nary, who, in_ his new book, “The 


Morals of Evolution,” departs so 
widely from the standards of ortho- 
doxy that we are wholly at a loss to 
know how he can continue to call 
himself a Congregationalist and re— 
main inside the fold. 

To be sure in all these books one 
sees considerable trimming, verbal 
jugglery and compromising, but de- 
plorable as this is to every free soul, 
it is nevertheless to be tolerated as 
a step toward frank, uncompromising, 
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fearless commitment to recognized 
truth. 

The simple fact is that two great 
modern discoveries, like two mill- 
stones, have ground to powder the 
traditional beliefs about the main 
questions of religion, and it is onlya 
matter of time for the universal ac- 
knowledgment of the fact to be made. 


These two discoveries are (1) the evo- 
lution of man by means of natural 
selection as opposed to special crea- 
tion and (2) the real origin and nature 
of the Bible. These two discoveries 
have damped down the fires of hell 
and stripped the Almighty of those 
attributes which an Episcopalian 
clergyman tells us ‘made God the 
most horrible being of which the im- 
agination can conceive,” for “better 


it were if no God were in the 
world than to be in the world with 
such a god as Calvin’s ambushed in 
the dark,—better to be without the 
hope of a hereafter than to believe 
in such a future as that which satis- 
fied and delighted the theological 
.imagination down to the most recent 
times.” 

A fewsummers ago there occurred 
a violent thunderstorm in a New 
England village. The hotel at 
which I was stopping was thought 
to have been struck by lightning. 
The proprietor looked about but 
found nothing to verify his suspicion. 
Near by stood a beautiful tree, be- 
neath whose spreading branches the 
chickens gathered and the’ cattle 
rested. It was full leaved and vital 


in every part. But when autumn 
came this tree showed the red flag 
at the top a little earlier than the 
other trees. Still, the next summer 
it put forth its leaves and flourished. 
But in the early autumn it became 
evident that the tree had been struck 
by lightning. 
way down and showed no signs of 
the 


The following spring it was 


It was decayed half 
vitality above lower boughs. 
cut 
down, removed and burned. 

That is the condition of the old 
established faith. 
by the lightning of modern discoy- 


It has been struck 
eries. Hew of those who have been 
enjoying its shelter are aware of 
what has happened; they still rest in 
its grateful shade. But something 
has happened. 
old theology has been struck. It 
may be a hundred years yet before 
all its adherents see the red flag at 


The tap-root of the 


the top, which indicates that decay 
has set in, but they whose vision is 
clear know that the crimson hue has 
already begun to form. 

In the forceful words of Dr. H. 
W. Thomas, the ex-Methodist min- 
ister of the People’s Church, Chica- 
go, “theories and theologians could 
not stand before the facts of the uni- 
verse. ‘Joshua commanded the sun 
to stand still,’ and Luther called Co- 
pernicus the fool who would reverse 
the entire system of astronomy. But 
neither Joshua nor Luther could 
stop the new astronomy by putting 
the Bible before it. Since then ge- 
ology has told the story of rocksand 
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fossils; evolution has revealed the 
method of the creation: higher criti- 
‘-cism has placed the books of the 
Bible in clearer light. 


“The teachers of religion should 
take account of these things. The 
old theories founded upon fragmen- 
tary, brokenand unrelated facts, and 
those not understood, some of them 
not facts, should be reconstructed in 
the light of the larger knowledge of 
the present. 

“It is not necessary to believe that 
the world was made in six days; that 
the race began with the Adam of 
six thousand years ago. The story 
of the Garden of Eden and the fall 
of man cannot be accepted as fact, 
and with this goes the doctrine of 
original sin, on which have rested 
The 
foundations have gone from under 
these old theories, and to ask all 
thoughtful minds and reverent souls 
to build upon them a religion is to 
ask the impossible.” 

If now we ask what are the causes of 
this momentous change, the answer 
is ready at hand. Two distinct 
forces are at work causing this dis- 
integrating process. 

First, the steady growth of free- 
dom of thought. 


the theories of atonement. 


More and more 
minds are being daily emancipated 
from the tyranny of creeds and dog- 
matic statements of belief. Frantic 
as are the efforts of the powers that 
be to check and exterminate liberty 
of thought, it has come to stay and 


to conquer. More and more men 


and women are learning that in free : 
America the human soul can wear 
no yoke, however easy or light, 
without the instant forfeiture of its 
own most regal attribute, spiritual 
freedom, learning that the autonomy 
of the soul is supreme, that it can 
brook no rival claims to supremacy 
without the sacrifice of its own price- 
less independence. 


Second, the recognition of reason 
as the ultimate arbiter in all disputed 
questions, as the final court of appeal 
in the search for truth, the suprema- 
cy of reason over church organiza- 
tions, sacred books and papers. And 
each heresy trial simply illustrates 
the leaving of all other criteria for 
reason, because the moment a man 
abandons this position there is no 
reason why he should be a Christian 
any more than a Buddhist or.a Par- 
see. If a man tells me he isa 
Christian, he must give me a reason. 
If he says he accepts the ultimate 
authority of the Bible and I ask him 
why, he must give me a reason. If 
he has none, then there is no reason 
why he should accept one form of 
faith more than another. But if he 
does give me a reason, then he ad- 
mits that reason is the real’ ultimate 
court of appeal. 

See how freedom of thought and 
appeal to reason have affected the 
daily press, current fiction, poetry, 
sociology, philosophy and science. 
What is the attitude of the modern 
newspaper to religious questions? 
When it has occasion to comment 
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on any of these questions it tacitly 
assumes freedom of thought and 
reason as fundamental principles. 
At the time of the trial of Dr. 
Briggs for heresy all the leading 
dailies in the United States handled 
the issue from a liberal standpoint, 
from that of freedom and reason. 

Turn to the periodicals and maga- 
zines. ‘To-day they are all open to 
the free handling of religious ques- 
tions, and it is candidly admitted 
that reason is the test of truth in 
each case. 

Read the poetry of Browning and 
Tennyson, of Lowell, Whittier and 
Where do they stand? 
Not since Milton has a single poet of 
note voiced the ancient faith, but all 
alike have been imbued with the 
spirit of freedom and with the con- 
viction that reason decides what is 
true and what is false, in religion as 


Emerson. 


in everything else. 


In the field of social reform the 
same tendency is at work. The 
methods employed are rational and 
not grounded on the theory that hu- 
man nature is utterly depraved, 
ruined, at enmity with God and in 
need of supernatural conversion, but 
on the theory that human nature is 
incomplete, needing to be educated 
in brain, heart, conscience, will. 

Even philosophy and science bear | 
witness to the beneficent influence 
of these two forces of freedom and 
reason. Formerly philosophers and 
scientists stopped to consider if their 


conclusions harmonized with the 


dogmas of the church, and if not, 
they abandoned their results, being 
enslaved by the church. The geol- 
ogist, biologist and astronomer dared 
not teach any science at variance 
with the statements in the Bible, 
but to-day utter freedom of thought 
obtains and it has brought the bless- 
ing of truth into these Popes ments 
of human knowledge. 

What now do these facts mean? 
They mean that we are living in one 
of the grandest epochs of history, 
that the spirit of liberty is growing 
while that of dogmatism is dying, 
that men are dropping antiquated 
systems and effete creeds only to 
take a firmer hold on indestructible 
religion, for as Lotze has said, “All 
that has value, all that is fair and 
good and perfect cannot possibly be 
homeless in the world, but has the 
very first claim to be regarded by 
us as imperishable reality.” 


To seize that imperishable reality, 
the permanent element in all tran- 
sient systems and sects is our mis- 
sion as a church of universal relig- 
ion, organized in avowed independ- 
ence of all the historical religions, yet 
also in avowed sympathy with the 
universal permanent portion of each. 
Only by pursuing this positive and 
constructive policy can we help oa 
the realization of the religious ideal 
of humanity. a fellowship that shall 
know nothing of sectarian rivalries, 
but build itself on the effort to 
evolve universal human nature after 
the pattern of that vast evolutionary 
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process that we see in Nature. Let 
us take fresh courage from the evi- 
dences of progress in Orthodoxy and 
continue in our sublime work, never 
drifting with the currents of com- 
promise and cant, but steering our 
course forever by the eternal stars 
of liberty, truth and love. 


= 


’ THE MOUNT OF INSPIRATION. 


Cc. L. PENHALLOW. 


Upon Parnassus’ brow I stand, 
And view with anxious eyes, 

The stormy sea of human life, 
Whence prayers, like incense, rise. 


I look upon the angry strife,— 
The sordid race for gain; 

While simple precepts, Jesus taught, 
On Calvary’s cross remain. 


I gaze upon the whitening fields 
That ’wait the reaper’s hand; 

T long to burn the tares of wrongs 
That now infest the land. 


A city, fair, by faith I see, 
All built by human hands; 

Where man, for use and beauty lives, 
And law of love commands. 


May I in patience learn to wait, 
My daily task pursue; 

Till I, a builder, may become, 
Within that city, new. 


Here, at Parnassus’ sacred shrine, 
My soul shall never cease 

To call upon the Great First Cause, 
For reign of earthly peace. 


* Westboro, Mass. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE RELATION OF SCIENCE AND RE- 
LIGION. 


We gratefully acknowledge a cor- 
rection modestly submitted by our 
revered contributor, Dr. Francis H, 
Abbot. It concerns the statement 


= 
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made in the January number that 
“religion and science belong to en- 
tirely different spheres and move in 
parallel planes. We overstated 
their independence as thought and 
conduct, agreeing fully with Dr. 
Abbot in his contention that ‘‘relig- 
ion is experience and science is rea- 
son,” that “the two interpenetrate 
everywhere and condition each other. 
The effort to perfect oneself must be 
guided by true thought of the per- 
fect, the true thought of the perfect 
must be embodied in life and effort, 
otherwise neither is worth anything.” 
Long ago, and in somewhat simi- 
lar terms, we stated this interdepend- 
ence of religion and science, realiz- 
ing how fatal it is to the develop- 
ment of man’s spiritual being to 
keep science and religion apart. 
Since science is exact knowledge, 
truth acquired by the method of 
science, and since religion is the en- 
deavor to incarnate discovered truth, 
to lead a life in agreement with the 
truth, it follows that both form in- 
tegral parts of our spiritual being. 


DEFINING CHRISTIANITY, 

The pernicious practice of taking 
unwarranted liberties with the name 
“Christian” is far from outgrown. 
On the contrary it seems to be in- 
creasing. We notice it particularly 
among our Unitarian brethern who 
continue to apply the name to them- 
selves, collectively and individually, 
defining it to suit themselves and 


utterly disregarding the meaning of 
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the word as accepted by the entire 


orthodox world. 
It seems to us somewhat incon- 


sistent on their part to take Ortho- 
doxy to task for putting new mean- 
ings into old phrases when they in- 
dulge in that practice themselves. 
Is there any principle in ethics 
that justifies the forcing of new 
meanings into old phraseology? On 
this point we would quote Prof. isl 
Hudson, of Stanford 
who had occasion some months ago 


University, 
to speak on the subject. He said: 
“I view with distrust any attempt 
to foree new meanings into old 
phraseology. Of course it may be 
urged that we have each one of usa 
perfect right to define Christianity 
or anything else in accordance with 
our theories; but what ultimately 
do we gain by this kind of intellect- 
ual exertion? I dare say that I 
could so interpret the thirty-nine ar- 
ticles of the English church in such 
a way that I might logically justify 
myself in appending my signature 
to them. But the question, surely, 
is not what I can make them mean 
to myself, but what they were in- 
tended and are properly to be taken 
to mean. By the time we have, all 
of us. undertaken to give our own 
definition of Christianity, the word 
Christianity will have ceased—even 
if it has not already ceased— to have 
any specific signification. I am not 
a Unitarian myself, but I may be 
permitted to say that from ‘my point 
of view there is logical and historical 


warrant for the statement—that Uni- 
tarianism is not Christianity.” 


THE TRUTH IN AND OUT OF JESUS. 


It is the habit of many ardent 
all the 
im Jesus, = ln 72 


assume that 
there is is 


Christians ‘to 
truth 
Christian tract we read, “every 
Christian will stand for the wHoLE 
Truth, as the Truth is 


Christ; every Christian, simply as a 


in Jesus 


Christian, has an original, direct, un- 
questionable and inalienable right 
to the whole Truth, as the Truth is 
in Jesus.” And it is assumed by 
those who hold this view that all who 
reject it, “only deceive themselves 
in thinking they care for the Truth 
in any thorough sense.” As much as 
this was said not long ago to one 
who loves truth more than aught else 
in the world and whose life has been 
devoted to the search for it with rare 
persistency and fidelity—Dr. ins DY 
Abbot, and his reply was as follows: 
“Every man who is himself true will 
stand for the whole Truth both as it 
is in Jesus and asitis our of Jesus. 


-And whatever man refuses to see any 


Truth except as it is in Jesus, or 
who presumes to say that the whole 
Truth is in Jesus, thereby denying 
the Truth as it is in Universal Man 
and in Universal Science, the work 
of man’s free mind—that man has 
good reason to fear that he is ‘de- 
ceiving himself in supposing that he 
cares for the Truth in any thorough 


sense.’ ”’ 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES, 


PRESBYTERIAN INFIDELITY. 

Prof. McGiffert, of the Presbyter- 
ian theological school in’New York, 
following in the footsteps of Profs. 
Briggs and Smith, is liable to be 
tried for heresy. His scholarly book 
on “Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age” has furnished a conspicuous ex- 
ample of how unimpeachable schol- 
arship still tends to a very impeach- 
able orthodoxy. 

Dr. McGiffert’s alleged infidelity 
consists mainly in two assertions: 
First, that Jesus could not have in- 
stituted the Last Supper because 
“expecting as he did to return at an 
early day, he can hardly have been 
solicitous to provide for the preser- 
vation of his memory;” and second, 
that Luke, to whom the book of 
Acts is attributed, “cannot be ac- 
cused of INTENTIONAL prevarication 
of the facts.” In defense of his po- 
sition Dr. McGiffert will insist on 
the right of using reason and the 
light of accumulated knowledge 
since the adoption of the Westmins- 
ter Confession, when interpreting 
the Scriptures. He will hold that 
free discussion is indispensable to 
the life of every modern church and 
to the intellectual integrity of every 
minister and teacher. If he be sus- 
pended, as were Drs. Briggs and 
Smith in 1893, the problems in New 
Testament criticism and church his- 
tory will remain to be faced at a 
later day by the next fearless scholar 


developed within the pale of Presby- 
terianism. A representative minister 
recently remarked that a majority of 
his fellow ministers are prepared to 
break loose from the Westminster 
Confession and to revise the creed 
of the church so as to allow liberali- 
ty of thought. That a “split” will 
occur in the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion seems inevitable, and it will 
give cause for rejoicing in that it 
means a forward step from dogmat- 
ism to freedom. 


UNITY CONGREGATION. 

Such is the name of the latest ‘‘in- 
dependent church.” It was organized 
a few months ago in New York un- 
der the leadership of Rev. H.O. Pen- 
tecost, at one time editor of “The 
Twentieth Century” and preacher to 
three liberal societies in the vicinity 
of New York. The present congrega- 
tion meets at Carnegie music hall 
every Sunday morning, the audiences 
averaging 125. A Sunday School has 
been started and a “Don’t Worry 
Circle.” Just what the platform of 
this society is it is difficult to de- 
termine. ‘Freedom, fellowship and 
character in religion” is the only sug- 
gestion of a statement of principles 
furnished by the weekly leaflets is- 
sued by the society. It is unfortu- 
nate that so many of the indepen- 
dent churches stand for no specific 
cause that shall differentiate them 
from Unitarianism on the one hand 
and Kthical Culture on the other, 
both of which movements they all 
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alike in some measure resemble, yet 
from neither of which they are clear- 
ly distinguished. Most of these 
churches are simply ethical culture 
societies with a place for “worship” 
in the Sunday exercises. Is this all 
that they mean to be? If so, what 
difference is there between them and 
such Unitarian churches as those of 
M. J. Savage, D. D., and John W. 
Chadwick? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


[ All persons desiring to ask questions on ethical, 
orreligious subjects, to be answered in these 
columns, are requested to address ‘Editor 
Free Church Record,” 409 North E Street 
Tacoma, Wash. ] 


Y. Is there not more pain than 
pleasure in this world? 

A. No, because every kind of 
pain means that some law has been 
broken, and were more laws broken 
than obeyed we should have chaos. 
Pain is a danger signal, warning us 
to obey the laws of God, and as 
such, pain is a token of Divine Love. 
It is not within the powerof Omnipo- 
tence to create a race capable of 
pleasure without simultaneously 
creating it capable of pain, because 
the same sensitiveness that enables 
us to appreciate agreeable sensations 
must likewise enable us to appreciate 
those that are disagreeable. 

Q. Will the coming man attend 
church? 

A. That depends upon what the 
church has to offer. If the church 
believes that its lawful function is to 
deal with living issues, if its preach- 
ers will follow the example of the 
Bible prophets by dealing with pres- 
ent problems of private and public 
morality there will be a future for the 
church, otherwise its fate is sealed. 
If, whenever the political, social or 


industrial situation turns on a moral 
question, the church will speak, 
deeming it shameful to be silent, its 
continuance in the community is as- 
sured. Men will always go to hear 
the word of a live man on living is- 
sues and if the church provides such 
preachers they will not fail to get a 
hearing. Empty pews confront 
only those who are untrue to their 
calling. For a church in these days 
to announce sermons on “the date of 
Daniel,” or “the history of Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper,” or some 
other irrelevant topic means decreas- 
ing audiences with eventual dissolu- 
tion of the society and deservedly so. 


CHURCH NEWS. 


TACOMA. 

The newly adopted plan of seat 
renting has been enthusiastically sup- 
ported. Nearly two hundred seats 
have been already taken, and it is 
safe to say that if the seat owners 
are faithful in making REGULAR pay- 
ments to the treasurer we shall have 
no floating debt in 1899. 


Mr. Martin has been invited to at- 
tend the Pacific Unitarian Confer- 
ence to be held at San Francisco, 
April 27th to 29th, He is to discuss 
‘the relation of the church to social 
reform” and tospeak at the main ses- 
sion of the conference with Presi- 
dent Jordan of Stanford University 
and Dr. Horatio Stebbins on ‘the re- 
ligion that will endure.” 


The Young Ladies’ Alliance, at the 
last meeting, voted to contribute 
$25 to the church treasury. The 
Alliance is planning to hold an un- 
usually attractive “fair” in October. 
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SCIENCE AND THEISM. 


BY PROF. A. E. DOLBEAR. 

When _ physical phenomena are 
traced back to that which we call 
matter and we inquire as to its na- 
ture, all the evidence we have, and 
it isa great deal, shows that we are 
confronted with a physical phenom- 
enon without any such physical an- 
tecedent as we demand in others of 
the series. It is outside of physical 
science because it is outside of me- 
chanical antecedeats; at the same 
time it is shown that substance is 
more mysterious and cannot be de- 
fined in terms of matter. 

If what I have stated be substan- 
tially true, then one must postulate 
behind matter, ether; and behind 
ether, consciously directed energy, 
unlimited in space, in time, in quan- 
tity, for the universe is unlimited in 
all these. If a philosopher choose 
to ignore personality and speaks of 
“infinite and eternal energy,” as Mr. 
Spencer does, he limits himself quite 
inside the boundary of present 
knowledge, for in the ether, as we 
know it, such atoms as we know 
could by no mechanical possibility 
be formed, indeed nothing that we 
call a physical phenomenon could 
happen in the absence of matter as 
we define it. Consciously directed 
super-physical energy must be as- 
sumed to give a rational account of 
the apparition of the first atom. 

Theism then receives from physi- 
cal science more tangible and cer- 


tain data than it possessed before— 
evidence which equals in cogency 
that which we have for the nebular 
theory and the wave theory of light; 
and all confirmed by being in conso- 
nance with all the sciences, geome- 
try, astronomy, geology, and zoology 
—all grounded in experience, but 
experience that is uniform and com- 
patible with all other experiences. 

Such knowledge as this is know- 
ledge which all mankind is bound to 
accept and adopt as soon as it is un- 
derstood. There can be no quibbling 
about it, and history must every- 
where be interpreted in accordance 
with the fundamental principles. 

If science does not give a specific 
creed it certainly makes plain what 
men shall not believe. Superstition 
isa belief in inadequate causes and 
impossible agencies, myth for his- 
tory, forces, and tendencies. It is 
the business of science to point out 
what is inadequate and what is im- 
possible, and for it there is no sub- 
stitute. 

Is it not true that as soon asa 
man anywhere begins to get a 
glimpse of real science his religious 
opinions begin to change? There 
is no one of the great religions of 
the world but will be profoundly 
modified just as fast as its adherents 
become acquainted with molecular 
science. In it there is no mysticism 
or jugglery, but it makes plain that 
in all things and through all things 
and over all things there are exist- 
ence and power and potencies which 
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are slowly but certainly working 
out through matter in all its forms, 
the development of consciousness 
through experience. 


“WE SHALL AWAKE IN THY LIKENESS,” 


BY EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


Waken in thy likeness, meet thee face to face, 
Know the sweet unfoldings of thy perfect love; 

All the wondrous meanings of thy wisdom trace, 
All the perfect justice of thine order prove. 


Waken in thy likeness to what thou hast willed; 
Know the sweet communion hearts can meet 
in thee; 
All earth’s restless passions, all its longings 
stilled, 
All times blended in eternity. 


Waken in thy likeness, knowing all thy truth, 
Loying all thy children, living in thy breath, 
Blossoming forever in the joy of youth— 
Break thy peaceful slumber—waken me, oh 
Death. 


PROGRESSIVE LIBERALISM.* 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


In the preceding discourse I cited 
some of the more striking examples 
of progress within the pale of 


Orthodoxy towards a humaner and. 


more rational religion. We saw that 
there were two main causes for this 
gratifying change, the steady growth 
of freedom of thought and the in- 
creasing recognition of reason as the 
supreme and ultimate test of truth. 

Let us look now at another ten- 
dency in modern religion, one which 
indicates progress within the pale of 


liberalism. I refer to the breaking 


down of dogmatic tests of fellow- 
ship in order to secure more co-op- 
eration on the part of theologically- 
separated sects, the building up of a 
nobler conception of brotherhood, a 
fellowship that shall know nothing 
of sectarian rivalry and jealousy, but 
build itself on the effort to evolve 
universal human nature in accord- 
ance with the pattern set by that 
vast evolutionary process of Nature 
herself. ’Tis for such a fellowship 
that we as a society: stand, and if I 
read the signs of the times aright, 
this larger, broader, grander relig- 
ious ideal is dominating advanced 
minds the world over. Let us consider 
some of the more notable evidences 
in support of this view. If we go 
back only five years, to November, 
1892, when this Free Church was 
organized (and pledged to the pro- 
motion of free, spiritual and univer- 
sal religion) and consider what has 
happened in the realm of religion, 
we shall find much to encourage us, 
much to reassure us that we are on 
the right track, in the main current 
and not off in a side eddy, that the 
trend of religious progress is all in 
the direction we are moving. 

1. In the autumn of 18938, at 
Chicago, there was convened the 
World’s Parliament of Religions, 
mother of many minor parliaments, 
the most noteworthy of which is that 
planned for 1900 at Paris, under the 
direction of that singularly catholic 
Roman Catholic, the Abbe Victor 


*The main portion of a discourse spoken in the First Free Church of Tacoma, Noy. 8, 1897. 
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Charbonnel.* If that mammoth con- 
vention taught any one lesson more 
than another it was the absurdity of 
any one of the great historical relig- 
ions claiming to be the universal re- 
ligion because the very spectacle of 
each of the representatives of the 
seven extant religions making that 
claim for his own religion, made it 
ridiculous and absurd. That con- 
vention further taught that there are 
in each of the great religions (be- 
sides the spEcIAL element which 
gave to each its name and type- 
character) certain UNIVERSAL ele- 
ments, and only on these can the 
ideal fellowship in religion be formed. 
In other words the only religion that 
can endure and win its way to the 
hearts of all is a religion really uni- 
versal in its principles and as broad 
as humanity in its boundaries, a re- 
ligion that will take into itself by a 
process of organic growth, all that is 
true, beautiful, helpful in each of 
the historical religions a religion 
that preserves their spiritual sub- 
stance, letting the special local, tran- 
sient parts die and disappear. In 
the proceedings of the World’s Par- 
liament of Religions then, we see 
exemplified the inevitable trend of 
the historical religions; and a vindi- 
cation of the principles upon which 
our own Free Church was established. 

2. In June, 1894, the “Free Re- 
ligious Association of America,” 
(founded by these three Knights of 


*The sad news has just been received of t 
withdrawal of Mr. Charbonnel from the church 
parliament convened. Inthe April issue we pu 


Free Religion in America, whose 
portraits adorn yonder wall), added 
a clause to its constitution, commit- 
ting the association to the purpose 
of “encouraging and promoting the 
organization of Free Churches on 
the basis of free, spiritual and uni- 
versal religion.” That is to say, 
after twenty-seven years of annual 
conventions this association proposes 
to Do something, to promote the or- 
ganization of societies similar to 
ours. 

3. One week earlier in the same 
year there was organized at Chicago 
“the Liberal Congress of Religions,” 
and each year since then it has held 
Unfortu- 
nately this Congress, by trying to 


a national convention. 


unite sectarian and unsectarian peo- 
ple to do unsectarian work, has hope- 
lessly defeated the chief of the prac- 
tical objects for which it was organ- 
ized, namely,the establishment of non- 
sectarian churches. But by means 
of its annual conventions it is achiev- 
ing much toward bringing in the era 
of a more inclusive religious fellow- 
ship than that represented by the 
sectarian religions. 

4. In September of the same 
year, at Saratoga, “the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Chris- 
tian Churches” revised its preamble- 
creed and thereby advanced one 
step nearer to that PERFECT freedom 
and fellowship which are its ideal. 
The leaders of the Unitarian denom- 


he abandonment of the plan, owing to the enforced 
under whose auspices he had arranged to have the 
blished the particulars of the Abbe’s withdrawal. 
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ination have since publicly declared 
that this revision is not to be re- 
garded as a finality because it does 
not stand for the broadest, most ideal 
basis of fellowship. In the columns 
of the Christian Register, Revs. Sav- 
age, Chadwick, Ames, Crothers and 
others have stated that they expect 
further revision at a later day. “Big 
bodies move slowly,” said one of 
these leaders, “therefore we must be 
patient.” Some day they expect to 
see the denomination stripped of its 
sectarian exclusive character and 
stand forth as uncompromisingly 
dedicated to freedom alone. 

5. But while these 


Unitarians who cherish this hope 


and other 


continue to stay inside the fold, feel- 
ing that they are perfectly consistent 
in so doing, others have found it im- 
possible, feeling that the cause of 
spiritual progress, both for them- 
selves and for humanity, is hindered 
by their remaining in the ranks of 
Unitarian Christianity. Among those 
are Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, of 
“The People’s Church” in Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., Rev. J. Lloyd Jones, of 
All Souls’ independent church, Chi- 
cago, Ill., Rev. J. EH. Roberts, of 
the “Church of this World,’ Kansas 
City, Mo., Rev. T. G. Milsted, for- 
merly of Unity Church,” Chicago, 
Ill., and founder of the ‘“Indepen- 
dent liberal church,,’ of that city. 
Rev. J. H. Palmer, of the Universal- 
ist Church, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., 
must be mentioned in company with 
these come-outers, . Having deter- 


mined to serve unequivocally the 
cause of universal religion, he at 
once informed his congregation of 
his decision in the following brave 
and honest fashion: ‘‘The trustees of 
this parish may take such action as 
to them seems best, but I belong 
hereafter not to the Universalist 
Church, but to the Church Universal, 
—God’s church of to-day, with its 
heart and its strength enlisted inthe 
I shall 


independent position, 


work of the present hour. 
occupy an 
where no one will have an opportun- 
ity to call in question my beliefs or 
apply to them a measuring stick. I 
want a church that asks no questions 
as to any man’s beliefs, if he will 
only try to live decently and make 
the world better. ‘Here stand I. 
God help me; I can do no other.’ 
Amen.” 

6. In further confirmation of the 
progressive tendencies in the domain 
of Liberalism, the case of Rev. B. 
Fay Mills and his engagement by a 
joint committee of Unitarians and 
Universalists to preach on Sunday 
evenings from October to May,in Bos- 
ton Music Hall, must be cited. That 
same revivalist who, in the spring of 
92, had built for his meetings the 
immense tabernacle at the corner of 
12th and G streets in this city, where 
he captivated thousands by his elo- 
quent Orthodox exhortations, is to- 
day one of the most successful popu- 
lar expounders of liberal religious 
ideas. 
flatly refuses to countenance the prop- 


Nay more, this ex-revivalist 
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osition made by Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists to identify himself with one 
or the other of their sects. He will be 
known as an independent in religion, 
believing that the day of denomi- 
nationalism has gone by and that the 
word of the hour is fraternity not 
sectarianism. The correctness of 
that conclusion might be demon- 
strated by many examples. 

Thirty years ago pulpit exchanges 
between clergymen of different sects 
were unknown, but to-day they are 
so common as to have almost ceased 
to attract attention, even exchanges 
of Orthodox and Unitarian preach- 
ers. Again, courtesies are shown to 
distinguished teachers from China, 
India, Japan and other foreign coun- 
tries——Christian pulpits are now open 
to them. And these courtesies are 
reciprocated abroad, witness, for ex- 
ample, the cordial reception ten- 
dered to the Presbyterian Rev. J. H. 
Barrows, D. D., and to the Unitarian 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland, on the occa- 
sion of their recent visits to Caleutta 
and other centres of non-Christian 
religion. 

In Brooklyn, last May, there was 
celebrated for the first time in Amer- 
ica, the birthday of Buddha by a 
Buddhistie Protestant 
Christians by the score brought flow- 
ers for the service, while the Roman 
Catholic prelate, father Malone, of- 
fered the censer from his altar witha 
note of cordial greeting and congrat- 
ulation. In both Europe and Amer- 
ica within the past five years con- 


service. 


spicuous attempts have been made 
to unite all the Protestant sects in a 
great Christian brotherhood, obliter- 
ating all non-essentials and organiz- 
ing on the basis of the essentials 
held by all in common, thus marking 
a significant step toward that larger 
fellowship which cannot be circum- 
scribed by the Christian name and 
which recognizes the equal rights not 
only of all Curistians but of all 
MEN. 

Plainly then, the movement in re- 
ligion is away fromm sectarianism and 
toward universality, inclusiveness; 
toward that freedom and fraternity 
which we modestly yet persistently 
uphold. Surely there can be no 
more oceasion for doubt as to the 
wisdom of the step we took five 
years ago, albeit that it cost us the 
deprivation of endeared connections, 
with the 
therein involved. 


and ~ loneliness 
Bat thus has it 
ever been with those identified with 
the forward movements of the world. 

As fast as the love of freedom deep- 
ens, as fast as men learn to honor 
and respect the divine right of rea- 
son, as fast as men grow in their de- 
sire for true brotherhood, so fast will 
they hasten the advent of that re- 
ligion which will lift them above all 
differences of caste, color, creed and 
race into one sublime spiritual fel- 
lowship, realizing that religion of 
humanity which has been the dream 
of every age and of every race. 


isolation 
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WHY I AM NOT A CHRISTIAN.* 


BY R. B. MARSH. 

To many good people Christianity 
seems to be a perfect, divine and 
universal religion, and the great and 
only hope of the world. This was 
the faith in which I was reared and 
educated, and for which I labored 
the best years of my life, with a suc- 
cess that is by no means a source of 
comfort now. 


Against being a Christian in the 
quite common sense of the word there 
can be no objection; that is when 
Christian is taken to mean a true fol- 
lower of Him who “went about do- 
ing good,” who was humble, kind, 
forgiving, unselfish, merciful and al- 
together altruistic. In this character 
Jesus stands very high, but by no 
means alone; there have been many 
men and many heroes of fiction who 
have in theory and practice been 
nearly his equal. But, 
nately for the world, Christianity is 
taken to mean the acceptance of cer- 
tain dogmas and the profession of 
certain emotions that have nothing 
whatever to do with the living of a 
really Christian life. These dogmas 
are very ancient, vastly more ancient 
than the book in which they are found, 
and Jesus of Nazareth is not re- 
corded to have given his assent to 
a single one of them. 


unfortu- 


There is not a hint in the words of 
Jesus concerning a fall, an atone- 


ment, conversion or any dogma of 
the church. There is one passage in 
Mark in regard to believing and be- 
ing baptized, but even the most Or- 
thodox scholars tell us that the latter 
part of the chapter has been added 
and is not in the old manuscripts. 


If the churches would drop these 
old and useless dogmas and confine 
themselves to the practical things of 
life, what a power they would be. 
How quickly the rum power would 
be overthrown, woman given her 
rights, politics purifled and dishon- 
esty frowned out of existence. But 
her powers are wasted in prayers to 
God to do our work in the infliction 
of dogma upon all minds, while the 
mighty forces of goodness and truth 
are but secondary considerations, are 
not at all necessary to salvation. 


Of late years the wise ones in the 
pulpit have been careful not to speak 
too boldly on matters of dogma, but 
they all have their creeds and all 
have taken a solemn vow to hold and 
teach these dogmas. They advocate 
good works as a minor matter. 
Even the Universalist Church, which 
is supposed to be liberal, still keeps 
a creed which makes light of moral- 
ity; speaks of it as in no wise hav- 
ing anything to do with salvation, 
but as “good and profitable for be- 
The churches know that 
the great body of scientists are op- 
posed to their dogmas, disbelieve 
their miracles and laugh at their 


lievers.”’ 


*Abstract of a recent sermon delivered in the People’s Church of Free Keligion, Peoria, Ill. 
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Bible-creation-story. A religion 
which first of all accepts the sure 
word of science as God’s_ word, 
which claims no knowledge in re- 
gard to the next life, and which puts 
emphasis upon a good life, is very 
much needed. It is a sin and a 
shame for the church to accept the 
money of-men who have robbed it 
from the public, and who give it for 
sinister purposes and designs. 

It isa glaring farce for men to 
profess to be the followers of the 
meek and lowly Jesus and behave in 
such a way that the great mass of 
the poor of the land have no part or 
lot in the churches called by his 
name. 

For these reasons—for what Chris- 
tianity is and for what it is not—I 
am not a Christian, and do not re- 
joice in the spread of this religion, 
In regard to the life after death, I 
can truly say that no theory of it is 
so full of doubt, fear and horror as 
the common doctrine of the revival- 
ists, which is taught in the presence 
and with the approval of all the 
clergy. 

The only honest and really help- 
ful faith is that of Whittier: 


“I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise; 

Assured alone that lifeand death 
His mercy underlies.” 


The teaching of Christianity assigns 
to a hell of horror: the best and 
noblest of the race, and sends to 
heaven the vilest murderer if he at 
the last moment accepts the doctrine 
of. blood atonement and gives assur- 


ance that he relies solely on Jesus. 
Now, it is so evident that such a 
doctrine not only fails to restrain 
men from wrong-doing, but even 
encourages them in it, that one need 
not enter.into argument upon that 
subject. Ifa murderer, who has 
any soul worth saving, should live 
here for many years, all history, ex- 
perience, knowledge of human na- 
ture and the instincts of reason show 
us that he suffers in proportion to 
the grossness of the offense and his 
real character. Why, then, should it 
be supposed that he will go at once 
into happiness on the other side? Is 
anything surer than the eternal laws 
of nature? Jesus, with his deep 
spiritual insight, knowing that the 
laws which govern a human soul are 
the same, no matter in what body it 
may dwell or what ‘its surroundings, 
said no word about fitness for death. 


If there is a God who damned peo- 
ple for the sin of Adam and Eve in 
eating an apple(!) I have no fear of 
Him, and no desire to win His favor 
or His pardon. If this doctrine is 
true I shall find the best and most 
congenial company in hell. 
with Tennyson: 


I say 


“The God of hell and the God of love 
Can never together be thought: 
If there be such a God, may the 


Great God curse him and bring him to 
naught.” 


In regard to the Bible, as long as 
it is believed to be what it really is, 
that is, a book of the greatest diver- 
sity of teachings, it can do no harm 
and may do much good. But when 
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it is regarded as inspired in a miracu- 
lous way and all true, see what 
horror has sprung from it: Mormon- 
ism, Seventh Day Adventism and 140 
other sects, all proving their doc- 
trines texts that 
plainly and evidently sanction their 


by numerous 


views and practices. Moreover, valu- 
able time is wasted in searching it 
for what ‘is not there, in disputing 
about the original, which does not 
exist. The Bible is the history of a 
peculiar people on their way from 
barbarism to semi-civilization, and 
as such isa valuable and remarkable 
book. I have the deepest regard for 
the Bible in its real character, but 
as the priest’s text-book, that serves 
him to sit upon and rule mankind 
for his own aggrandizement it is 
necessary that its faults, its contra- 
dictions and its impossible fancies 
be exposed, that man may be freed 
from this domination and be open to 
the real inspiration of the Almighty 
who giveth understanding. 

Few people realize how sad a 
thing it is for a man to be forced to 
give up the faith of his childhood, to 
oppose that which hisrelatives regard 
as the very truth of God. Buta really 
conscientious man mast do what he 
knows is right at all costs. There is 
an ignorant kind of infidelity that I 
despise—men who disregard religion 
because they are too full of other 
thoughts to give it their attention. 
These men are no strength to any 
good cause and are not to be found 
on the liberal side. If I am mis- 


taken, pity me and show me in what 
I am wrong. No one has given it 
more time, thought and study. I 
have fought every step that led me 
away from the faith that is held by 
so many grand and good people, 
made sacred by the tears and prayers 
of so many true souls. But the same 
can be said of all religions. 


EDITORIAL. 


RELIGIOUS BEWILDERMENT. 


Among the marks of the transi- 
tional character of our age perhaps 
the most conspicuous is the prevail- 
ing mental haziness, the intellectual 
instability, the lack of clear-cut con- 
victions that meets one at every turn. 
Thousands are befogged, bewildered, 
confused; they know not what to be- 
lieve, what movement to join; they 
turn from one issue to another, 
tossed and driven by every wind of 
doctrine, attracted now by this, now 
by that system of faith. Accompany- 
ing this intellectual instability 
there is a corresponding heart-rest- 
lessness; for feeling always follows 
in the wake of thought and takes its 
color from it. As a reaction from 
the crass materialism, the raw ra- 
tionalism of the past thirty years, 
the cry went up for something that 
would satisfy the heart. Thousands 
fled from the barren faith of Buchner, 
Spencer, Ingersoll, to the ancient 


faiths of the orient, to Aryan litera- 


ture with its mystical sources of con- 


solation. Whence arose Spiritual- 
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ism, Theosophy, “Hsoteric Budd- 
hism,” ‘Spiritual Metaphysics,” 
“Christian Science,” ‘Spiritual Sci- 
ence,” and kindred sects, but from 
the heart-hunger for a beneficent, 
living God and for a solace-giving 
theory of life and the hereafter. In 
one or another of these systems of 
belief great numbers have found 
refuge, because in some way their 
heart hunger is satisfied by what 
But 
sooner or later the claims of the HEAD 


these systems have to offer. 


will assert themselves because the 


only condition of adequate and per- 


manent HEART-Satisfaction is a solid 
substratum of truth. And to secure 
this is the sole function of the head. 


Feeling, sentiment, emotion, this 
is one of the primary facts of man’s 
being, and all its glory would vanish 
were man a mere organism of intel- 
ligence. Sympathy, affection, rev- 
erence, aspiration, these, “the deep 
things of the spirit,” are the very 
crown of our spiritual nature, but if 
religion is to be anything more than 
a mush of sentimentalities, a mass of 
inchoate emotions, it must have the 
guidance of the head. 


“OUR VEILED MONUMENT.” 

This is the title of a little brochure 
on the social problem by Mr. Henry 
Carter, known to many of our readers 
as the friendly guide over the trail 
that leads from the base of Mt. Ta- 
coma to ‘Paradise Valley.” Mr. 
Carter’s discussion of the problem 


shows much reading and a keen in- 
terestin the trend of social progress. 
The booklet can be had at any of 
the local book stores. 


SENSATIONAL PREACHING. 

In spite of all that has been said to 
condemn it, and in spite of all the 
failures of those who practice it, 
pulpit sensationalism has not appre- 
ciably declined. Here are some 
of the topics for sermons advertized 
in a Sunday morning paper: “Is 
your trolley on the wire?’ ‘Drop 
your nickel in the slot,” ““Kscaped by 
the skin of his teeth,” “‘How to be 
happy, though married,” “A troubled 
woman’s anonymous letter,” ‘The 
trials of a Boston boarder,” 

It may be that for a time the 
preachers of sermons thus adver- 
tized are greeted by large audiences 
but we know of scarcély a single 
instance where such methods have ac- 
complished their purpose for more 
than a year or two. We give the 
sensational preacher eighteen months 
for the successful working of his 
method. At the end of that time, 
or sooner, his church tires of him 
and manages to get rid of him, as it 
should. Sensationalism is no food 
for the soul and of necessity pro- 
duces spiritual indigestion or starva- 
tion. Not to fill the church with 
people, but to fill the people with 
the church’s principles, aims, ideals, 
is the true test of a successful min- 
istry and of a prosperous church. 
The sensationalist fails because he 
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ought to fail, because the prime mis- 
sion of the pulpit is to quicken hu- 
man hearts with loyalty to the ideals 
of life, to settle on men the habit of 
a noble expectation with themselves, 
a divine discontent, to kindle a glow- 
ing enthusiasm in their souls ‘for 
truth and a higher order of public 
and private life. On no other plan 
can a church poorly attended be 
- filled, nor is there any other criterion 
of true pulpit success. Just to the 
extent that this is realized will the 
pulpit regain its lost power. Sensa- 
tionalism is as much to be avoided 
as so-called “doctrinal” preaching. 
The future of the church depends 
on the decline and disappearance of 
both these types of preaching and 
the corresponding growth of ‘in- 
spiring” preaching, the only kind 
that can justify the existence of the 
church in modern times. 


THE LIMIT OF PROGRESSIVE CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 


Our esteemed contemporary, THE 
Pacrric UNITARIAN, speaking of our 
address at the recent conference of 
Unitarians in San Francisco, says: 
“He apparently considers Christian- 
ity, and the Unitarian faith as an 
expression of it, as fixed and defi- 
nite, while the view we hold is suc- 
cinctly stated by Rev.S. J. Barrows, 
when he says ‘“Unitarianism is that 
free and progressive development of 
historic Christianity which aspires to 
be synonymous with universal ethics 


and universal religion.’ v 


This conception of Christianity 
asa species of religion which ad- 
mits of variation ad indefinitum, yet 
remaining throughout Christianity, 
is very popular among “liberal” 
Christians, and in these days when 
the ethics of religious association is 
being brought home to the con- 
science of men as in no previous era, 
this conception of a continuously 
progressive Christianity is adduced 
to justify the retention of fellowship 
in the Christian fold. 
of Tue Ovurtoox, liberal 
Baptists, liberal Presbyterians and 
other types of “liberal” Orthodoxy 


In a recent 
number 


were strongly advised to stay where 
they are and thus maintain the his- 
torical continuity of Christianity. 
But what says ethics of this advice? 
Does not an intellectual and a moral 
fallacy lurk in the argument which 
bids men stay where they are to 
leaven the old system with new 
ideas, assist in its evolution and in- 
sure its progress? How is evolution 
in religion accomplished? Not by 
the perpetual transmutation of a 
given species but by the birth of 
new types. Iu the organic world the 
progress of evolution is achieved by 
the origination of new species which 
mark an ADVANCE upon the old, 
whilé the old either remains station- 
ary or becomes extinct, Not “TRANs- 
MUTATION’ but PROCREATION has been 
the method of historical continuity. 
But it is urged by those who seek to 
“stay where they are,” that the 
Christianity of Paul differed from 
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thatof Augustine, the Christianity of 
Luther from that of Channing, and 
it is supposed that this process of 
reformation can go on indefinitely 

within the pale of Christianity. But 
there isa limit beyond which such 
reformation cannot go and it is set 
by the cardinal feature of the re- 
ligion itself, by that which makes 
the religion what it is and differen- 
tiates it from al] other species. How- 
ever much the Christianities of Paul, 
Augustine, Luther and Channing 
may differ from each other there isa 
common thread running through all 
their teachings and justly holding 
them within the Christian fellowship. 
They all alike regarded Jesus as dif- 
fering from all other persons in kind 
as well as in degree, they all alike 
believed in the exceptional charac- 
ter of Jesus, all alike believed that 
Jesus was in some way related to 
their salvation. But when a man 
ceases so to regard Jesus he has re- 
formed himself out of Christianity, 
he has stepped beyond the limit of 
Christianity and forfeited the right 
to the Christian name. 


There are a great many varieties 
of the maple tree but there is a limit 
beyond which a tree cannot vary 
and remain a maple. In the evolu- 
tion of birds from reptiles there was 
a limit beyond which reptiles could 
not vary and remain reptiles, When 
they ceased to crawl on the ground 
and soared into the air, when struc- 


tural parts became modified into 


“name. 


wings, then that which was reptile 
remained reptile no longer but be- 
came a new species and required a 
new name. 

So there are many varieties of 
Christianity, but there is a limit be- 
yond which a religion cannot vary 
and. remain Christian, and that limit 
is indicated by the belief that Jesus 
differed from all other beings in 
Thena 


new species arises and it requires a 


KIND as well as in DEGRER. 


new name. 

So long then as one holds to this 
cardinal characteristic of Christian- 
ity, the belief in the EXCEPTIONAL 
character of Jesus and all that that 
implies, so long one has a right to 
fellowship in the Christian Church, 
and to the adoption of the Christian 
But if the time ever comes 
when one ceases to accept this belief 
on which Christianity hinges, then the 
time has come to leave the Christian 
fellowship and drop the Christian 
name. 

Similarly if one has ceased to “ac- 
cept the religion of Jesus” and holds 
only tocertain parts of his spiritual 
and ethical teaching, if one has ceased 
to believe that “practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and 
love to man,” then the time has come 
to leave the Unitarian fellowship 
and drop the Unitarian name, be- 
cause Unitarianism in 1894 gave to 
the world these two beliefs as its 
‘banner,’ and made honorable fel- 
lowship in the denomination depend 
upon an acceptance of them both. 
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True, it also professed allegiance to 
the principle of freedom of thought, 
but that is negatived by requiring 
assent to the above named beliefs. 
Real religious freedom, uncompro- 
mising and thorough-going freedom 
is not yet represented by Unitarian- 
ism. It may “aspire to be synony- 
mous with universal religion,” but as 
long as it remains partly Christian 
and partly FREE, instead of standing 
pledged to freedom ALons, it vio- 
lates the one essential condition upon 
which such aspiration can ever be 
fulfilled. The same aspiration is cher- 
ished by Orthodoxy, by Buddhism, 
by Mohammedanism and the other 
great religions, but every impartial 
student of these conflicting systems 
sees how futile the aspiration is and 
how impossible of realization. While 
we rejoice in the “SYMPATHY of re- 
ligions,” we cannot be blind to the 
ANTIPATHY of religions, manifested in 
their mutually antagonistic claims and 
names, and rendering impossible the 
universalization of any one of them. 

We would not be understood as 
in any way impeaching the sincerity 
of any of our brethren identified 
with other forms of faith. But in 
the interests of clearness of thought 
and for the sake of truth, dearer to 
us all than aught else, it seems to us 
that this much on the subject of the 
ethics of religious fellowship ought 
to be said. If we are mistaken, as 
to the limit of progress within the 
pale of Christianity and the conse- 
quent duty devolving upon those 


who recognize that limit, we shall 
be grateful to our Christian friends 
for correcting us. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


In a recent number of “The Church- 
man,” Prof. Steenstra, of the Cam- 
bridge Episcopal Seminary, discusses 
the almost complete disappearance 
of Calvinism as a working ‘belief. 


The venerahle ex-president of 


Dartmouth college, Dr. S. C. Bart- 


lett, has just written a book, “the ve- 
racity of the Hexateuch,” designed 
as an answer to the representatives 
of the higher criticism whose conclu- 
sions he thinks overthrow the credi- 
bility of the Bible as a divine reve- 
lation. Yet Dr. Bartlett rejects the 
six-days theory of creation,and the 
universality of the flood, though the 
Bible states these views as facts and 
Orthodox Christians have always ac- 
cepted them as such. 


A statue of Charles Darwin was 
lately unveiled at Shrewsbury, his 
birthplace. The bishop of Shrews- 
bury on this occasion read an ad- 
dress, in which he drew attention to 
the changed attitude of the church 
to Darwin’s discovery. 


The bishop of Hereford, at a re- 
cent church gathering, described 
Darwin as “one of the doorkeepers 
of the vast temple of the universe, 
who pointed out to us new vistas, 
every one of them leading to the 
throne of God.” 
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None of the great preachers of to- 
day, those who really move men, 
preach dogma. It is conduct not 
creed, character not doctrine over 
which they expend their pulpit en- 
ergies. And when they deal with be- 
liefs it is from the standpoint of 
scientific truth that they are ap- 
proached. Moreover the congre- 
gations make no objection to such 
procedure, because these pulpit ten- 
dencies are reflections from the pews. 
People expect that sort of preach- 
ing and they will have no other. 


The tendency to union and co-op- 
eration between religious sects sep- 
arated by differences of church pol- 
ity is one of the encouraging signs 
of the times. It means ultimate re- 
union into a single Christian body, 
and this means taking one step to- 
ward a still more ultimate union to 
be consummated at last for all the 
Christian sects, when they rise to the 
point of mzaNniNnG brotherhood when 
they TALK it, by dropping all their 
sectarian names and claims, recog- 
nizing universal human nature as 
the sole and sufficient ground for the 
religion of universal man! We 
heartily rejoice in this tendency to 
union and co-operation as witnessed 
recently among the Episcopal-Meth- 
odist and Baptist churches. Our 
hope is that the good work will go 
on in other denominations, so that 
early in the twentieth century we 
shall see at least “Christian” unity, 
the stepping stone to HUMAN unity, 
or universal religion. 


CHURCH NEWS. 


At a meeting of the congregation 
held Sunday, April 24th, the follow- 
ing resolutions, relative to Mr. 


Martin’s acceptance of an invitation 
to attend the Pacific Unitarian Con- 
ference in San Francisco, were unan- 
imously adopted: 


Tacoma, Wash,, April 24, 1898. 
The First Free Church of Universal Religion, to 
the Pacific Unitarian Conference, Greeting: 

We, the members of the First Free Church of 
Universal Religion, of Tacoma, Washington, in 
congregational meeting assembled, in the spirit 
of justice, reverence, truth, peace and love, 
hereby extend to the Pacific Unitarian Confer- 
ence, to be held in San Francisco, California, on 
the 26th, 27th and 28th days of April, 1898, our 
most cordial and fraternal greetings, and ex- 
press the sincere hope and belief that its delib- 
erations will result in greatly strengthening the 
cause of religious liberty and intellectual free- 
dom, and the cause of ‘the religion that will 
endure.” 

We further desire to express to said Confer- 
ence our feelings of profound appreciation and 
gratification for the honor conferred upon our 
beloved minister, Rev. Aifred W. Martin, in be- 
ing kindly invited to participate in its delibera- 
tions and proceedings. We hereby most gra- 
clously commend him to thekind consideration 
of said Conference, and bespeak for him that 
same high regard in which he is enshrined ip the 
hearts of his entire eongregation. 

Adopted by a unanimous yote of the members 
of the First Free Church of Untversal Religion, 
of Tacoma, Washington, this 24th day of April, 


1898. GEO. BROWNE, 

EUGENE CHURCH, Pres. Board of Trustees. 
Secretary. 

FREDERICK WATSON, Committee 

W.P. REYNOLDS, appointed to draft 

ALBERT E. JOAB, resolutions. 


On the first Sunday of his return 
from San Francisco Mr. Martin 
preached on “the religion that will 
endure,” the topic discussed at the 
principal session of the Conference. 
He reviewed the proceedings of the 
convention, expressing genuine ap- 
preciation of the cordiality and kind- 
ness shown him, especially by those 
who had the conducting of the Con- 
ference in charge. 


During their stay in San Francisco 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin were the guests 
of Mr. C. A. Murdock, editor of the 
Pacific Unitarian, a director of the 
Conference and for a quarter of a 
century actively identified with the 
Unitarian interests in California. 


The glowing tribute paid him by Dr. 
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Horatio Stebbins at the opening 
session was most touching and de- 
served. 


We extend a hearty welcome to 
our friend and fellow-worker, Mr. F. 
W. Low, who has returned from a 
years absence to his accustomed 
seat at the organ. We hope he has 
come to stay and to continue the in- 
valuable services so faithfully and 
unselfishly performed at his chosen 
post. 


Sunday services for the present 
season will be discontined after the 
last Sunday in June and resumed on 
the last Sunday of September. In or- 
der that the treasurer may succeed 
in his purpose to report ‘‘no floating 
debt on July Ist,” every subscriber 
is earnestly asked to see to it that 
his or her subscription is paid up in 
full on or before June 30th. 


The Young Ladies’ Alliance ended 
the season’s work with a study of 
the life of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
During the past year the members 
also studied the lives of Margaret 
Fuller, Dorothea Dix, Lucretia Mott 
and Louisa M. Alcott in the series 
of “Great American Women,” under 
the leadership of Mrs. A. W. Martin. 


The Pansy Club of girls under 
fourteen, at the end of their season’s 
lessons in practical and fancy sew- 
ing, were tendered a delightful en- 
tertainment at 409 North E street by 
Mrs. Hans Giese, director of the 
class, and Mrs. Alfred W. Martin. 
Next June several members’ will 
have completed the four years’ 
course as prepared by the New York 
Systematic sewing school, the method 
introduced into the Pansy Club three 
years ago. 
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independent societies or free churches, 
It is published in the interest of the 
new ideal—free, spiritual and universal 
religion, which is neither Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Christianity, Confucianism, 
or any other of the historical religions, 
but a new religion, independent of the 
historical religions; a religion really 
universal in its principles and as broad 
as humanity in its boundaries ; a relig- 
ion grounded on perfect freedom of 
thought, pledged to the method of 
science in the search for truth, and com- 
mitted to no conclusions save such as 
harmonize with the universal facts of 
the cosmos and the universal laws of 
right thinking; a religion that by or- 
ganic growth takes into itself the uni- 
versal, permanent portion of all the 
historical religions, preserving their 
spiritual substance while their local, 
transient elements disappear. 
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THE ETHICS OF PERSONAL LIFE IN THE LIGHT OF 
IMMORTALITY.* 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


I have chosen as the subject for 
the closing sermon in this series on 
ethics and modern life, personal life 
as affected by the belief in immor- 
tality. I wish to answer what seems 
to me a most practical question. 
Granting that we are immortal be- 
ings, that when we “shuffle off this 
mortal coil’ the soul survives, how 
should we live here on earth, what 
should be the supreme aim, the mas- 
ter-passion of our being; how should 
we conduct ourselves with reference 
to this thought of our immortality? 

I find a fitting text for my dis- 
course in one of the New Testament 
Epistles, in the so-called “first epistle 
of John,” third chapter and third 
verse: ‘“Hvery man that hath this hope 
purifieth himself,” 

The theory that we human beings 
are mere atoms in a world of dead 
matter is as repulsive as it is unten- 
able, and one of the proudest achieve- 
ments of modern scientific thought 
is the complete and permanent de- 
struction of this crass materialism. 

We lift our eyes to the heavens 
and observe the wondrous march of 
the stars, the solemn movements of 
the planets held in their celestial or- 
bits by the invisible force of gravi- 
tation and all moving to “tones of 


*Last in a series of seventeen sermons 
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spheral music in a great symphony of 
cosmic harmonies.” We turn from 
the heavens to the earth, from the 
great to the small, and lo, what 
marvels of grandeur and grace are 
unfolded in the commonest flowers 
of the field, what beauty and power 
in the different forms of the crystal, 
what infinite treasures are hidden in 
the snow, what numerous and varied 
life-forms float even in the tiniest 
drop of water! 

Yet with all that there is in ex- 
ternal nature to excite our admir- 
ation and awe, we feel these senti- 
ments are more deeply stirred 
when we contemplate human na- 
ture. For: we human beings are 
somewhat more than any of these 
physical objects; we claim to be of a 
wholly different order from all else 
that is, we declare that we are not 
to be classed with melting snows, 
falling leaves and fading flowers; we » 
believe that while it is our lot to il- 
lustrate the universal law of growth 
and decay, we do not wholly perish; 
we affirm that the most colossal ex- 
ample of groundless assumption is 
the doctrine that the life of the soul 
ends with the life of the body. 

Why should man entertain so ex- 
alted a conception of himself? It is 


on Ethics and Modern Life, spoken in the First Free 
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because unlike all other creatures he 
can both see and pursue an ideal of 
life; it is because he can both see 
what he 1s and what he oveuTr To 
BE and go whither that sacred ought 
points. “Tis allegiance of 
man toimperishable spiritual law that 


in the 


his distinctive greatness lies; this it 
is that differentiates him from all 
other creatures in the animal king- 
dom. That he can raise himself to 
such allegiance puts him ina class 
apart from planets and crystals, 
flowers and trees and all the tribes 
of animals, and suggests that he be- 
longs to a realm that knows neither 
dissolution nor decay. 

Of all the arguments in support of 
personal immortality the most en- 
gaging and most convincing is that 
derived from this distinctive charac- 
teristic in man, this capacity to see 
and pursue anideal. If he could at- 
tain his ideal here on earth, the final 
end and aim of his existence would 
be realized, there would be no rea- 
son for further existence and nothing 
could remain for him but dissolution 
as the proper sequel to completed 
evolution. Therefore, the only ra- 
tional ground for expecting continu- 
ance of being after death lies in the 
present incompleteness of his being. 
In other words, loyal pursuit of the 
ideal here on earth constitutes the 
right to opportunity for continuing 
that pursuit when death closes the 
long series of earthly endeavors. 
That is what our sense of justice re- 
quires of the Heart of Nature. Were 
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that right of the loyal soul to oppor- 
tunity for coming within closer dis- 
tance of its ideal denied, Nature 
would be both irrational and im- 
moral. We 
are here to realize the infinite possi- 
bilities of our being, or to speak 


What are we here for? 


more accurately, we are here to enter 
on the path of realizing those possi- 
bilities. This realization is the su- 
preme good, the will that strives for 
the sapreme good is the good will, 
and the good will cannot die, else 
the moral universe is built on sand. 
It follows then, does it not, that im- 
mortality, instead of being, as is 
commonly supposed, a, free bestowal 
of God to man, has to be EARNED. 
And this alone gives moral fibre to 
the doctrine of the soul’s survival 
after the body's death. In that me- 
lodious musical poem, “A Toccata 
of Galuppi’s,” Browning touches this 
practical truth. He recalls the gay, 
light-hearted Venetian the 
beautiful, captivating women, who 


men, 


passed their days in frivolous pleas- 
ures, and he wonders what has be- 
come of them now that death has 
brought their indulgence in frivolity 


and reveling to an end. 


“Asfor Venice andits people, only born to bloom 
and drop, 

Here on earth they bore their fruitage, mirth and 
folly were the crop. 

What of soul was left, I wonder, when the kiss- 
ing had to stop?” 


Immortality is not a free, outright 
gift toman; it must be earned. The 
man who here on earth aims at reali- 
zing the infinite possibilities of his 
nature, at securing fullness of life, 
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plenitude of being, that man has a 
right to immortality, he has earned the 
privilege of opportunity for com- 
pleting the dimensions of his being, 
finishing the task of spiritual sculp- 
ture which he had time only to be- 
He has a right to expect that 
when there rises from his soul the 
ery, “Give us the wages of going on 


gin. 


and not to die,” the answering sum- 
mons will come, “Hnter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord.” 

Far, then, from there being any 
selfishness in his wish for conscious 
survival after death, it is wholly un- 
selfish, because to him it means op- 
portunity for spiritual growth. for 
service, for spending himself and 
being spent in others’ behalf. Toa 
soul filled with moral seriousness, who 
looks on life as a sacred privilege 
and a solemn trust, whose spiritual 
horizon embraces ambitions that are 
worthy and aspirations divine, to 
such a being immortality is a price- 
less boon. not because it offers the 
promise of future delights and re- 
wards, but because it offers unpar- 
alleled opportunity for rounding out 
the character, drawing closer to the 
ideal, the life-purpose 
which here on earth could only 
blossom or bud. 


maturing 


Given a human being conducting 
his daily life on this high plane and 
he must believe in immortality. Do 
whathe will he is irresistibly impelled 
to believe that his life-task will not 
fail of completion, that soul-devel- 
opment, scarcely begun, will not be 
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summarily ended at death. Here 
is this capacity for realizing the dis- 
covered infinite possibilities of his 
nature; here too is the fact of stead- 
fast loyalty to the joyous task of 
realizing these possibilities, what then 
can remain for him but belief in im- 
mortality? Has he not here a ra- 
tional ground for the belief? Is he 
not bound to conclude that if justice 
lies at the heart of Nature, coveted 
opportunity for completing the in- 
Be- 
lieve in immortality he must, albeit 


complete will be afforded him? 


his belief is not equivalent to know- 
ledge, for into every act of know- 
ledge there enters experience as well 
as reason, and of immortality he has 
had no experience unless perchance 
he be a Spiritualist, or accept the 
claim of Spiritualism to experience 
of immortality. Assuming, how- 
ever, that he has no such experience 
there will yet remain a rational 
ground for belief in a future life, 
namely, that furnished by reason in 
contemplating the fact of loyal pur- 
suit of the ideal and the consequent 
right to be allowed to continue that 
Brat beyond the confines of earth’s 
opportunities. 

While then we may have no posi- 
tive knowledge of immortality our 
reason and conscience unite in justi- 
fying belief in immortality, making 
it stand as the grandest, noblest, 
most unselfish hope the human heart 
can hold. 

And “every man that hath this 
hope purifieth himself,” 
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Let us consider some of the impli- 
this New Testament 
thought, some of the ways in which 


eations of 


self-purification through the immor- 
tal hope may be achieved. 

1. In the first place every one 
that hath this hope will purify him- 
self by living like an immortal and 
not like a temporary being. The man 
who expects to live after the death 
of the body will regulate and order 
his life differently from the man who 
thinks his career is to end at death. 
A temporary being will seek the 
things of time, such as pleasure, 
wealth, fame, social position, power, 
things that perish in the using; an 
immortal being, on the other hand, 
will aspire to those things that are 
eternal, such as knowledge, wisdom, 
strength of will, love; things that 
increase with use. In short, the 
sovereign aim of an immortal soul 
will be to develop all those faculties 


and powers that will be serviceable 


when he enters on life beyond the 


Not that these faculties and 
powers are useless while on ‘earth, 


grave. 


for knowledge, wisdom, will, love, 
are invaluable on any theory of life; 
but these, as elements of his spirit- 
ual nature, will be specially culti- 
vated. These he will introduce into 
all the relations of life, whether as 
one of the family, or as a member 
of society, of the state, .or of the 
church. Whatever his occupation, he 
will not think to “bid for cloister cell, 
his. labor, and his friends farewell;” 
he will ssay where he is and live in 
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his occupation the life of justice, be- 
nevolence, service. If he go out 
into that other life unfitted, unspir- 
itual, undeveloped, he will not go 
directly into a state of happiness. For 
happiness, like immortality itself, 
must be earned, we must grow into it, 
and for some it may require a hundred 
or a thousand years. But when it 
comes it will be only as the natural 
consequence of our development, not 
as a sudden fiat of the Almighty, be- 
cause the connection between the 
present and the future life is continu- 
ous, vital, genetic. Evolution, not 
revolution, is the law of the spiritual 
no less than of the natural world. 

2. In the second place, instead 
of rebelling against the circum- 
stances or conditions of his lot, an 
immortal soul will accept himself as 
he is, remembering that these con- 
ditions have no necessary relation to 
the future life, that what counts is 
how he lives UNDER them, and what 
he does wirH them, whether he 
makes them hindrances or helps, 
stumbling blocks or stepping stones, 
whereby to “rise from his dead self 
to higher things.” 

3. He will live from day to day 
free from worry, without the fear of 
death, without anxiety over results. 
If his projects fail he will not grow 
sullen, bitter or pessimistic, because 
he has put intelligence, conscience, 
will into his work. He has exer- 
cised his immortal powers and thus 
placed the responsibility for success 
upon God, And this, it should be 
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noted in passing, is the key to a suc- 
cessful life, so to live, so to use these 
higher powers that the responsibil- 
ity for a successful issue is shifted 
from oneself to God. An immortal 
being then will face failure, when it 
comes, with perfect equanimity, con- 
scious that “success is naught, en- 
deavor’s all,” that ‘“’tis better to have 
failed in the high aim than vulgarly 
succeed in the low.” If he loses 
money, or social position, or any 
other material advantage, he will not 
despair, because he knows his soul 
and God remain. Thus his life has 
always a meaning, always a purpose, 
always a source of consolation and 
peace. Every form of adversity 
that crosses his path will provoke 
effort and through the effort he will 
grow. If the pessimist asks, “Why 
try to improve yourself, or others, 
when you cannot be certain of suc- 
cess,” he will reply: it is true that 
many schemes and plans fail of frui- 
tion, but even so the effort at im- 
provement is worth while because it 
reacts on me. Whether any one 
else is helped or not the effort will 
develop me, and after all, about the 
best contribution a man can make to 
civilization is to add one more clean, 
honest, upright life to those already 
in the world. Think, then, what 
would happen if every one lived like 
an immortal soul, lived a life of in- 
telligence, conscience, will, love; it 
would mean nothing less than the re- 
demption of mankind from nine- 
tenths of the woes and ills that af- 
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flict the race. It would mean the 
solution of those problems that tax 
the wisdom and exhaust the patience 
of reformers, because the root of all 
our social evils lies not in the exter- 
nal conditions, but in the men and 
women who live under them. 

4, Again, the man who lives like 
an immortal being will seek to give 
good rather than to get good, be- 
cause the latter aim is human, the 
former divine, and realizing that he 
can give out only so much of spirit- 
ual good as he has, he will strive to 
develop the spiritualities in order 
that he may become more and more 
a radiating centre of intelligence 
and wisdom, of conscientiousness 
and love. 

5. Furthermore, he will reserve 
moments of each day, or week, for 
self-collection and self-examination, 
to see how it stands with himself and 
the sacred facts of truth and right, 
to see whether he is gaining or per- 
chance losing in the inward life, to 
make sure that the sovereign aim of 
his life is still sapreme and dominat- 
ing all he does. Then, as his inner- 
most experience, that of which he 
cannot speak to others because of its 
sanctity and interiorness, he will en- 
gage betimes in silent prayer, in 
earnest aspiration and communion, 
this spiritual exercise exerting a 
most beneficent influence upon his 
character because of the inspiriting 
effect of such prayer. Prayer is a 
withdrawing from the activities and 
anxieties of daily life to let the 
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thoughts fix themselves on the Source 
of all truth and goodness and love; 
prayer is a hush in which the con- 
science steeps itself in the Kternal 
Right, in which the will nerves itself 
by contact with the Eternal Will; and 
in which the human purpose puts it- 
self in harmony with the Divine Pur- 
pose at the heart of things. Prayer is 
the hunger and thirst for divine 
things, an ‘“outflashing of the inner 
light upon the outer life;” it is the act 
of calling up and holding in view the 
qualities of goodness and greatness 
as supremely desirable, conscious 
that they have not yet been fully at- 
tained and that thus 
them strengthens, inspires, consoles, 


to dwell on 


purifies. 

6. Another way in which every 
man that hath this hope of immor- 
tality will purify himself is by making 
the memory of those who have de- 
parted this life an inspiration. A 
temporary being can have no occa- 
sion to do that because there is noth- 
ing inspiring in the thought of anni- 
hilation. Yet too often it happens 
that they who regard themselves as 
immortal souls, behave in this re- 
spect as though they were tempor- 
ary beings, as though they were 
without this purifying hope. Some 
one very near and very dear to you 
dies. At once the world seems cold, 
cheerless, poor, your own life is made 
desolate, empty, forlorn; and so you 
sit down to nurse your grief and 
brood over your loss. 

But as an imMoRTAL being you 
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ought not to do that. 
certainly will. 


Grieve, you 
You must grieve. 
*T would be a shocking lack in your 
nature not to grieve, but to let your 
grief take out all the strength and 
sweetness from your life is utterly 
Why? 
Because the sovereign aim of an im- 
mortal soul is fulness of life, devel- 
opment of all those powers that will 


wrong and unwarranted, 


be brought into play when the earth- 
ly term of life has ended, and to nurse 
your grief or to brood over your 
sorrow, means the depletion of life, 
or the undermining of these im- 
mortal powers. It means loss of 
mental poise, paralysis of will power, 
the drying up of the affections; and 
the ethics of an immortal soul abso- 
lutely condemns the nursing and 
brooding that inevitably produces 
these disastrous results. ’Tis easy 
to argue that your sorrow and loss 
are unparalleled. Yet granting your 
contenticn, it can in nowise excuse 
you from the obligation incumbent 
upon an immortal soul to see to it 
that its own spiritual, eternal ele- 
ments of thought, will, love, be not 
impaired by any experience or force 
Fanny Kemble, the 
English actress, in an exquisite poem 
entitled, “Absence,” states the true 


attitude to be assumed by those who 


whatever. 


mourn, letting the memory of the 
beloved one do its blessed work of 
inspiring the soul still on earth. 


“What shall I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy face? 

How shall I charm the interval that lowers 
Between this time and that sweet time of grace? 
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“ll tell thee; For thy sake, I will lay hold 
Of all good aims, and consecrate to thee, 
Jn worthy deeds, each moment that is told, 
While thou, beloved one, art far from me. 


“For thee, I will arouse my thoughts to try 
All heavenward flights, all high and holy 
strains; 
For thy dear sake, I will walk patiently 
Through these long hours, nor call their min- 
utes pains. 


‘- T will this weary blank of absence make 
A noble task time, and will therein strive 
To follow excellence, and to o’ertake 
More good than I have won siace yet I live. 


“So may this darksome time build up in me 
A thousand graces which shall thus be thine; 
So may my love and longing hallowed be, 

And thy dear thought an influence divine.” 

Those of you who have read that 
wonderful “Story of William and 
Lucey Smith,” will remember how 
unspeakable was the loss sustained 
by Lucy when death removed her 
husband from her side. What should 
she do with all the days and hours 
till she should see his face? Lay 
firm hold on all noble things, strive 
to prove herself more worthy of his 
love, grow here as she felt he was 
growing there, purify herself throu gh 
the persuasive power of the hope 
that was in her, transfigure her sor- 
row by making it minister to soul- 
development. 

Or take the case of Tennyson on 
the death of Arthur Hallam, the 
friend he “held as half divine.” At 
first sorrow was a “cruel fellowship,” 
cutting him off from all association 
and intercourse, shutting him out 
from participation in outside inter- 
ests, but as his sorrow “deepened 
down” Tennyson felt himself grow- 
ing “kindler with his kind,” seeking 
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to purify himself through the sacred 
memory of his friend and the real 'za- 
tion of the eternal quality of their 
friendship: 

“The shade by which my life was crossed, 


Which makes a desert of the mind, 


Has made me kindlier with my kind. 
* * * * * 


And like toone, * * ? 
Whose inner day can never die, 
Whose night of loss is always there.” 


Elsewhere, in “In Memoriam,” he 


writes: 


“ Since we deserved the name of friends, 
And thine effect so lives in me, 
A part oi mine may live in thee, 
And move thee on to nobler ends.” 


In these historical examples of 
transfigured sorrow we see the way 
in which an immortal soul should 
purify himself, making the memory 
of the departed an inspiration to- 
ward holier living and _ greater 
service. 

Such then are some of the ways 
in which “every man that hath this 
hope purifieth himself.” I have not 
told you half of what this inspiring 
text implies, but if what has been 
said is clear, believe me it will grow 
clearer with every fresh thinking on 
it. Let us hold it in our hearts dur- 
ing these vacation weeks and sure I 
am that we shall come back to these 
precious Sunday services with en- 
riched spiritual natures, and there- 
fore with more of consecration to the 
work that binds us all in one spirit- 
ual fellowship. 

Out of the Universal Life we came, 
back to the Universal Life we must 
go; not however by the extinction of 
our individual being but by the com- 
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Out from the Heart of 
Nature we came with all the ele- 


pletion of it. 


ments of our being, back to that 
Heart of Nature we must go with all 
our matured experience, with all our 
developed spiritual life, fitted by the 
discipline of life’s struggles and 
temptations to inherit the eternity of 


God. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The more ignorant a man is the 
more he thinks he knows about God. 
With unshackeled thought on the 
subject one comes to recognize the 
wisdom of what Goethe said: 

“Since the great Being, whom we 
name the Deity, manifests himself 
not only in man, but in a rich and 
powerful Nature, and in mighty 
world events,a representation of Him 
framed from human qualities cannot, 
of course, be adequate, and the 
thoughtful observer will soon come 
to imperfections and contradictions 
which will drive him to doubt—-nay, 
even todespair-—unless he be little 
enough to let himself be soothed by 
an artful evasion, or great enough to 
rise to a higher point of view.” 

While the words used to describe 
an organism—a mere product of evo- 
lution—are inadequate to describe 
or define that which is not an organ- 
ism, which has no environment, which 
had no genesis or growth, but is the 
cause and basis of all phenomena, 
and while intelligence, volition, per- 
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sonality, as known to us cannot be 
predicated of Deity, the student of 
evolution is at liberty to hold, in the 
reverent spirit in which he once wor- 
shipped a personality, that greater 
than any conceivable personal being, 
greater than any known intelligence 
—is the ultimate reality, in which 
all phenomena, psychical and physi- 
cal, have a common basis—the foun- 
dation of the cosmic order we ob- 
serve, and of that marvelous series 
of evolutionary processes by which 
from star dust have been produced 
myriads of worlds with their inhab- 
itants, the brain and heart of man, 
his conscience, his hopes and aspira- 
tions, his wonderful achievements, 
his wonderful history, his prospects 
for the future. 

The mass of mankind will. no 
doubt, continue to find satisfaction 
in concreteness in religion as in 
everything else, and will continue to 
contemplate God only as a personal 
being, only as a man enlarged and 
divested of the grosser qualities of 
human nature, but the thinker who 
penetrates beneath the surface of 
things, and uses language to express 
ideas, and not to represent the ab- 
sence of ideas, will be cautious in 
making affirmations as to the per- 
sonality of the Universal Power, or 
in applying to the Ultimate Reality 
and the basis of all activity terms 
which but inadequately describe our 
own sense-bound thoughts and feel- 
ings. We may call it the Divine 
Spirit to distinguish it from our con- 
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ceptions of matter, and to describe 
it in the terms of the highest and 
best that we can conceive, but rs- 
membering that conceivability is not 
the limit of possibility, we may re- 
gard the Universal Ultimate Being 
as unpicturable, unimaginable, yet 
greater, infinitely greater than any 
creature subjected to the limitations 
of organic form and material envi- 
ronment, to the conditions of birth, 
growth and physical surroundings. 
In his essential nature man, I be- 
lieve, belongs to the noumenal or 
ultimate order of being, but the 
conception of that order uncondi- 
tioned by the organically imposed 
limitations of sense, is impossible. 
As Emerson says: ‘Man is a stream 


whose source is hidden. Always 
our being is descending into us from 
we know not whence. cm Pe oe 


Iam constrained every moment to 
acknowledge a higher origin, for 
events, than the will I call mine.” 


WHY I LIKE THE CHRISTIAN NAME. 


BY C. F. DOLE. 


The editor gives his reasons in the 
June number of the Rrecorp why he 
feels obliged to set aside the use of 
the Christian name. He also court- 
eously invites his readers to write to 
him on the subject. I can perhaps 
illustrate my own thought by a sim- 
ple analogy. He picks out one of 
the various uses to which the word 
cuuRCH has been applied, the rather 
less common use, which divorces it 
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from all distinctly Christian tradi- 
tions. I think he hasa perfect right 
to do this. 
see what more convenient word he 


But he 


obviously runs a risk of being mis- 


In fact, 1 do not quite 
could take for his purpose. 
understood in taking this name, 
which has been historically asso- 
ciated with dogmatic teachings. I 
can even conceive that some narrow 
dogmatist may challenge his right 
to the word on the strength of its 
peculiar history. It would need 
some little explanation on his part 
to show the average citizen in what 
sense his church is different from all 
the other churches in Tacoma. 

The truth is language is merely a 
a tool for human convenience. It 
is in a constant state of flow and re- 
adaptation. New ideas call either 
for new words, or more commonly 
for the re-adjustment of the mean- 
ings of old words. Outworn mean- 
ings of a word pass away: more vital 
meanings rise into prominence. 

Here then 
CHRISTIAN. 


is the familiar word 
Among the various 
and quite ancient meanings of the 
word is one that characterizes a cer- 
tain type of life and character. It 
is the life of one who lives like a 
child of God; it is the life of one 
who trusts the Golden Rule and 
really believes the Beatitudes. In 
this sense the world has often said of 
some one who made no profession of 
religion at all, “He is a good Christ- 
ian.” Now, I think that a modern 
church exists for the making and 


training of this typeof man. I care 
little what you call it. We all have 
known people who exemplified the 
type, for aught we know, as com- 
pletely and beautifully as Jesus. 
But for convenience sake, when I 
wish to describe the desired type, I 
am puzzled to know what name or 
word I can use to express my mean- 
ing half so well as the old word 
CHRISTIAN expresses it? As I use 
it, no one dreams of any dogmatic 
or supernatural sense. I employ it 
for an obvious. ethical and spiritual 
purpose, just as the editor uses his 
word “church.”” Inshort I use it in 
order to deepen the flow of public 
opinion which already is marching 
the acceptance of Dr. 
Barrows’ very fine definition of 


toward 


Christianity. 

Suppose now that I disown the 
name altogether. I have not only 
lost the use of a very convenient 
tool of language without seeing 
anything quite so good to take its 
place; but I actually come near to 
falsifying my own religious position. 
Rationalist and radical that I am, I 
sincerely believe that the Christian 
type of manhood, freed of its trans- 
ient elements, represents the highest 
ideal of an ethical religion that the 
world has ever seen. Mohammedan- 
ism hardly touches it. Judaism, one 
may say, was working toward it. 
Beddhism contained some of its ele- 
ments. Under what other name, 
however, do we find a form of relig- 
ion in which are combined in so high 
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a degree, faith, hope, love, liberty, en- 
When I want a 
word to express the religion that is 


thusiasm, vitality? 


constituted out of these great quali- 
ties, Christianity is the only word 
that I can think of. Show me a 
better word, and I will gladly take 
it up. Whereas, if I renounce the 
word, because it has not yet been 
universally consecrated to this, the 
largest of its meanings, I shall seem 
But 
whatever I do, I am liable to some 


misunderstanding, 


to be denying my own ideals. 


My wish is to 
use language so as to tell as nearly 
as I can what I really hold precious. 


A REJOINDER TO MR. DOLE. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

We are indebted to Mr. Dole for 
accepting the invitation extended in 
Would that we 
might hear oftener from our Uni- 


our June issue. 


tarian brethren whose right to free- 
dom we respect no less than our own. 
Mr. Dole’s comments on the words 
church and Christian are not un- 
familiar to readers of this Journal. 
Evidently the “name” question is 
still an open question, and so far as 
the Christian name is concerned, a 
concensus of the competent to close 
the question is no more in sight now 
than it was in 1866 at the battle of 
Syracuse. Unlike the word church, 
which may be spelled without a cap- 
ital “C,” the name Christian is ex- 
clusively a proper noun and always 
spelled with a capital “C.” The word 
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church indeed has already lost its 
Christian connection to such an ex- 
tent that we read to-day of the 
‘Buddhist Church,” or the “Moham- 
medan Chureh.” So that it seems to 
us unnecessary tc apologize for keep- 
ing the word church as part of the 
name of our society for the promo- 
tion of Universat Religion. But 
the name “Christian,” which Mr. 
Dole likes and prefers to any other 
substitute that might be offered, 
cannot be used in any such generic 
sense. Any definition of it is loose 
and unwarranted that fails to suggest 
the thought of the personal Jesus, 
as the one and only Christ, The 
the Christian 
Church and Christian history, all tes- 
tify to the inseparability of this 
thought from the word Christian, if 
it is to be used at all with any degree 
But Mr. 
Dole, liking the Christian name and 
wishing to keep it, takes what seems 
to us unwarranted liberties with the 
name when he strips it of this its 
most essential element. To him 
“Christian” is a “word that character- 
izes a certain type of life and char- 
acter, the life of one who lives as a 
child of God, the life of one who 
trusts the Golden Rule and really 
believes the Beatitudes.”? No men- 
tion is here made of the personal 
Jesus, the unique Christ, the central 
and differentiating feature of Chris- 
tianity as one of many religions, 
Well might a Hindu or a Parsee 
claim that Mr. Dole’s definition of 


New Testament, 


of fitness and accuracy. 
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“Christian,” describes Hinduism or 
Zoroastrianism, which alike uphold 
the God-like character, the golden 
rule and the substance of the Beati- 
tudes. Mr. Dole define 


Christianity in terms of its universal 


wonld 


element alone, regardless of its 
special element, whereas it is only 
the latter that serves to DEFINE 
Christianity, that tells what separates 
and distinguishes Christianity from 
Buddhism and the other historical 
religions. 

Much as we delight in the “sym- 
pathy of religions,’ which is 
grounded on their universal'element, 
overlook the fact of the 
antipathy of 
grounded 


we cannot 
religions, which is 
on their special element 
and which causes their mutual an- 
tagonism and forbids their real union. 
Mr. Dole, in our judgment, commits 
the common error, as old as Aristotle, 
of obliterating the distinction be- 
tween the particular and the univer- 
sal, disregarding the “individual dif- 
ference” and taking cognizance of 
only the “common element,” even as 
did the philosopher of Stagira in 
his theory of universals. Christiani- 
ty is a species of the genus Religion, 
consequently any definition of Chris- 
tianity that covers all the other spe- 
cies aS well, does not in reality de- 
fine Christianity at all. Such a defi- 
nition by fixing attention on the ele- 
ments common to all the various re- 
ligions, overlooks the “individual 
difference” which makes Christianity 
a distinct species of the genus Re- 
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higion. In earlier numbers of the 
FREE Cuurcu Recorp, we have dis- 
cussed this distinction between the 
special and the universal more inde- 
tail, and we would respectfully refer 
Mr. Dole and other “liberal Chris- 
tians,” who share his liking for the 
to these 
more particularly to one reprinted in 
tract form, entitled “The religion of 
the universe,” contributed by Dr. F. 
E. Abbot to the issue for December, 
1895. 
not do, when defining Christianity, 


Christian name, articles, 


Our contention is that it will 


to ignore the personal Jesus, the ‘“‘in- 
dividual difference,” on which Chris- 
tianity is grounded, which makes 
Jesus unique as an individual and 
Christianity unique as a species of 
religion, If the species Christianity 
is to have any meaning distinct from 
the genus Religion it can only be by 
taking account of the spEciric ele- 
ment, Jesus the one and only. Christ, 
regarding him not merely as “a child 
of God” (like any other child of 
God), but by according to him that 
“personal difference” which lies at 
the root of Christianity and which at 
once marks it off from other species 
of religion such as Buddhism, Hin- 
duism, etc. We yield precedence 
to none in our reverence for the 
personality of Jesus, but believing 
in universal religion more than in 
special religion we cannot adopt the 
Christian nor any other special name. 
To stand for universality in religion 
under the “Christian” flag would be 
to misrepresent our cause and insult 
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the other species of Religion whose 
universal element we cherish no less’ 
than that in Christianity. 
Mr. Dole is a Unitarian. Unita- 
rianism has always stood pledged to 
Christianity and the Christian name. 
To drop it would therefore be, as he 
says, ‘falsifying his own religious 
position,” While he remains a Uni- 
tarian he is in honor bound to the 
preamble of the denomination’s con- 
stitution which explicitly declares it 
to be one of the Christian sects. We, 
on the other hand, are pledged to 
the cause of unsectarian religion 
and therefore cannot be either Uni- 
tarian or Christian. For us to keep 
either name would be falsifying our 
Pledged to 
promote universal religion how can 
we keep a sectarian name like Chris- 


tian, or fellowship with an organiza- 


own religious position. 


tion avowedly sectarian, calling itself 
Christian and requiring of its mem- 
bers acceptance of “the religion of 
Jesus” as well as of the name Chris- 
tian? We could not fight the battle 
of the Union under the Confederate 
flag, neither can we fight the battle 
of Universal Religion under the 
Christian flag. The same consist- 
ency that makes Mr. Dole “Christian” 
in name makes us ‘Universal’ in 
name, No other name would repre- 


sent our cause while ‘Christian”’ 


would misrepresent it. We hope to 
hear further from our Unitarian 
friends. Controversy, of this kind, 
conducted in the spirit of love isa 
most helpful agent in the search for 
truth. Let us have more of it. 
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THE RELIGION OF LIFE. 


BY EDMUND MONTGOMERY, PH. D. 


The religion of death with its ab- 
ject fears and illusive hopes is be- 
ing steadfastly transmuted into the 
religion of life;—life “militant” and 
valiantly militant 
against the adversities of nature, and 
the ferocity and injustice of man; 


“ triumphant: fe 


jubilantly triumphant in the realiza- 
tion of ethically idealized existence. 

We, of the scientific era, have 
ceased to battle against fiendish 
imps, and throw no more inkstands 
at the Devil. We no longer kneel 
in adoration before the image or 
phantom of world-abhorring saints. 
For us the monkish virtues have lost 
their angelic cast. The observances 
of the ascetic life, Buddhistic, 
Christian, or Mohammedan: celibacy, 
poverty, non-resistance, we eschew 
as anti-humanitarian, as a faithless 
relinquishment of the transcendant 
obligations of life, 

Contrary to celibate isolation we 
prize family-communion as the fate- 
given, ever blessed sphere for ful- 
filment of the most sacred, most 
momentous aims of our nature, 
Contrary to indolent adherence to 
poverty, we assiduously labor for 
general prosperity, as the indispens- 
able foundation for a wide and wider 
expansion of human culture. (Con- 
trary to non-resisting submission to 
wrongs, we encourage enlightened 
valor, as an ever-ready means for 
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the spirited defense of our human 
achievements. 

After ages of delusive striving to 
secure Pdividdaliaed earthly hap- 
piness or heavenly, single-soul beati- 
tude, we begin to recognize that, 
though we parade separate bodies 
and carry along with us a secluded 
consciousness; that, for all that, we 
are nowise self-rounded personali- 
ties, but in very essence hyper-indi- 
vidual, generic beings, indissolubly 
beholden for all our ingrained and 
acquired worth to reciprocal rela- 
tions. 

The eye is no more dependent on 
light for its sight, than is our con- 
sciousness on raoetel relations for its 
affections and their fruition. And 
the vitality of our body is no more 
effectively quenched by withdrawal 
from its physical medium, than the 
vitality of our mind in all its higher 
manifestations by withdrawal from 
its social medium. In measure as 
we human individuals find ourselves 
debarred from access to the social 
pabulum, we inevitably become de- 
humanized. The imbecility of un- 
taught deaf-mutes, the insanity of 
secluded prisoners, are salient ex- 
amples of such mental starvation. 
And with the renunciation of the 
world and its natural affections, the 
seemingly exalted ecstacies of the 
saintly heart gradually stagnate 
into idiotic contentment, fostered in 
all its poverty as a foretaste of ce- 
lestial bliss. 


It is profoundly pathetic and in- 
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dicative of the unfulfiled aspirations 
of man’s generic and progressive 
nature, that in compensation of the 
multifold ills of life, and as ulti- 
mate escape from an existence of 
irksome toil with unsatisfied ideal 
cravings; that, amid such sore dis- 
tress, relief and consummation is 
sought and implored in the attain- 
ment, at last, of nirvana, or in trans- 
lation into paradise. 

But, as the frowns of fortune and 
insufficiencies of fulfilment bring 
us to foreshadow thus a state of final 
perfection; so, 
visionary 


ideal quietude or 
contrariwise, does 
hankering for such a crowning state 
tend to cast an overwhelming pessi- 
mistic hue on all the strivings and 
doings of this world. Life, then, 
this painfully secured embodiment 
of the. victorious achievements of 


our 


. "ages upon ages of vital travail, sole 
bearer of our human faculties; this 
fountain of all conscious existence, 
this veritable acme of creative realiz- 
ation; it is made _ perversely to 
dwindle into worthless insignificance 
before the all-consuming white heat 
of its thought-engendered 
eternity. 

Still the high reverence due to 
the tangible vehicle of such surpass- 
ing worth is not always contemptu- 
ously denied by aspirants for celes- 
tial beatitude. It is at times ac- 
knowledged even by such as pine 
for deliverence from earthly entan- 
glements and alluring passions, The 
heaven-entranced Novalis 


own 


devout, 
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exclaims: “There is but one temple 
in the world, and this temple is the 


body of man. Nothing is holier 


than this high form. Bending be- 
fore men is a reverence done to this 
revelation in the flesh. We touch 


heaven when we lay our hands on a 
human body.” 

And the apostle Paul, even he, 
though an ascetic upholder of celi- 
bate sterility, does not hesitate to 
declare, that, “your body is the tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost which is in 
you.” 

Yet on what meagre knowledge 
of the transcendent marvels of bod- 
ily life did these “god-intoxicated” 
seers base their veneration of this 
veritable seat of all that 
in us. The deeper our scientific un- 
derstanding penetrates, the more 
fervently are we led to revere with 
religious awe the life we come to 


is divine 


share in communion with our fellow- 
beings;—this sleepless weaver of 
our mystic frame, this vitalizing 
spark that sets aglow with keenest 
sensibility the insentient stuff com- 
posing it, transcendent effluence 
from athwart the dawn of ages that 
floods our being with a gathered 
heritage of priceless gifts; beauty 
of form, tenderness of affection, 
world-revealing vision, rational in- 
sight, and moral volition. 
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SALVATION: IMMORTALITY. 


EMILIE H, DARROW. 


Asa plant its strength and grace 
Draweth whence its roots have place, 
And through sun and dew and air, 
Daily doth its life repair; 

So may I the sources know 

Whence life-giving streams do flow, 
Send deep roots to springs of joy, 
And each wafted good employ, 

To renew the powers divine 

Centered in this soul of mine. 


As a plant doth vigor store 

In the seeds its bosom bore, 
Trusting them to keep alive 
What were fittest to survive; 
Then to sleep’s stillchange lies down, 
Having gained its being’s crown; 
So may I my lot fulfil, 

Ever doing Nature’s will. 

Of the universe a part, 

Dear am I to Nature’s heart; 
And the law that e’er provides 
That through changes life abides 
1smy surety death’s behest 
Canuot rob of what is best. 


THE FOUNDATION OF BELIEF.* 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


There comes a time in the life of 
every earnest soul when the suspi- 
cion arises that certain beliefs cher- 
ished since childhood are false, To 
face that suspicion fearlessly and 
enter upon a thoughtful inquiry as to 
the nature and foundation of those 
beliefs is a duty which no mind can 
shirk without both mental and moral 
deterioration. To examine the foun- 
dation of belief is one of the pri- 
mary intellectual duties, and who- 
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ever regards it as such escapes at 
least the loss of self-respect. 

The full recognition of this pri- 
mary duty is characteristic of the 
modern as contrasted with the me- 
diaeval mind. In the middle ages 
the matter of foundations was left 
untouched. The beliefs taught by 
the Church were tacitly accepted by 
the laity; they asked no questions, 
made no investigations, cherished no 
doubts; they simply accepted the 
teachings and traditions committed 
to their trust. 

But when Bacon and Galileo, Co- 
pernicus and Newton made their 
marvelous discoveries, every estab- 
lished belief began to be investi- 
gated. All closed questions were 
reopened, the death-knell of a blind 
unquestioning faith was tolled, the 
era of inquiry, of probing to foun- 
dations was ushered in and a rev- 
olution. in religious thinking began. 
New habits of thought were formed, 
new canons of study established; 
the mediaeval mind became a mem- 
ory, the modern mind was born. If 
now we ask what are the distinguish- 
ing marks of the modern mind, we 
shall find them to be briefly these: 
It puts a stiffreliance on reason as the 
truth-finding faculty. It accepts no 
belief whatever without valid, satis- 
factory evidence. It separates dog- 
mas, (affirmations without evidence) 
from verified conclusions. 

It brings ancient, consecrated 
opinions to the test of present know- 


*A discourse spoken in the First Free Church of Tacoma. 
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ledge. It holds that fear and lazi- 
ness can accept beliefs, only cour- 
age and conscience 
them. It jumps at no conclusions 
but patiently takes the steps that 
lead to truth. It gives the first 
place to the problem of foundations 
because it knows that if these be 


not primarily attended to, mental 


will question 


peace is impossible. It refuses to 
put religious truths in one category 
and secular truths in another, hold- 
ing that there can be but one test 
for all truth and that all truth is 
sacred: It insists on subjecting re- 
ligious questions to the same doubt 
and criticism to which other ques- 
It knows that any 
can be 


tions are put. 
claim to divine authority 
made and defended only by appeal 
to the very reason which in the 
“ages of faith” was ordered out 
of court; consequently it submits 
what the 
searching scrutiny possible, prepared 


to abide by the result, whatever it 


it believes to most 


may be. 

Such, in brief, are the marks of 
the modern mind and it is only be- 
cause there are still so many sur- 
vivals of the mediaeval mind that 
religious progress is so slow. 

What now is the mighty fact in 
the realm of religion that the modern 
mind has to face? 

It is the reopening of three great 
questions, closed for the mediaeval 
mind, because it did not interrogate, 
did not ‘face the spectres of the 
mind and lay them,” preferring to 
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banish them, in the vain hope that 
they would never reappear. 

The three questions are these: 

1. Is the universe under the sway 
of intelligence, justice and love? 

2. Does duty BIND us? 

3. Has man a second life when 
his earthly career is ended? 

What has caused the reopening 
of these three greatest questions? 
The discovery that the foundations 
on which they rested have given 
way, that the grounds on which af- 
firmative answers were given to 
these questions are untenable, that 
other evidence in support of them 
must be forthcoming than that 
which the Christian church has fur- 
nished if God, Duty and Immortal- 
ity are to retain their hold on the 
heads and hearts of men, ‘Other 
foundations,” said the apostle, ‘can 
no man lay than that which has beea 
laid.” But in spite of so high an au- 
thority several foundations have 
been laid and each in turn has been 
und¢rmined since Paul proclaimed 
“the crucified and risen Christ” as 
the only and eternal rock on which 
religion must be reared. After 
Paulinism came Catholicism with its 
foundation of an infallible Church 
and Pope, teaching that the ideas of 
God, Duty and Immortality have an 
equal degree of truthfulness in them 
because derived from this infallible 
source. For a thousand years this 
foundation endured, till early in the 
sixteenth century the corruption of 


the papal court, the immoral prac- 
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tices of the clergy, the sale of in- 
dulgences, the conversion of the 
church into an auction room for the 
purchase and sale of salvation: all 
these evils made it forever impossible 
for thousands acquainted with these 
abuses to rely on the Roman Catholic 
foundation of belief. 

Then came Protestantism, born of 
a doubt as to the solidity of the 
Catholic foundation, proposing an 
INFALLIBLE BripLE in place of the 
abandoned INFALLIBLE CHURCH, and 
claiming that the ideas of God, 
Duty and Immortality are all equal- 
ly true because the Bible says they 
are. This foundation stood unas- 
sailed and unshaken for nearly three 
hundred years, till the second 
quarter of our century, when it be- 
came plainer than ever that the 
Bible makes mistakes, mistakes not 
only in history, geology, geography, 
astronomy, chemistry, botany and 
other branches of natural science, 
but also in morals, containing teach- 
ings which the highest moral sense 
of today cannot sanction. It was 
observed too, that the splendid truths 
which the Bible contains are not 
true because it teaches them, but 
that it teaches them because they 
‘are true, 

Then Transcendentalism 
with its reliance on an “INFALLIBLE 
INTUITION to replace the shattered 
foundations of 


came 


Catholicism and 
Protestantism, holding that the three 
primary ideas of religion are all 
equally true because, “oiven in con- 
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sciousness” as its “primary factors,” 
revealed to it by “INFALLIBLE IN- 
TUITION.” But 
lasted only a few decades. 
thinkers soon found that intuition 


this foundation 
Certain 


may err as much as the Church, or 
the Pope, or the Bible; that intuition 
is just as much in need of proof as 
any of the other bases that had been 
offered. Intuition, indeed, is a fact 
and has its legitimate place among 
the rational faculties, but as a foun- 
dation on which to build satisfying 
faith, it fails as did its predecessors. 
Thus one after another the historical 
foundations—papal, biblical, intui- 
tional—have been removed and the 
ery has gone up for a new founda- 
tion that shall prove stable and en- 
during. 

Ages before there were any In- 
tuitionists, or Protestants, or Catho- 
lics. the ideas of God, Duty and Im- 
mortality had already made their 
appearance as guesses, hypotheses 
on which to explain vertain observed 
facts concerning the outer world of 
Nature and the inner world of human 
conduct and hope. And _ to-day the 
supreme question in religion and 
ethics is whether or not there is evi- 
dence enough to establish these an- 
cient guesses as correct, whether or 
not we can verify the three suppo- 
sitions, (1) that God exists, (2) that 
Duty binds us, (3) that conscious 
survival in the hereafter awaits us. 

Considerable complaint is made in 
Orthodox circles of the “unbelief” 
of the age. Yet nothing but the 
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utter failure to furnish valid evidence 
for these beliefs has caused the so- 
called “infidelity” of our times. It 
is because Orthodoxy, of all three 
kinds, has been so steeped in dog- 
matism, the mark of the mediaeval 
mind, that “infidelity” (whieh we de- 
plore as deeply as our Orthodox 
Orthodoxy has 
but herself to blame for the unbe- 
lief she deplores and 


brethren) prevails. 


condemns. 
Let her cease affirming without of- 
truth of 
what she affirms, Jet her give ade- 
quate grounds for the faith she 
would have men hold, and “infideli- 


fering evidence for the 


ty” will disappear. 

Millions, it is true, still turn to the 
Pope, or to the Bible, or to Intui- 
tion when asked for the basis of 
their religious beliefs. But unnum- 
bered thousands there are who have 
utterly broken with each and all of 
these foundations. They have dis- 
covered that there is no such thing 
as human infallibility, that infalli- 
bility is not for fallible mian, that 
revelation is discovery, and that un- 
less some new firm foundation shall 


appear, the most precious ideas of 


religion will lose their hold on the. 


heads and hearts of men and be rele- 
gated to the realm of superstition 
and myth. 

Some, there are, who hold that no 
such foundation will ever be forth- 
coming, that Agnosticism is the sole 
refuge of the truth-seeker in religion, 
that its three greatest problems are 
insoluble, committing men forever 
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to the trackless desert of intellectual 
despair. 

But we of this Free Church can 
countenance no such conclusion. To 
us ‘the one unpardonable sin of the 
intellect is to despair of itself.” 
These mighty qzcestions insist on 
being answered and the only thing 
for us to do is to think, think again 
anddeeper. Neither in the dogmat- 
ism of “infallibilities,” nor in the ag- 
nosticism of “unknowables” can we 
The cocksureness of the one 
and the imbecility of the other are 
equally abhorrent and unacceptable. 
Whither then shall we turn for a 


rest. 


new and stable foundation ‘of be- 
lief? 
whence has come all that to-day is 
set down as truth in the physical 


I answer, to the same source 


world, namely, reason plus experi- 
ence, or if you will, science, which 
is simply exact knowledge, (material 
or spiritual,) derived from the com- 
bined appeal to reason and exper- 
ience. Science, then, is the new 
seat of authority to which we would 
turn in matters spiritual no less than 
physical. The foundation of belief 
we would substitute for the historic 
foundations that have been under. 
mined is REASON PLUS EXPERIENCE, 
for reason is man’s  truth-finding 
faculty, and he has spiritual expe- 
rience as well as the experience of 
his senses. Surely then it is fair to 
think that in the combination of uni- 
versal human reason and universal 
human experience an adequate foun- 
dation for spiritual beliefs may be 
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secured, even as in the domain of 
physics such a foundation has long 
since been established for beliefs 
concerning the mineral, vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. 

I know very well that to many 
people such a proposition seems 
ridiculous and absurd. Why? Be- 
cause they have confined the mean- 
ing of the word “science” exclusive- 
ly to knowledge of material things, 
and the word “experience” exclu- 
sively to the sphere of the senses, 
not realizing that science means any 
kind of exact knowledge, and that 
the word experience covers vastly 
more than what our physical sensa- 
tions reveal. Once let the real com- 
plete meaning of these misunder- 
stood words become plain and the 
proposal to substitute science for 
all the abandoned foundations will 
cease to seem absurd. At any rate 
this much is clear, that for all per- 
sons who have been obliged to re- 
ject the historical foundations of be- 
lief no alternative remains but to 
accept the only other foundation 
that is left.* Either we must make 
the method of science our corner 
stone of religious belief just as 
we do of secular beliefs, or else 
we must do without any foundation 
at all and let the three primary and 
most pressing problems of religion 
—God, Duty and Immortality re- 
main open questions, unverified 
guesses, mere hypotheses. But in 
such nihilism we cannot, will not 
rest. These problems continue to 
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press us for a solution and to say 
they are insoluble is sheer intellect- 
ual cowardice. The BOTTOM ques- 
tion concerning every religious be- 
lief must be this: Is it true? And 
to turn our backs on that ultimate 
question is to become creatures of 
prejudice and slaves of a dogmatism 
that deadens all our higher powers. 

Whether or not a certain belief is 
comforting is a SECONDARY consid- 
eration, because no belief can really 
be a comfort to us if we have the 
slightest suspicion that it is false. 
We 


true. 


must first be assured that it is 

Truth must take precedence 
of comfort. 

God, Duty, Immortality, these 
words are dearer to no one than to 
but there 
precious, vital, awe-inspiring than 
even these,—T RUTH, because truth 
is our deepest want, the 


me, is one word more 


supreme 
priceless possession of the human 
soul. The man who shrinks from 
fairly facing any doctrine through 
fear of losing the comfort which be- 
lief in it gave him, deceives himself, 
He fancies he has faith, but in reality 
his faith is only doubt in disguise. 
Until he fearlessly faces the prob- 
lem he will find his soul’s peace dis- 
turbed again and again, proving 
that he only cheats himself in saying 
“J believe.” Faith is deep and 
strong in proportion as it puts things 
to the proof. .The real value and 
strength of a man’s faith accurately 
corresponds to the doubts he has 
faced and conquered. 


As long ag 


*See Free Church Tracts No. 2, “Scientific Method the Root of Universal Religion.” 
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he is afraid to question his most cher- 
ished beliefs he is no believer but a 
sceptic, for the real believer is one 
who has fearlessly, earnestly ‘faced 
the spectres of the mind and laid 
them.” 


liefs that cannot be squared with 


I, for one, will have no be- 


truth, nor can my religion ever afford 
me any comfort and peace unless I 
have settled that question: Is rr 
TRUE? Coveted ignorance may be 
bliss to those who care not to know 
or who are afraid to know the real 
truth, but no one can tell how soon 
the day of enforced awakening may 
come, when the evidence isso brought 
home to his mind as to turn his bliss 
ato agony and make him wish with 
all his soul he had cared more deep- 
ly for the truth. For every belief I 
hold I crave the most penetrating 
scrutiny possible. I fearlessly sub- 
mit the most precious articles of my 
faith to the most exacting demands 
that science can make, ready to abide 
by the result whatever it may be. If 
the application of the method of 
science, the appeal to universal rea- 
son and experience can destroy 
those beliefs, let them perish; I will 
have nothing that fails to conform 
to that test, nothing that fails to 
stand the strain of that most stable 
foundation of belief. Onthat foun- 
dation man has already built up a 
vast body of real truth concerning the 
physical world. The next step is to 
rear on the same basis a vast body of 
real truth concerning the things of 
the spirit, in sociology, psychology, 
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ethics, religion. Already a begin- 
ning has been made. By appeal to 
and experience 
(the method of science) a number of 
psychological and sociological ques- 
tions hitherto open have been closed. 
As the available data of experience 
in these branches multiply so will 
the number of verified conclusions 
increase. 


universal reason 


However much disposed we may 
be to doubt the success of this ap- 
peal to the authority of science in 
ethics and religion, the fact remains 
that it has already been introduced 
into both of these realms, giving 
promise of the certain conversion of 
ethical and religious dogmas (affirma- 
tions without evidence’ into truths. 
What a difference it makes whether 
the burning problems of morality 
and religion are solved on grounds 
of VERIFICATION or merely accepted 
on grounds of “REVELATION.” The 
three ideas of God, Duty and Im- 
mortality without such verification 
are doomed. Nothing can save 
them but their conversion from dog- 
mas to truths and the only way in 
which this can be accomplished is by 
boldly bringing them before the bar 
of modern intelligence, there to be 
judged by the latest and most ap- 
proved canons of investigation, by a 
rigorous application of the method 
of science, the crowning glory of 
which is its utter freedom from arbi- 
but 
letting the facts and clear thinking 
alone do that. As long as there are 


trariness, silencing no man 
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two sides to a question it is still 
open. When one side silences the 
other by evidence and argument the 
question closes itself. Not the in- 
dividual reason and experience of 
any one savant, nor yet again that 
of any group of savants, however 
eminent and renowned, closes a de- 
bated question, such as the existence 
of God, or the ground of moral obli- 
Nothing 
can close these open questions but 


gation, or immortality. 
the verdict of universal reason and 
experience as represented by the 
agreement of all who can form an 
That is the 
way in which all the open questions 
in physics, astronomy, chemistry and 
the other natural sciences have been 


opinion upon them. 


closed and in no other way can the 
open questions of ethics and religion 
be closed. In the meantime it be- 
hooves us all as individuals to hold 
our convictions, holding them just 
as strongly as the evidence gathered 
will permit and no more, carefully 
guarding ourselves against the asser- 
tion that our beliefs are universally 
ESTABLISHED truths, for they are not 
and cannot be until the “consensus 
of the competent,” the agreement 
of all who can think, makes them so. 
That and that alone can determine 
the strength of the evidsnce. That 
criterion and that alone can lift the 
individual’s application of the scien- 
tific method to the plane of the uni- 
versal and enthrone the great be- 
iefs of ethics and religion among 
the universal truths of the cosmos, 
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Will this sublime consummation 
ever be witnessed? ‘Time alone can 
tell. Science is still in its infancy. 
The task of applying her method to 
the problems of religion is the too 
long neglected function of the theo- 
logian, but if I correctly read the 
signs of the times, the twentieth 
century will witness the willing and 
grateful substitution of science and 
her method for all other foundations 
that have been tried. 

And I claim that in standing for 
this new foundation as a substitute 
for those that are crumbling, we are 
doing a most beneficent, positive, 
constructive work. ’Tis said of us 
“all you do is to tear down and 
set up nothing in place of what you 
destroy.” In answer to that criticism 
I can only say; we follow the ex- 
ample of Jesus. He came “not to 
destroy but to fulfil,” yet when his 
ideas and ideals ran counter to the 
prevailing standards he did not hesi- 
tate to destroy them in order that 
the higher might be fulfilled. So 
we destroy only that we may fulfil. 
Our aim is to rear on the ruins of 
decayed foundations a new basis 
that shall endure. No constructive 
work in religion is so important as 
this to which we stand pledged, and 
oceans of human blood might have 
been spared if in the past men had 
learned to apply the same test of 
truth to religious problems that is 
applied to secular issues. 

In the company of truth-seeking 
science we have nothing to fear 
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steadily from year to year will her 
empire extend, annexing province 
after province of verified truth until 
every branch of human knowledge 
comes under the imperial sway of 
her method. Then to crown this 
conquest of the head, the heart will 
bow in grateful reverence at the 
feet of science, rejoicing in the new 
fulness and depth which she will 
have given to the religious senti- 
ments that follow in the wake of re- 
ligious thought. And the will, in 
turn, will respond to the feeling 
and the thought; the head piscov- 
ERING truth that the 
LOVE it and the will Live it. 


heart may 


EDITORIAL. 


THE WAY OF SALVATION. 


In all struggles the fittest survive 
by their own efforts. The strongest 
conquer, the wisest rule; if they do 
not the mass of people are at fault. 
If we want wise rulers we must seek 
them and elevate them, or be con- 
tent to obey the foolish; God will 
not interfere. In the struggle be- 
tween virtue and vice, the high and 
the low, there is no Providence to 
interfere. We must fight our own 
battles, God will let the lowest rule 
us if the highest do not exert them- 
selves. The heavens have been 
strictly impartial; not, I think, be- 
cause God does not care, but because 
He knows that that is the best way. 
Every upward step has been through 


agony, effort, suffering. The inno- 
cent have suffered at the hands of 
the guilty, though their mouths have 
been full of prayers, and their hearts 
of faith. He has let them die despair- 
ing. The Bible tells of marvelous 
deliverances, but history does not. 
When we make up our minds that 
the innocent shall no longer suffer, 
and that the guilty shall be punished, 
we must attend to the matter our- 
selves. . When we want the unjust 
overthrown and the righteous in 


When 
any country, state or city wants 


power we must do the work. 


honest rulers, they must elect them 
and back them up in their authority. 
If we are careless or trust in any 
special Providence we shall see 
things go wrong. 


We must be diligent or the state 
and sity will go to ruin as our fields 
and gardens to weeds. But is it not 
to the glory of man that he is thus 
entrusted with all things? This is 
his high work, his noble privilege, 
his glorious opportunity. Virtue is 
born of necessity, of struggle against 
opposing forces, of contest and man- 
ly effort. The »riests have done all 
they could to persuade man that he 
is helpless, “that except the Lord 
keep the city the watchman waketh 
but in vain; except the Lord build the 
house they labor in vain who build 
it.’ But labor done wisely can 
alone keep up; a city governed 
wisely can alone stand. We can 
rely on nature’s part. All this seems 
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so evident that it is strange people 
will not believe it. 

We have been hindered, disap- 
pointed, almost ruined by the other 
theory; while every step of progress 
has come only by human effort. 

Who can now go back to the old 
idea, accept the fall, special Provi- 
dence, miraculous interferences with 
nature’s laws and forces? Because 
men have not really believed in 
these have they made any progress? 
Why not give up the pretence? The 
ages of faith were the dark ages, 
the people on their knees the most 
barbarous. The plagues of war, 
famine, pestilence and poverty can 
never be overcome by prayers, or by 
feeing priests. We may trust and 
pray all we can, but unless we learn 
the laws and obey them we shall 


perish. Tex, [Bt 


OUR ATTITUDE TO THE ORTHODOX. 

In an after dinner speech at a 
recent Unitarian festival in Boston, 
Rev. J. C. Jaynes described the atti- 
tude which Unitarians should main- 
tain to their orthodox brethren. 
What he said has also its value for 
us of the Free church. 

“T know what a tempting mark 
our orthodox neighbors present to 
us. Their vulnerable points are all 
within easy range, their ranks are in 
confusion, and their leaders cannot 
agree. And I would say that their 
condition reminds me of the story of 
the young man in a Western college, 
who was asked by his professor how 
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many legs an insect had. He re- 
plied, ‘Sixty-five per cent. of insects 
have five legs, twenty per cent. have 
three legs, fifteen per cent. have one 
leg; and there are none that have 
When asked how he ar- 


rived at this astonishing conclusion, 


six legs.’ 


he replied, ‘By closely examining 
the the 
museum. Now, if we look over the 


collection in college 
orthodox collection of believers, it 
is extremely difficult to find any 
with the full complement of Calvin- 
istic legs. Some have three, some 
one, and a good many seem to be 
floundering along without any. 
Now itis not for us, seeing them in 
this plight, to charge them with in- 
sincerity or with stupidity because 
they are frantically using what legs 
they have in order to keep up with 
the procession. Those that are dead 
and past recall, the pin of history 
will transfix as specimens of an ob- 
solete theology; and those who are 
still alive, I believe, under the touch 
of truth and time will evolve from 
within new and superior powers of 
locomotion. But the dignified course 
for us to pursue—yes, the wise course 
—is to take care of our own legs, 
and moving straight forward on our 
path of destiny, show to our muti- 
lated brethren the means of support 
and progress which a sound, live, 
up-to-date insect ought to have.” 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Rey. Lyman Abbott, D. D., says 
that only two articles of belief are 
essential in orthodoxy to-day. One 
must believe that the Bible not 1s 
the word of God, but that it, in some 
inexplicable and unexplained way, 
CONTAINS a special divine message 
The other is that Jesus, in 
some peculiar way, embodies for us 
the divine image, and so represents 
to us in some special fashion the di- 
vine likeness and life. Dr. Abbott 
does not insist any longer on the in- 
fallibility of the Bible. He does not 
believe in everlasting punishment. 
He does not believe in the old-time 
trinity, or, at any rate, he does not 
regard it as essential. He leaves you 
at liberty to accept or not, as you 
please, the immaculate conception of 


for man. 


Jesus. He, himself, is inclined to 
accept it, but you need not. You 
must only believe that in some 


special way God dwelt in and was 
manifested in Jesus. And, if you 
hold these two points, you are or- 
thodox. 


A prominent Presbyterian clergy- 
man, of New York, speaking of the 
infallibility of the Bible said: “If I 
believed that God ever did give an 
infallible revelation to the world, I 
should regard it as the most dis- 
heartening thing imaginable; for, if 
he ever did give the world such a 
revelation, it is certain that we have 
it not now.” “And this,” says Rev. M. 
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J. Savage, “he regarded as indicating 
that God had somehow lost his con- 
trol over human affairs.” 


English Unitarianism is just en- 
tering upon a most significant and 
suggestive crisis in its history. The 
peace of the denomination abroad 
has been seriously disturbed by the 
rise of the following questions with 
which American Unitarianism has 
been intermittently grappling since 
1865: 

“Ought Unitarians to call them- 
selves Christians? Can a man who is 
not a Christian be a Unitarian? 
Ought Unitarian churches to be 
known simply as free churches? Is 
the Unitarian name a help or a hin- 
drance to the free churches, whether 
Christian or not? Is the name Uni- 
tarian a credal ora sectarian limita- 
tion? Does or does not the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association 
properly represent the churches? 
Ought or ought nct the funds of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
clation to be voted to churches and 
ministers who decline to take the 
Unitarian name?” 

We shall watch with deep interest 
the progress of the issue involved in 
these problems. Sides will have to 
be taken and the friends of freedom 
will have to battle hard for what to 
us seems the higher and the nobler 
course. It is the “Battle of Syracuse’’ 
again. May it be won for England’s 
free soldiers ere the century is out. 
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THE. TRUE PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
INCARNATION. 


BY R. B. MARSH. 


The real doctrine of the incarna- 
of God 


speaking through man, is very an- 


tion, appearing, acting, 
cient. The Hindu scriptures taught 
it centuries before Jesus was born. 
is to limit it to one 
man and to make a miracle of the 


The mistake 


relation. God appears in His works; 
through matter His spirit works, 
giving it motion and life. Not only 
does the life of God show in man’s 
life, but His spirit, His love, His 
eare for all, show forth in man’s 
spirit. So that we who have seen 
loving men have seen God; we that 
have felt love in our own hearts 
have felt God; we that have expe- 
rienced the love of others have ex- 
perienced the love of God which is 
shed abroad through all beings that 
love. I 
fect in the highest, but as man dif- 
fers from God in degree, so this in- 
carnation of God in man differs only 
in degree, not in kind. 


This incarnation is most per- 


This love in 
the soul is the life of the soul. If 
the life of God were not in all there 
So if this love of 
God were not in the soul it would 
be spiritually dead. All love is His. 
There is no other way of knowing 
that He is love but through man, 


would be no life. 


Physical nature shows no mercy, no 
tenderness; it will destroy the ten- 
der infant, rob it of its mother, treat 
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it 23 though it were aclod of earth- 
We must not say, however, that Na- 
ture is merciless, for man is part of 
Nature, and he has mercy. There 
is some love and tenderness in ani- 
mals, but really disinterested, God- 
like love is in man alone. It is grow- 
ing greater, so that we can say truly 
that God is manifesting Himself 
more and more in the world. The 
measure of love is what we are will- 
ing to do, to suffer, to deny our- 
Let us 
remember that the love in our hearts, 


selves, for the object loved. 


striving to show itself in deed and 
word, is the spirit of God striving to 
become incarnate in us; that the 
great doctrine Jesus taught was not 
that God came down once in the 
ages and dwelt in a man and then 
went away, and that our only hope is 
to believe this; but that God dwells in 
man, is to be felt by man, to be seen 
in man. Not in one man, but in all 
men, differing as they differ in char- 
If we desire to be God-like, 


Christ-like, let love have full course 


acter. 


through our hearts; knowing that 
the more we feel and act thus the 
more of God dwells in us and is 
Love is the 
There is no 


working through us. 
real God-like spirit. 
other emotion that so ennobles us. 
The desires of the body all fail, 
cease to satisfy or to be satisfied, 
but love is eternal and never fails. 

God has in man an agent through 
which He can show His higher na- . 
ture. Leave man out of the ac- 
count, and there is nothing to show 
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that God is love, that He has any 
care for the life of His creatures. 
The strong devour the weak; the 
bloodthirsty feed upon the harmless; 
the forces of nature regard not the 
life or health of any; but the highest 
and best men that live or have lived, 
tender are their mercies. 
War, greed, selfishness, the attri- 
butes of the lower animals still show 
in most men; only the few have been 
born again into the higher life, but 


see how 


enough to show the possibilities, 
With this doctrine we can under- 
stand the Scriptures. The best man 
said, ‘‘He that hath seen me hath 
seen. the Father.”” That is true of 
all good men in the degree in which 
they are good. He that hath seen 
the loving mother hath seen God; he 
that hath felt this higher love, hath 
felt the Father’s heart beating in his 
own. 

Would we-have men love God 
and trust Him, let us show forth His 
love to them and be ourselves trust- 
worthy. When men are God-like 
the world will be converted. When 
professing Christians are like the 
master, the world will seek to enroll 
themselves in that society which is 
so full, of love and healthfulness, 
kindness and true brotherliness. 

The mistake of the ages is to talk 
of God and His universe as though 
these were different and separate. 
The universe is God. Allis God; we 
know a little of it, so we know a 
little of God; as we learn more we 
shall know more of God. Being in- 
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finite, it will take infinite minds, in- 
finite time to know all. We 
be very humble in oir thought of 


must 


God; we must not talk as if we knew 
all about Him. We must cease to 
locate Him either in heaven or in an 
earthly temple: God is most in evi- 
dence where good people are, so it 
is the congregation that is sacred, 
not the building. A place built for 
the dispensing of charity, the mani- 
festation of love, is the most sacred 
place. We shall cease to think that 
God wants our praise or service. 
God is a giver, not receiver. He 
wants souls that He may fill them 
with love. Hs wants us that He 
may pour the rivers of His infinite 
love through us to bless the world. 
We call Him father because that re- 
lationship represents disinterested 
love and care. He may also be 
called mother, friend, husband, wife, 
because these relationships represent 
loving care. We shall learn to love 
the universe, see God in sunsets, and 
hear Him in the voice of birds and 
the melody of the winds. On every 
hand He will appeal to us in some- 
thing, when we learn to look for Him 
where Heis. ‘God is in His world 
and all is well,” will be our thought. 
People have found peace ina God 
afar off, but only partial peace, for 
such people are always petitioning 
Him for something. To ask Him for 
something implies that we are not 
satisfied with His ways. No parent 
would care to be prayed to as God 
is prayed to by people who think 
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they are very good because they keep 
up this constant wail of petition and 
entreaty. Those who have found 
out the truth do not ask for anything; 
they are at peace with Him. If they 
have a desire it is to be more recon- 
ciled to his ways, not to have them 
changed. If the time that has been 
foolishly and blasphemously spent 
in trying to influence God to change 
had been spent in learning His ways 
and striving to accommodate our- 
selves to them, we might have been 
far ahead in science, which is one 
revelation of God. If we had sought 
His love through the love of our 
fellows by healthful service to them, 
we might have brought His king- 
dom to earth long ago. 

Men need to know that God is 
love, that He is our Father, brother, 
friend; how can they know it except 
through God-in-man? Tennyson 
speaks of “that mystery in which 
God-in-man is one with man-in-God.” 
The God-in-man refers to the spirit 
in our hearts leading us to be like 
Jesus who became so perfect in this 
oneness that He is spoken of as 
“Man-in-God.” 

His main teaching was that God 
loves all. The Jews thought that God 
loved them, and hated the Gentiles; 
but Jesus’ teaching was of a uni- 
versal Father. Now, his prayer shows 
that his idea was that through man’s 
oneness with God only could the 
world be converted. Why? Be- 
cause man, Christian men, have not 
been one with God, they have not 
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shown forth the love of God in their 
lives, they have talked about it, but 
they have not lived it. To tell that 
God loves men is all right, but it 
will not convert the world, for it 
does not show forth his love. Hu- 
manity at large must see to believe. 
If the best lived as Jesus did, the 
lowest, or the next lower, would see 
and believe, and so it would spread 
to all. © We should have to do much 
we are not doing, and leave undone 
much we do. The Episcopal service 
makes its readers,say: ‘We have 
left undone the things we ought to 
have done, and done the things we 
ought not to have done, and there is 
no health in us.’ This is true, but 
telling God this sad truth Sunday 
after Sunday, and never reforming 
does not seem to me to be worship- 
ping God. When are we going to 
reform? Salvation is. not to those 
who confess only, but to those who 
forsake their sins. 

We shall have to live for others: 
as Jesus did. We shall have to for- 
give the wrongdoer and try to reform 
him by love, not by hate. We shall 
have to treat all criminals as insane; 
they were born wrong, taught wrong. 
Their parents did not marry for love, 
but for money, or land or position. 
The mother did not desire them, and 
tried during their most receptive 
months, before they were born, to 
kill them; or the mother had her 
husband murdered and longed for 
vengeance while she was bearing 
the child, as happened in a remarka- 
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ble case. What shall we expect but 
that like shall produce like? Have 
we confidence in eternal law? Do 
we expect to cure insane men by 
violence? Can we reform any ani- 
mal thus? If all the so-called crimi- 
nal class were treated by all others 
as Jesus taught, there would be but 
few who could hold out against it. 
Our laws save some property, but 
Do you think it 
helps matters to have it as weil 


cure no criminals. 


known as any fact in the world that 
‘the rich or influential can break any 
or all laws and go free, while a man 
that has no money or influence is 
sure to get the severest sentence? 
“Who dares deny that this is true? 
Let us hear from him with instances 
We have 
—that is, the world has—been con- 


cited to prove his claim. 


stantly changing from 
mildness, with good effects. 


severity to 
It has 
changed through policy, not through 
But we are far from Jesus’ 
way yet. We 
don’t know whether Christianity as 
he taught it is true or not. It has 
not been tried. We are spending 
money enough to keep up officers, 


love. 
Suppose we try it! 


courts, jails, lawyers and law-makers 
to feed every hungry mouth in the 
land. Suppose we try to spend this 
in reform, in love, not in hate. Once 
aman is convicted of crime he is 
lost; his treatment makes him hate 
all men that are above him and all 
law. When he “serves his time” 
there is no place for him, except 
among his evil companions; no op- 
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portunity to lead an honest life; 
though we know that men sit at our 
tables and in our front pews that are 
worse than he, deserve punishment 
more severe, we will not have him at 
our tables or at our churches. He 
was caught at it! He had no money 
to hire silence! Things are not right, 
we know that; they are not getting 
better now since timesare hard. Let 
that 
is scientific—then if it fails we shall 
know it was not of God. Above all 
let us get rid of the farce of pre- 
tending to believe that Jesus was 


us give Jesus’ way a fair trial 


God, and yet giving no heed to his 
words. 


THE TREND OF MODERN SCIENCE. 


BY C. T. STOCKWELL, M. D. 
All thoughtful 


recognize the fact that these closing 
years of the nineteenth century mark 


observers must 


a time when the climax of a great 


revolution of thought has been 
reached, and that the mind of man, 
resting to-day as upon a brink, is 
peering into the future with an in- 
tensity of feeling and expectancy 
rarely ever before witnessed. A 
wonderful century of intellectual 
movement and scientific activity is 
just behind us, and a more marvel- 
ous century invites us to cross its im- 
mediate threshold. At no previous 
period of the world’s history has 
knowledge increased with the rapidi- 
ty of to-day. Almost daily new 
discoveries are 


facts and fresh 
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brought to light. Multitudes of 
eager, trained minds, all over the 
world, equipped as never before, are 
penetrating the hidden mysteries of 
the universe. Certain it is that many, 
if not all, of our scientific men— 
those who stand on the border line 
of the known and the as yet un- 
overwhelmed 


known—are almost 


with wonder and awe. Their faces, 
touched with the light of a sense of 
the dawning glory, are their best 
language when they attempt to tell 
of that which they see just about to 
break upon the vision of man. 

It is not claimed that this attitude 
of expectancy and of profound feel- 
ing characterizes all scientific work- 
ers to-day. Men are differently con- 
stituted. 
with the task of quarrying isolated 
facts from the great mine of Nature 
and their classification, willingly 
leaving to others the attempt to 
point out the significance of such 
results. Nevertheless, in this class 
of workers the proportion who do 
not recognize and are not deeply im- 
pressed with asense of the underly- 
ing realities is smaller than is gener- 
ally supposed. 

On the other hand, those who 
have penetrated the deepest into the 
secrets of Nature are among the 
most reverent, profoundly reverent, 
of men. Itis to be accounted for 
solely on the basis of their investi- 
gations into, and their understanding 
of, the natural phenomena of the 
universe. With the appliances and 


Some are largely content 
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methods of modern science these 
men are bridging the gulf that has 
heretofore existed between the visi- 
ble and invisible, until to-day they 
stand in actual, conscious presence 
of the immaterial. 

Not much, so far as I know, has 
been, or is being printed with refer- 
erence to the inevitable significance 
of this new science. It is a prophe- 
ey rather than something fully re- 
alized. 

A few things, however, may be 
pointed out, which, like the peaks of 
a mountain range, seen from a dis- 
tance, indicate the general direction 
of this current of thought and 
feeling. ; 

It is conceded that materialism in 
its cruder and familiar form is dead. 
It is not so readily admitted, how- 
ever, that the older forms of spirit- 
ualistic philosophy are also of the 
past, and that science, as in the case 
The 
old dualism, two eternal realities— 
matter and spirit—distinct and sep- 
arate, the one over against the other, 
has gone, never to return, 

In its place has come the gen- 
eral recognition of the unity of the 
universe. That matter and spirit 
are but aspects of one and the same 
reality—this is, in brief statement, 
the philosophy of to-day; and it is 
properly monism. There can be no 
doubt that the science of evolution 
irresistibly leads to monism and 
that monism affords a key, at least, 
to the activities of Nature which re- 


of materialism, is the slayer. 
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yeal the essential unity of man and 
Nature. All the great thinkers of 
the world have reached practical 
agreement in details, as a matter of 
course, and the term is used to label 
a great variety of theories which dif- 
fer widely in many respects, agree- 
ing only in the single or unit princi- 
ples as opposed to dualism. 

According to Herbert Spencer, 
the foremost philosopher of our 
century, mind and matter are mani- 
festations, under two different as- 
pects, of an unknown reality which 
cannot be formulated in the terms of 
one or the other, since both relate to 
the characteristics of conditioned 
existence. The “substance of mind” 
—that which underlies mental phe- 
nomena—cannot be identical with 
matter; it cannot be identical with a 
series of conscious states; it is the 
same that underlies force and matter 
—the Unknowable. 

It is plain, therefore, that the mon- 
ism of Spencer sees in mental and 
physical phenomena but different 
modes of inscrutable power, of which 
matter and force are symbolic rep- 
resentations. 

_ The world of thought moves, and 
is to continue to move on. It is fol- 
ly to suppose that the lines of inves- 
tigation and discovery end with the 
fathers. The human mind refuses 
to rest content with the idea that the 
substance or the reality which un- 
derlies all phenomena, both mental 
and physical, is altogether unknow- 
able. The mere recognition of ‘‘an 
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Infinite and Eternal Energy whence 
all things proceed,” in and of itself 
compels men to try to find out some- 
thing about it. Consequently, while 
not discarding, but, on the contrary, 
working in direct harmony along 
the lines whence the fathers gath- 
ered the material upon which ig 
based the lawof evolution, scientific 
men are penetrating farther into the 
What will come of 
it? To what do the newest discov- 
erles point? 
trend? ; 

It is too early to be definite or de- 
cisive in answer to these questions. 


great mystery. 


Which way is their 


From no source, however, is there 
any indication of a recession from 
the essential monistic position. In 
biology, for instance, the results of 
scientific work add almost daily con- 
firmation to the view that all psychi- 
cal phenomena, wherever found, all 
vital phenomena of whatever nature, - 
are associated with that principle 
that is termed physical, and that they 
possess some sort of mechanical ap- 
paratus as a means and method of 
expression. 

This statement as it stands, how- 
ever, does not attempt to fix or de- 
fine the ultimate significance of the 
terms “physical” and “mechanical.” 
The way open for those to pursue 
whose inherited sensibilities rebel at 
the thought of such a conclusion is 
to follow the 
through to the end, and see what 


scientific theories 


comes in the final analysis of these 
terms ‘“physical”’ or “mechanical.” 
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When this is done we shall see, 
with Agassiz, that ‘“‘a physical fact is 
as sacred as a moral principle.” 

As a suggestive instance of the 
trend of investigation in this direc- 
tion, the following statement, made 
by the professor of biology in one of 
New England’s leading colleges, 
may be cited. He says “Biologists 
have recently discovered that the 
old theory regarding the circulation 
of sap in tree and plant is erroneous. 
Up to the present time this phenom- 
enon has been accounted for upon 
the basis of purely mechanical law, 
that of capillary attraction; while 
now it is demonstrated that if the 
protoplasm of the plant is poisoned, 
or devitalized, its flow immediately 
ceases, notwithstanding the fact that 
the mechanical apparatus has not 
been interfered with in the least.’ 
He also stated that biologists con- 
sider this discovery to be significant 
and of far-reaching importance in its 
relation to philosophical theories. It 
certainly controverts Haeckel’s posi- 
tion, wherein he places the emphasis 
The 


vital, rather than the mechanical, 


upon ‘mechanical causes.” 
seems here to be the dominant prin- 
ciple, although neither phase can be 
dispensed with if we would have a 
normal flow of this life-giving fluid 
and its results. 

‘That this same professor should 
cite several other discoveries which 
have come to light within the past 
year, all of which cause biologists 
to look for a revelation in the imme- 
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diate future that shall influence 
thought as deeply as did the Dar- 
winian discovery of a quarter of a 
ceatury ago, comports with the gen- 
eral attitude of expectancy within 
the scientific world. 

Another thought-summit and one 
intimately related, to the foregoing, 
may pe stated as follows: The con- 
clusion seems to be growing that in 
the evolutionary forces of all Nature, 
mind, or the mental principle, is the 
sovereign, the dominant force, rath- 
er than the structural, the mechani- 
cal, the physical, or even that of in- 
That 
element in all organic life which 
science has termed ‘the tendency to 


heritance and environment. 


differentiate,” and other modes of 
thought have called “that which as- 
pires,” is now believed to constitute 
afar more important factor in the 
processes of evolution than has here- 
tofore been conceived. That an or- 
ganism can in time free itself from 
its inheritance by choosing or creat- 
ing or reacting upon its environ- 
ment and thus climb in the seale of 
being by virtue of its own intrinsic 
and inherent forces is now claiming 
a larger place in the thought of the 
world than formerly. In this view 
the word personality finds a deeper 
meaning. Fate can no longer be 
regarded as Synonymous with the 
highest law. 

Prof. Cope has recently made, as 
the result of a wide observation and 
profound study, a statement-which, 
correlated as it is with so much of 
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similar character, is likely to prove 
of immense significance, namely: 
“When the amoeba moves from 
out the shadow into the sunlight, ’tis 
because it craves the sunlight.” This 
seems not unlikely to become as po- 
tent a formulation of one of Nature’s 
underlying principles or methods as 
that of John Fiske’s statement re- 
garding the lengthening of the 
period of infancy is now seen to be. 
“The entire process of ascending evo- 
lution,” says Prof. Cope, “appears 
to be dependent upon the presence 
of mind, that is, consciousness, in its 
successive stages from the simple to 
the complex.” He holds that the evo- 
lution of mind has built up mental 
aptitudes, and these aptitudes have 
built up a physical basis for them to 
rest upon. For an illustration of 
this point, Prof. Mellone of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, suggests that: 
«Water creatures did not first ac- 
quire lungs, and then proceed to live 
on land, ner did the creeping rep- 
tiles first acquire wings and then at: 
tempt to fly; these organs were de- 
veloped because they were needed, 
and they were needed because trials 
were made in advance of experience, 
—trials which there was nothing in 
past experience to justify.” Prof. 
Mellone also says. “From the mod- 
ern biological point of view, we may 
say that evolution is possible only 
because a spirit of hopeful endeavor 
possesses everything—there is some- 
thing in every creature such that its 
action isin advance of its experience, 
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at every stage of its growth; it 
acts spontaneously, and learns by 
acting, and in learning qualifies 
itself for a new sphere of life, with 
which come new experiences and 
fresh enterprises.” 

But Prof. Cope goes further than 
this. 
ness as well as life preceded organ- 


ism 


He maintains that conscious- 


is the 
prime mover in all organic evolu- 
tion. 


and ° that * consciousness 


This conclusion follows from 
hfe. “I 
think it possible to show,” he says, 
“that the true definition of life is: 


a due consideration of 


Energy directed by sensibility, or by 
a mechanism which was originated 
under the direction of sensibility.” 
If this be true, the two statements 
that life has preceded organism and 
that consciousness has preceded or- 
ganism are co-equal expressions. 
Thus, according to this view, ‘the 
forms of thocght which have no 
weight direct the movement of mus- 
cles which have weight.” 

Prof. Cope is not alone in this 
view. He represents a large and 
growing school of those who hold 
similar views. specially is this 
true of American and French biolo- 
gists and psychologists, as well as of 
a growing number of English sci- 
entists. 

In that wonderfully interesting 
book, “The Evolution of Sex,” by 
Geddes & Thomson, we have strong 
confirmation of Prof. Cope’s posi- 
tion that life and consciousness pre- 


cede organism. Stand with the bi- 
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ologist, but for a moment even, as 
he lifts the veil that screens from the 
vulgar eye that marvelous laboratory 
of Nature, wherein appear the ac- 
tivities of an individual life,—an 
ovum. If apprehension is adequate 
to the phenomena observable, awe, 
wonder and reverence will have 
found an abiding place in the soul 
In that little speck 
of protoplasm which constitutes the 
germ-plasm of the nucleus of the 
ovum, before even the body of the 
ovum is developed, there is to be 
found, and may be seen by the aided 
eye, a very intricate microcosm or 
psychic life. At this stage of the de- 
velopment of ova there is, as yet, but 
the merest suggestion of a physical 
basis. It is but just beginning to 
construct a body. 


of the observer. 


It seems to rest 
upon the very border line of free 
consciousness and physical embodi- 
ment,—simply undifferentiated pro- 
toplasm. The vastly predominating 
phenomena can be called nothing 
less than psychical phenomena, or 
consciousness. There would almost 
seem to be consciousness of self; but, 
and note this fact, as the process of 
body-building goes on, the psychical 
phenomena decrease in activity. It 
may be said, indeed, that it seems to 
descend into matter for the purpose 
of reproducing itself, or for self-am- 
plification, in order to rise to a high- 
er plane of life that stretches away 
before its inherent possibilities. For, 

.submerged though it seems to be, 
in a sense, for a time, in the pro- 
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cesses of body-building, the psychic 
activities of the germinal protoplasm 
reappear finally in the phenomena 
associated with the gray matter of 
the matured brain. 


EDITORIAL. 


DR. STOCKWELL ON “THE TREND OF 


SCIENCE.” 


We would call the special atten- 
tion of our readers to the essay in 
this issue by Dr. C. T. Stockwell, of 
Springfield, Mass., as indicating in a 
concise and impressive way, the ten- 
dency of the natural sciences to 
furnish a thoroughly spiritual con- 


Dr. Stock- 
well shows that chemistry and phys- 


ception of the cosmos. 


ics point to the inevitable necessity 
of a monistic as opposed to the old 
dualistic theory of the universe. He 
is careful, however, not to make it 
appear that the monistic idea is a 
scientific fact. For monism, the 
idea of the absolute oneness of the 
universe is one of the splendid pro- 
ducts of speculative thought and is 
not to be confused with scientific 
fact. Dr. that 
science includes spiritual as well as 
matérial knowledge, that scientific 
reasoning has begun to touch on 
spiritual force and to recognize it as 
essential to an adequate interpreta- 
tion of the evolutionary process of 


Stockwell shows 


the ages. In our January issue we 
hope to publish a further discussion 


of this engaging subject from Dr. 
Stockwell’s pen. 
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THE FROTHINGHAM FRATERNITY. 


We take pleasure in presenting 
to our readers the programme of the 
“Frothingham Fraternity,” recenily 
organized as an auxiliary of the 
First Free Church of Tacoma. Not 
least among the excellent objects 
for which the Fraternity exists is to 
afford a suitable opportunity for the 
that 
have hitherto been carried to the 


discussion of church matters 


congregation at the Sunday services, 
but which are more appropriately 
dealt with elsewhere. The member- 
ship of the club promises to be very 
large and the programme indicates 
that the meetings will be both profi- 
table and entertaining. 

Dec. 6—Introductory address by Mr. 
A. W. Martin on the life of O. B. 
Frothingham. 

Address by Judge James Wickersham 


Subject: “Along the Beach from 
Cape Flattery to Gray’s Harbor.” 


Jan, 3—Address by Mr. Frank D. Nash. 
Subject: “Spain; Past and 
Present.” 
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Feb. 7—Address by Mr. Samuel Collyer. 
Subject:*What does the Com- 
mercial Control of the Pacific 
mean for Tacoma and the 
State of Washington.” 


March 7—Address by Mr. Hans Giese. 
Subject: “Personal adven- 
tures and experiences in Trop- 
ical Africa,” 


April 4—(Ladies’ Night.) 
Allen C. Mason, 
Subject: “Travels in Asia.” 


Address: by 


Atthe close of each address there 
will be an informal discussion of the 
subject anda collation. 


JESUS’ CHURCH. 

Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. 1)., editor 
of “ The Outlook,” recently declared 
that “if Jesus were here to-day he 
would remaina member of whatever 
church he happened to be born in.” 
Our reading of the gospels does not 
lead us to any such shocking con-, 
clusion. The most conspicuous trait 
in the character of Jesus was his in- 
tellectual honesty; utter, uncompro- 
mising allegiance to his convictions. 
How then can one impute to him 
such mental cowardice as is implied 
in Dr. Abbott’s remark? In these 
days of and 


progress many ministers and laymen 


religious transition 


remain in churches whose creeds or 
standards they no longer endorse. 
Would Jesus be among them were 
he to reappear on earth to-day with 
his radicalism and his sincerity? 
Without wishing to call in question 
the motives that impel others to 
“stay where they are,” we are of 
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the opinion that Jesus would come 


out from “the church which he 
happened to be born in.” He would 
wish his position to be unmistakable. 
He would seek to ally himself with 
whatever institution represented his 
views, and if there were 
would stand alone rather 
than stay where he felt that he did 
not really belong. We have too 
much reverence for the personality 
of Jesus to believe that he would be 
as “intellectually conscienceless” as 
are certain leaders of religion who 


profess to be his followers. 


religious 
none, he 


ROBERT COLLYER, D. D., AND THE 
METHODIST CHURCH. 

“In his gray hairs Robert Collyer 
was permitted last summer to preach 
in the old Methodist Church of his 
childhood, the church of his mother, 
It was a happy culmination not only 
in the life of the genial Yorkshire 
blacksmith preacher but in the 
growth of the mother church from 
which he went out in sorrow and 
which now welcomed him back in 
peace. Robert Collyer has not 
grown less independent or less 
heretical in his thought but the 
church has grown more hospitable 
and open. The century has been at 
work there as elsewhere. It is an- 
other sign of the times.”—The New 
Unity. 


OUR CAUSE IN SEATTLE. 
On Sunday evening, Noy. 20th, 
Rev. Alfred W. Martin delivered 
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the first of two free lectures in Se-. 
attle, with a view to determining 
whether or not there was sufficient 
sympathy with the cause of Universal 
Religion to justify the organizing of 
a society there, similar to the one es- 
tablished six years ago in Tacoma. 


The result of this initial experi- 
ment farexceeded Mr. Martin’s ex- 
pectations. Long before eight 
o’clock, the hall, which seats about 
three hundred, was filled, and when 
the lecture began every foot of 
standing room was occupied, while a 
hundred or more, unable to get 
within hearing distance of the speak- 
The lecture was 
upon “the World’s Great Religions,” 
and served as an introduction to the 
second lecture in which ‘Universal 
Religion” would be outlined. Mr. E. 
C. Hughes, a well known attorney 
of Seattle, presided, and at the close 
of the lecture announced that a 
larger hall would be provided for 
the next lecture on the following 
Sunday evening, and that at that 
time brief addresses would be de- 
livered, by several gentlemen, advo- 
cating the continuance of the Sun- 
day evening lectures and perhaps 
later, the organizing of a society 
similar to the Tacoma Free Church 
of Universal Religion. 


er, went away. 


In our next 
issue we hope to give our readers 
further details of this most promis- 
ing attempt to promote our cause 
in the neighboring city of Seattle. 
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“RENASCENT CHRISTIANITY.’’* 


This is the title of a book which 
serves aS a companion volume to 
“Ancient Sacred Scriptures,” re- 
viewed in our issue for April. Both 
are the work of 
clergyman now in the Episcopal 
church. 


an ex-Unitarian 


In about four hundred oc- 
tavo pages he has compiled from 
many Christian sources quotations 
in support of his fundamental doc- 
trine that true Christianity is that 
taught by Jesus and his apostles, the 
kind of Christianity that will prevail 
in the twentieth century. Besides 
these citations the author introduces 
much material of his own and in the 
introduction explains his ‘seemingly 
heretical” position. As an Episco- 
palian Christian he classifies himself 


among the ‘“Broadchurchmen,” a 
group which includes many who are 
within the ecclesiastical borders 


of Episcopalianism, yet out of sym- 
pathy with its 
ment,” its “liturgical worship” and 
its “historic theology” as these at 


‘order of govern- 


present appear in many quarters. 


Every progressive thinker will 
welcome this work because it marks 
an important stage in the evolution 
of religious thought, toward accept- 
ance of the scientific method in the 
search for truth and toward that 
larger fellowship in religion, too 
broad to be encompassed by the 
Christian name. The book is pro- 
phetic of something even grander 
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than what its author anticipates. It 
presages a religious union of man- 
kind, not on the basis of CurisT1aN 
unity, but of Human unity. In so 
far asthe author regards Christianity 
as the absolute or universal religion, 
treating if as a PLEROMA, embracing 
all the beauties of all the other re- 
ligions with none of their defects, he 
appears to us to wander wide of the 
truth. For the impartial and thor- 
ough study of the seven extant great 
religions of the world leads inevit- 
ably to the conclusion that the coming 
religion can be 
but must rather be a _ fulfillment 
of all of them, preserving the uni- 
versal element in each system of 
faith, the universal and permanent 


none of them 


element in the teachings of ati the 
Saviors of the race. 

Great as was Jesus of Nazareth 
and perpetually inspiring as his per- 
sonality and the essence of his gos- 
pel will be, justice and brotherhood 
require of us all a recognition of 
the non-Christian messiahs, each of 
whom has made an immortal con- 
tribution to the sources of inspira- 
And 
the coming religion will pay due 
homage to all the prophets of all the 
religions according to the amount of 
truth they teach, to the purity of 
their motives and to the helpful- 
ness of their personal lives. 


tion in the conduct of life. 


«4 Forecast of the Twentieth Century: By A Clergyman: 8syo. cloth, pp. xxxili:392. G.R. 
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SECTARIANISM, 


OR 


Inclusiveness and Exclusiveness in Religion 


BY FRANCOIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


Ti 
“To learn what is true in order to 
do what is right—this is the sum- 
ming up of the whole duty of man, 
for all who are not able to satisfy 
their mental hunger with the east 

wind of authority.” 
So wrote the brave and loyal 
Huxley. It isa word as wise as it 
To learn and to know in 
order to be and to do,—that is re- 
ligion. 


is simple. 


For religion is not mere 
thinking or mere feeling or mere 
doing, not mere belief or mere sen- 
timent or mere action, but LIVING 
UPWARD, which is all of these in 
one. towards truth of 
thought, which is knowledge; up- 
ward towards truth of feeling, which 
in its highest form is love; upward 
towards truth of conduct, which is 
virtue—fulfilment of duty. That 
man, and no other, is the truly re- 
ligious man, who thus Lives vup- 
wARD—who inwardly dedicates him- 
self and outwardly devotes himself 
to the upward life towards know- 
ledge of all truth that he can learn, 
in order to do what is right and be 
what is good. Religion, if it means 
anything worthy of profound re- 
spect, is this living upward, this up- 
ward life towards knowledge and 
love and virtue, this inward self- 


Upward 


dedication and outward self-devo- 
tion to that which is above us all, 
the Human Ideal in each of us 
which reflects the Divine Ideal above 
us as the dew-drop reflects the sun. 
And this is what I meant when, 
nearly thirty years ago, I defined re- 
ligion as “the effort of Man to per- 
fect himself in all his relations.” 
Everything stops short of being re- 
ligion which stops short of this EF- 
FORT TO LIVE UPWARD. 

If, then, religion is neither more 
nor less than ACTUALLY LIVING UP- 
WARD, the only possible irreligion is 
ACTUALLY LIVING DOWNWARD. If 
the intellect finds its ideal in know- 
ledge of all truth that can be learned, 
—if the heart finds its ideal in the 
blessedness of love,—if the trush- 
directed will, the conscience, finds 
its ideal in the performance of duty, 
—then truth, love and duty are the 
supreme things to live for; they 
constitute the ideal aims of life; they 
stand high above all other things for 
which man can possibly live. Sure- 
ly, no intellect ever aimed at abso- 
lute falsehood, no heart at absolute 
hatred, no will at absolute wicked- 
ness; suclf aims as these would be 
possible to the Miltonic Satan alone, 
exclaiming, “Evil, be thou my good!” 
and there is no need of discussing 
here the possibility of an absolute 
Devil. But, if truth, duty and love 
are indeed the Supreme things to 
live for, standing above us all inthe 
august authority and supreme obli- 
gation of the Human and Divine 
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Ideal, then to live for anything else 
whatever as supreme is to live down- 
ward. Pleasure, money, power, glory, 
fame, prosperity, influence, position, 
bad 
things, if not made supreme; but, 


—these and the like are not 


if they are made supreme, if they 
are held as aims to which truth and 
love and duty are to be sacrificed in 
case of conflict, then they do become 
bad and low aims, and to live for 
them is to live downward, not up- 
ward. If we live for these things, or 
any of them, to the sacrifice of truth, 
duty, and love, we live the down- 
ward life of irreligion. The very 
essence of all irreligion is to exalt 
something else, it matters little 
what, above the ends which religion 
makes supreme, and to live accord- 
ingly, sacrificing these supreme ideal 
ends to something else which ought 
to be held secondary, inferior, lower. 
Such life as this is LIVING DOWN- 
warp—living away from the Ideal, 
against it, beneath it. Nothing but 
this downward life, which tends ir- 
resistibly towards spiritual death and 
ultimate extinction of all religious 
effort, ought to be considered irre- 
ligion. 

Between religion and irreligion, 
if these conceptions of them are true, 
it follows very plainly that there can 
be neither reconciliation nor com- 
promise. No man can live upward 
and downward at the same time, any 
more than he can travel east and 
west at the same time. But this 


qualification, “at the same time,” is 


very important. Hvery actual | 
human life is a zigzag path, now up- 

ward, now downward, now religious, 

now irreligious, If it were invaria- 
bly upward, it would be the life of 
an Angel; if it were invariably down- 
ward it would be the life of a Devil. 
But in actual life, as we know it, 
there are neither Angels nor Devils. 
We are simply human beings; the 
best of us are not all good, nor the 


worst of us all bad. But we are all 


EITHER religious or irreligious 
beings. What makes us religious 


beings is the persistent and indomi- 
table EFFORT to live the upward life, 
to rise up victorious after every fall, 
and to climb on ‘“stepping-stones of 
our dead selves” towards the ideal, 
as our sovereign aim. It is religion 
alone, combining thought, feeling, 
and will in an incessant and uncon- 
querable effort to realize the ideal in 
life, which unites all who make that 
effort in a conscious or unconscious 
religious fellowship, in the visible 
or invisible “church.” But the very 
same effort which unrrEs all who 
make it SEPARATES them inevitably 
from all who do not make it. So 
long as any human beings turn 
away from the upward life which 
seeks the ideal, and persist in the op- 
posite downward life which seeks 
something else, just so long must re- 
ligion remain a divisive force, unit- 
ing those only who live upward, and 
dividing them from all who live 
downward. From this antagonism 


between religion and irreligion, be- 
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the fellowship 
grounded in and governed by a 


tween religious 
common struggle to realize the ideal 
life, aud the irreligious anarchy of 
those who agree only in a common 
aversion or indifference to the ideal 
life, there can be no escape. 

This necessity of making a free 
ehoice between the path to virtue 
and the path to vice is as old as the 
human soul itself; the parable of 
“The Choice of Hercules,” famous in 
the classic literature of Greece, holds 
true of each and every one of us. In 
the literature of Christianity we find 
this necessity recognized in a thou- 
sand ways; most of all, perhaps, in 
the ineradicable consciousness of a 
chasm between the “church” and 
the ‘‘world.” This is no superstition. 
The form of it, which gives to evila 
substantive existence as a Devil ora 
Hell, is indeed superstitious; but the 
essence of it, which recognizes good 
as the upward life and evil as the 
downward life, and which thus finds 
spiritual good and evil in the usE or 
the ABUSE of our human freedom, is 
no superstition, but a truth as deep 
as the foundation of the moral uni- 
verse. The “church” becomes thus 
the religious fellowship of all who 
live the upward life, and the “world” 
the irreligious and anarchic fellow- 
ship of all who refuse to live it. In 
this understanding of the ancient an- 
tithesis, it will remain true until all 
mankind freely unite in one idea, 
sympathy, purpose, and struggle to 
become the Free Church of Humani- 


ty, Nature, and God. What else 
than this is the hope of the world? 
Truth and error, beauty and ugli- 
ness, good and evil—these are the 
opposite poles towards which all 
spiritual motion tends, and in the 
nature of things must tend; and the 
possibility of evolution for the hu- 
man race is simply the possibility of 
the triumph of the “church” over 
the “world,” the possibility of uniting 
all human beings at last in one great 
religious fellowship devoted to truth, 
beauty, and goodness. 
other end than this 


Life for any 
is indeed not 
worth living. 

ie 

Clearly, then, it is a vain hope to 
dream of uniting all men in one 
brotherhood or fellowship, unless 
that fellowship is essentially relig- 
ious; that is, unless it is founded on 
a common effort to live the upward 
life. This common effort must be its 
bond of union; for this alone unites, 
while everything else tends to disu- 
nite. Religion excludes irreligion; 
the religious fellowship excludes the 
irreligious anarchy, But just so ir- 
religion excludes religion, and the 
irreligious anarchy excludes the re- 
ligious fellowship. Neither can in- 
clude the other except by destroy- 
ing it. This irreconcilable antago- 
nism lies in the very nature of the 
case, and only weak minds flinch 
from admitting it. When we speak, 
therefore, of inclusiveness and ex- 
clusiveness in religion, let us clearly 
understand that we speak of them 
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IN RELIGION, and not out of it. We 
cannot hope to include irreligion in 
religion. Religion necessarily ex- 
cludes irreligion, just as truth ex- 
cludes error. We are bound to dis- 
tinguish things that differ, and not 
to swamp all sense and sanity by a 
refusal to consider all essential dif- 
ferences. Neither can we hope to in- 
clude in the religious fellowship 
those who hate religion itself, refuse 
to live the upward life, and freely 
choose to live the downward life. 
The only rational hope of including 
snch as these (and it is a hope never 
to be abandoned) is the hope to win 
them over from irreligion to relfgion, 
from the downward to the upward 
life,—to rescue and redeem them 
from themselves. Remembering 
that the most irreligious man is not 
always irreligious, but in his better 
moments turns away in shame and 
horror from his own irreligiousness, 
we are bound to hope and strive, so 
far as we have influence over him, 
to win him away from it and help 
him for the future to live the up- 
ward life. In no other way can we 
reasonably hope to include him at 
last in the religious fellowship of 
Per- 


suasion, sympathy, help,—these are 
the only weapons of religion against 


free effort to realize the ideal. 


irreligion, because they alone are com- 
patible with respect for human free- 
dom, The “church” which perse- 
cutes writes itself down asa ‘“fellow- 
ship of thieves’—thieves of human 


freedom, thieves of the supreme at- 


tribute of human nature itself, The 
only permissible or religious use of 
force is against that abuse of free- 
dom which makes one man or nation 
trample on the freedom of another 
man or nation. 

Here emerge (1) the right of self- 
defence and the wrong of non- 
resistance, on the side of the ag- 
grieved party,—(2) the duty of repa- 
ration on the side of the aggressor, 
and (3) the duty of assistance to 
the aggrieved and resistance to the 


ageressor, on the side of neighbors 
or spectators. Christianity has 
always preached the doctrine of non- 
resistance to the aggressor, of turn- 
ing the other cheek to the smiter, of 
submitting to the authority of estab- 
lished power, however unjustly ac- 
quired and unjustly used it may be. 
This doctrine is fundamentally false 
in ethics, and productive of colossal 
It has made Chris- 
tianity the main bulwark of despo- 
tism for fifteen centuries, and laid 


evil in practice. 


the foundation of political tyranny 
in the theologico-ethical creed of 
Christendom. If the ‘“Anglo- 
Saxon” nations, possessing a sturdier 
conscience and a manlier assertion 
of the rights of individuality than 
have been evinced by the Semites or 
the Latins, had not in effect repud- 
iated this doctrine of non-resistance, 
they never would have broken with 
the ecclesiastical absolutism of Rome 
or achieved free political institutions. 
The mere existence of a free England 
and a free America, however dark- 
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ened they may be by sins against 
freedom, is proof of this practical re- 
pudiation of the Christian doctrine 
of NON-RESISTANCE. The world will 
be happier when they have learned 
to obey the higher doctrine of Non- 
AGGRESSION. But into this great 
subject 1 cannot go further here. 

If what has been said thus far is 
true, and if its truth is clear, then 
we can agree on this result: that re- 
ligion, or the free effort to live up- 
ward, necessarily excludes irreligion, 
or the free effort to live downward. 
Religion cannot even seek to include 
irreligion otherwise than through 
persuasion in the sphere of thought, 
sympathy in the sphere of feeling, 
and help in the sphere of action. 
For religion is health, growth, free 
self-evolution of character—irre- 
ligion is disease, decay, free self-dis- 
solution of character; and no spec- 
ulative ingenuity can ever discover 
between them any relation other 
than that of irreconcilable conflict 
in the one and only “Holy War.” 
This fundamental antagonism, how- 
ever, on the part of religion, is not 
hostility or hatred, but pure benevo- 
Religion seeks, it is true, 
to destroy irreligion, root and branch, 
but only by “converting the irreli- 


lence. 


gious’ —that is, by winning them over 
to itself without in the least degree 
infringing on their freedom. When- 
ever a great historical religion, such 
as Mohammedanism or Christianity, 
has sought to convert the world py 
THE SWORD, it has always failed to 


convert the world to religion, and 
succeeded only in converting itself 
to irreligion. The appeal to force, 
the abandonment of persuasion, sym- 
pathy and help as the only legiti- 
mate means of conversion, is simply 
the suicide of religion itself. The 
effort to live upward which consti- 
tutes all religion that is genuine 
must be directed by wisdom: that 
is, by THOUGHT GROUNDED IN KNOW- 
But 


wisdom aims ever to realize the uni- 


LEDGE AND APPLIED TO LIFE. 


versal human ideal in perfect free- 
dom—to preserve and to evolve the 
integrity of one’s own manhood in 
free self-government, to repel all 
encroachment or attack from with- 
out on this free self-government, to 
respect most scrupulously the free 
self-government of all other men, 
and to aid all other men in preserv- 
Ing and evolving their ‘own integ- 
rity. Hence genuine religion can 
know nothing of any propagandism 
which does not consist in the en- 
lightenment of ignorant minds by 
ascertained truth, the reinforcement 
of weak wills by intelligent sympa- 
thy and love, and the unselfish help- 
ing of all others in the effort to gov- 
ern themselves freely by reason and 
righteousness. How, then, could 
religion seek to propagate itself in 
the world by the appeal to force, 
when by such appeal it does but con- 
vert itself to irreligion and commit 
suicide outright? : 

So conceived, frank recognition of 
this “Holy War” between religion 
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and irreligion lies at the foundation 
~of any clear understanding of our 
subject. Reciprocal exclusion of 
these two is the only possible rela- 
tion between them. But the very 
fact that religion in all its forms 
necessarily excludes irreligion in all 
its forms is just what makes it im- 
possible that any form of religion 
should exclude, at least wholly, any 
For all 


forms of religion, in order to besuch, 


other form of religion. 


must necessarily include something 
in common: namely, the effort to 
live upward, and consequent opposi- 
tion to the effort to live downward. 
Just so far as the various special 
forms of religion manifest this com- 
mon effort to live upward, and there- 
by array themselves in a common 
opposition to the contrary effort, so 
far they are all one in virtue of this 
identical common element; they can- 
not wholly exclude each other, what- 
ever their differences may be, be- 
cause they are allto some extent one 
and the same, and because they are 
themselves all included together in 
same UNIVERSAL 
In other words, all 


one and the 
RELIGION. 


the Special Historical Religions re- | 


ciprocally INCLUDE each other, just 
so far as they all contain one and 
' the same common spiritual element; 
they reciprocally EXCLUDE each other, 
just so far as each one contains a pe- 
euliar historical element which is 
possessed by itself alone; and they 
are all together INCLUDED BY Uni- 
versal Spiritual Religion, of which 


‘ 


they are merely diverse forms as dif- 
ferentiated in human history. In 
precise phrase, Universal Spiritual 
Religion is the “genus” of which 
Special Historical Religions are 
simply the various ‘“species;’’ each 
special historical religion, again, 
stands as a genus to all its owh great 
its own 
great sects, each sect to its own sub- 
sects, and so on till we come at last 


branches, each branch to 


to the individual men and women 
who stand as “‘members”’ in each and 
every one of the successive divisions. 

For example, here isa good broth- 
er of ours who believes and_prac- 
tices “baptism by immersion;” that 
He believes 
and obeys the idea that the Bible, 
interpreted by private judgment, is 
the sole and sufficient rule of faith 


and practice; that makes him a Pro- 


makes him a Baptist. 


testant. He believes and obeys the 
idea that salvation can come solely 
from Jesus Christ, the one and only 
Lord, Redeemer, and Savior of man- 
kind; that makes him a Christian. 
Lastly, he believes and obeys these 
ideas because, according to the best 
light he can derive from his personal 
circumstances, training and charac- 
ter, they alone show the way by 
which he can make a free effort to 
live upward; and that makes hima 
religious man—a religious man of 
the Baptist 


kind. 


Protestant Christian 


Now the outward association of 
all such men and women into a visi- 
ble organic fellowship constitutes 
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the Baptist denomination or “Bap- 
tist church.” Perhaps, indeed, the 
division of it into Calvin Baptists, 
Freewill Baptists, and so forth, ren- 
ders it improper to speak of all these 
as forming a single “Baptist church;” 
yet such a single church might be 
composed of all who 
practice “baptism by immersion,” 
and can easily be imagined. Simi- 
larly the outward association of the 
Baptist,- Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
Methodist, Congregationalist, and 
other Protestant denominations into 
a visible organic fellowship would 
constitute a single ‘Protestant 
church,” although no such body 
exists except as the hope and dream 
of minds already tired of trivial di- 
visions based on differences unduly 
magnified, Similarly, again, the 
outward association of the Catholic, 
Greek, Anglican, Nestorian, Pro- 
testant, and other great Christian 
bodies or churches into a visible or- 
ganic fellowship would constitute a 
single “Christian Church”—an ideal 
of Christian unity very far from 
being realized to-day. if ever. Last- 
ly, in precisely the same manner, 
the outward association of the Chris- 
tian, Jewish, Mohammedan, Brah- 
man, Buddhist, and other great re- 
ligious organizations or CHURCHES 
(as they may ali with perfect proprie- 
ty be styled) into a visible organic 
fellowship would constitute a single 
“Church of true 
“Church Universal,” if it embraced 
all men and women everywhere who 


believe and 


Humanity” —a 


struggle to live upward and not 
downward, and if all such men and 
women had souls big enough to 
abandon their exclusive claims and 


forget their trivial minor differences. 
(To be continued.) 


AGNOSTICISM AND SCIENCE.* 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 
Agnosticism may be either an at- 


As an atti- 
tude it is simply intellectual modes: 


titude or a philosophy. 


ty, as a philosophy it is intellectual 
despair. As an attitude it expresses 
itself in the phrase “I don’t know,” 
and recognizes “The Unknown;” 
as a philosophy it affirms that “no 
one CAN know, neither you nor I,” 
and consequently recognizes “The 
Unknowable.” 

As an attitude Agnosticism is a 
virtue to be cultivated, a moral at- 
tribute to be prized and cherished as 
long as man has something yet to 
learn, that is, as long as he lives. 

But as a philosophy, as intellect- 
ual despair, Agnosticism is utter ne- 
gation, and for that reason comes un- 
der the ban of condemnation, be- 
cause “the one unpardonable sin of 
the intellect is to despair of itself.” 

Ours is unquestionably an age of 
philosophical and religious Agnosti- 
cism. The old system of theology 
maintained for seventeen centuries 
by the Christian church is steadily 
losing its hold upon the thoughtful 
public everywhere. 
substitute 


For want of a 
Agnosticism appeared, 


*Reprinted from “The State,” January, 1898. 
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assuming that no substitute is possi- 
ble and that the entire problem of 
ultimate causes, origins and a con- 
sistent theory of the universe is in- 
soluble. Whether or not the uni- 
verse is under the control of Intel- 
ligence, Justice and Love; whether 
or not morality has solid, enduring 
sanctions of its own for the obliga- 
tions it ordains; whether or not man 
lives again after he dies; these, the 
deepest and most absorbing ques- 
tions of humanity, Agnosticism as- 
serts are unanswerable. The most 
eminent exponent of the now domi- 
Mr. 


Herbert Spencer, has no solution to 


nant doctrine of Evolution, 


offer for these fundamental problems 
of Deity, Duty, Destiny. Current 
fiction echoes the intellectual de- 
spair of Spencer, witness the two 
most notable novels of this decade 
that deal with religion,—“ Robert 
Elsmere” and “John Ward, Preach- 
er,” both books reflecting the agnos- 
tic temper, the prevailing intellect- 
ual bewilderment when face to face 
with these fundamental problems. 
It is now nearly forty years since 
the present period of religious de- 
pression set in, and though it be true 
that it is passing, we are still in the 
“twilight of the gods.” Loud are 
the lamentations over the sunken 
gates of the old Jerusalem. Many 
a great ecclesiastic is dismayed; the 
elders of the daughters of Zion sit 
upon the ground and keep silence, 
they have girded themselves with 


sackcloth, they hang down their 


heads to the ground, for the proph- 
ets find no vision of the Lord. In 
other words, Agnosticism has been 
having very much its own way, win- 
ning cenverts for four decades ata 
rate of increase which cannot be par- 
alleled by any existing denomina- 
tion of Christians. 

But of necessity this triumphant 
sway must be of short duration, be- 
cause Agnosticism is a station, not a 
terminus. Negations have their 
place and purpose in the economy 
of progressive thought, but affirma- 
tions alone are empowered to satisfy 
the soul and supply the peace it 
craves. 

If now we inquire what are the 
causes of current Agnosticism, the 


Of indi- 


rect causes the two most important 


answer is not far to seek. 


are: 1, the steady growth of freedom 
of thought, in religion as in every 
other department of inquiry, and Rie 
the growing recognition of reason 
as the ultimate court of appeal in 
the pursuit of truth. An analysis 
of these causes would establish the 
incontrovertible conclusion that they 
are the root of religious Agnosti- 
eism. 

Of direct causes, the one of prime 
significance is the remarkable ad- 
vancement of scientific discovery 
and research. 
discoveries,—that of the real origin 
and nature of the Bible, and the real 


origin and nature of Man.—these are 


Two great modern 


directly responsible for the prepon- 
derance and spread of Agnosticism, 
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Since 1859, the year in which Dar- 
win’s “Origin of Species” appeared, 
there has been accumulated so great 
amass of evidence in support of the 
Evolution hypothesis, that it is to- 
day as difficult to find an opponent 
of the theory as it once was to find 
its champion. 
cal scientific study of the Bible has 
been in progress, revolutionizing the 


Simultaneously criti- 


accepted ideas of the dates, author-° 


ship and contents of its books—a gi- 
gantic task, the rich results of which 
are being made manifest in the new 
‘“Polychrome Bible,” edited by Prof. 
Paul Haupt of the John Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 

Disastrous as are these discover- 
ies to the traditional beliefs of the 
Christian millions, Agnosticism de- 
clares that no substitute is in sight 
or ever will be; that God, Duty and 
Immortality are questions to which 
no satisfactory answer can be given, 
that man will look in vain for endur- 
ing foundations on which to rear a 
positive, rational end consoling faith. 
He may hope, trust, aspire, dream, 
- feel, but BELIEVE, never. 

Yet nothing is more certain than 
that man cannot sTay in Agnosti- 
cism. He is so constituted that he 
MuSsT find a way out of it. At best 
Agnosticism can be nothing more 
than the transition from one con- 
structive period to another, and the 
function of organized, progressive 
religion is not fulfilled until reason 
prepares the way for anew and more 
enduring theory of the univere in 


place of that which reason itself, 
has undermined. 

The only possibie way of escape 
from Agnosticism is therefore faith 
in the power of reason to answer its 
own questions, to furnish a substi- 
tute for what it has displaced. 

One thing at least is certain, that 
if the three main doctrines of relig- 
ion,—God, Duty and Immortality, 
are to retain their hold upon the 
human mind they must be converted 
from mere guesses, or dogmas, into 
scientifically established truths. 
Nothing can save them but their 
power to stand before the bar of 
science. 

The same method by which man 
has acquired his knowledge of chem- 
istry, botany, geology, etc., must 
now be applied to the problems of 
religion, so that “the winter of our 
our discontent” may give place to 
the springtide of a new era in which 
religion shall regain its lost prestige. 
The eighteenth century despised re- 
ligion, the nineteenth tolerates it, 
the twentieth will appreciate it as 
never before, correcting the errone- 
ous notion that science and religion 
are foes by showing their real inter- 
dependence and friendship. 

The church of to-day has much 
faith in religion, but little in science, 
the unchurched masses have much 
faith in science, but little in religion; 
the coming generation will have 
faith in bothscience and religion and 
in their necessary harmony. In the 
company of science the truth-loving 
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mind has nothing to fear. Already Long centuries have priests usurped thy place 
5 % And in thy name haye crimsoned all the world 


she has taken into her territory the With blood, and filed the valleys with the slain, 
And in thy name enslaved the weak, 

f ‘ And oft with brand of fire and sword of steel, 
supplying men with -a great body of Gave fitting voice of terror and of woe 


truth concerning the material uni- T° that false creed, invented of themselves. 


vast domain of physical knowledge, 


But now. at last, the world awakes, 

; £ From far and near strange sounds arise: 
has her empire extended, annexing The solid ranks of priesthood’s craft 
the provinces of sociology, psychol Show manya gap none dare to fill, 

: ee neat And soonamongst thy fellow men 
ogy, ethics and religion; bringing Enslaved no more by superstitious fear, 
every branch of knowledge under RUS OER OAR TUTE GS 

J : = While only love is God, and man is free. 
the imperial sway of universal hu- Tacoma, 1898. 


verse. Steadily from year to year 


man reason and discovering the truth 
in each. Thus does science assure EDITORIAL. 
us that the hope of future progress whan 
lies not in blind faith, notin atheism, 
not in infidelity, but in exact and In regard to the next life, science 
bold inquiry. And there is comfort knows as much as the priest. Part 
neither in submission to unbeliev- of his Book denies that there is 
able dogmas, nor in the acceptance of any life beyond the grave, part seems 
Agnosticism, but in the final discov- to give a hope of life to come for a 
ery of truth. Religion isnot a realm few, based upon the supposed resur- 
exempt from scientific investigation, rection of Jesus. But his body did 
and the light that Science throws not see corruption, it was a resusci- 
upon it will only purify our cher- tation. And if he was God, not 


ished beliefs and render them more man. what hope is there for us? This 
useful and precious. life is only for those who believe 


SCIENCE AND IMMORTALITY. 


what increasing numbers can not be- 
lieve for any bribe here or hereafter. 
If that is the best that can be of- 
fered, that the wisest must suffer 


THE NEW CHRIST. 


BY JOHN THOMAS. 5 6 
eternally and only the unthinking 


Roll back ye clouds of superstition, back, 
Back from the face of Truth; her light, 

Long veiled through ages of the night, would rather give all up. i hope 
Shines here and there through jagged rents - 
And pierces e’en those mists of ignorance j : 
That shroud with slow departing steps, neglecting this life, but for using it 
The coming of the day. 


and credulous be saved, I for one 
for better things, not as a reward for 


aright. Science gives us such a 
£ 


Oh Christ! thou didst not teaeh the worid view of the ereatness and wisdom of 
To prate prayers, nor to bend the superstitious 4 
Bee: the power over all that we can safe- 


But only inthy life and in thy words, ly trust him for the life to come. 
And in thy thonghts expressed in gentle acts, 


Didst teach that true religion is but living love. Science has been so hindered by 
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theology that it has but begun to 
teach of this life; it may be able to 
Men had to fight the 
church even for the right to read the 
book that she claims is God-given. 
We know that men wrote the Bible, 


do more. 


and when they need a new one they 
ean write it. I have confidence in 


God, 


The wonders revealed to us by 


because man is what he is. 
science greatly increase our know- 
ledge of and confidence in God, the 
real God, not the imaginary one. 


RB. M: 


HOW TO BE SOCIAL IN CHURCH. 

Rev. R. A. White of Chicago an- 
swers the question of church socia- 
bility by assuring church goers that 
they can do “lots of things” to be 
social in church. 

“Speak to strangers after the 
church service. If the occupant of 
the pew near you is absent for a 
Sunday or two inform the pastor 
that some one may ascertain if the 
absent member is ill or in trouble. 
Call on members of the parish in 
your immediate vicinity. Interest 
them in the church and its work. If 
you are a stranger in the church 
come half way in acquaintance mak- 
ing. Do not rush out of church as 
though you were afraid some one 
Come out to 
the church socials and various gath- 


erings. 


would speak to you. 


If you conceal yourselves, 
do not think it strange that a busy 
pastor and people do not always find 


you out. Come half way. Make 


Do 


yourselves thoroughly at home. 
your share.” 


OUR GAUSE IN SEATTLE. 
In our last issue we reported the 


initial attempt of Rev. Alfred W. 


Martin to determine how much in- 
terest Seattle people would take in 
Free Church principles and ideals. 
The experiment was so unqualified 
a success that plans were imme- 
diately matured for the delivery of a 
continuous series of Sunday evening 
addresses by Mr. Martin in Ranke’s 
Hall, which, though less centrally 
located than the hall in which the in- 
troductory lecture was given, has a 


Here 
four lectures have already been given 


much larger seating capacity. 


with an average attendance of nearly 
five hundred. 
Dec. 18th 


storm, making 


On the evening of 
occurred a severe rain 
attendance at the 
difficult, yet 
one hundred and fifty or more, most- 


lecture exceptionally 
ly men, were present. The topics of 
these lectures are ethical and re- 
ligious, such as ‘the practical value 
of ideals; things temporal and things 
eternal, the foundation of belief, the 
gospel of Emerson. a message to 
this age of doubt,” &c. | Each of 
these lectures lasts about an hour 
and is delivered in the speaker’s 
habitual way, without notes. It is 
hoped that in the near future a so- 
ciety will be organized similar to the 
one established Mr. 
Martin is in correspondence with 
several ministers in the east who are 


in Tacoma. 
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in sympathy with the Cause and de- 
sirous to settle in the northwest. The 
present lecture course is under the 
management of a committee com- 
posed of the following gentlemen: 
Judge Thomas Burke, attorney for 
the Great Northern Railroad; Jatob 
Furth, president Puget Sound Na- 
tional Bank; Herman Chapin, presi- 
dent Boston National Bank of Se- 
-attle; E. C. Hughes, member of one 
of the most prominent legal firms in 


Seattle; John Arthur, formerly coun-- 


sel for the Tacoma Land Company. 
Hon. E. O. Graves, president of the 
Washington National Bank and of 
the Chamber of Commerce, is treas- 


urer. The course is supported by 


voluntary subscriptions. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


{Any question on ethics or religion, addressed to 

the editor, will be answered in these columns. } 

.Q Has a “radical” preacher any 
right to accept the pastorate of a “con- 
servative’ church on the ground that 
his aim is to “gradually prepare the 
congregation” for the adoption of his 
advanced views ? 

A. No. There is no moral prin- 
ciple whereby to justify acceptance 
of such a call. The minister re- 
ceived it because the congregation 
believed him to be conservative in 
his views. They would not tolerate 
him a single hour did they know his 
real opinions. By accepting their 
call he entered the church under 
false pretences, The aim he has in 
view is undoubtedly a noble one, but 
the grandest aim cannot justify de- 
ceitful means for its accomplish- 
ment. Furthermore, during the in- 


terval that must elapse before his 
congregation is brought to the adop- 
tion of his radical views he must of 
necessity practice hypocrisy. He 
must recite prayers to which his 
heart is a stranger, read hymns 
whose ideas his reason cannot en- 
dorse, perform rites against which 
his spiritual nature revolts. Such 
an one would be simply an enemy in 
the camp, a traitor, entering the 
church with the hidden purpose of 
undermining it. There is no princi- 
ple in ethics that can justify such 
well-intentioned deceit. It can never 
be right to do wrong that good may 
come of it. 


Q. Should one ever, out of deference 
to parents, retain membership in a 
church one has outgrown. 

A. We think there can be but 
one limit to the respect and defer- 
ence due by children to parents. 
That limit is fixed by conscience. If 
conscience require the relinquish- 
ment of religious affiliations there is 
no alternative but to obey. No 
parent has any right to control the 
moral consciousness of a child that 
has reached the years of discretion. 
When children have become young 
men and young women they are the 
natural controllers of their own con- 
sciences, and if a parent should then 
compel continued connection with 
or attendance at the church whose 
creed or principles are no longer be- 
lieved by the son or daughter, there 
is but one moral course to follow, 
namely, to resist that parental com- 
pulsion respectfully yet firmly. Loy- 
alty to truth must always take prece- 
dence of loyalty to a person, even 
one’s mother or father. Without 
that foundation—loyalty—it is im- 
possible to retain any relationship 
ethically. 
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FREE CHURCH NOTES. 


The following persons have joined 
the First Free Church of Tacoma 
since December 1st: 


Mr. and Mrs. John McKinnell, 903 
North I street. 

Mr. A. EK. McKenzie, 948 Tacoma 
avenue. 

Dr. and Mrs. William Snell, 813 
North K. street. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Peterson, 202 
North Tacoma avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. A. EK. Naubert, 
203 South J street. 


Mr. R. E. Walker, who has con- 
ducted the church music so efficient- 
ly and faithfully for the past year, 
was presented on Christmas morning 
with a handsome set of gold links 
by the members of the Fortnightly 
club, as a token of their appreciation 
of his services. 


The Fortnightly club, composed 
of the young people of the Society, 
is arranging to give a strictly first- 
class minstrel entertainment, with 
the hope of raising sufficient funds 
to pay off the church mortgage 
coupon of $112.50 which the club 
voted to assume at its last annual 
meeting. We bespeak for the young 
people’s earnest efforts the encour- 
agement and co-operation they de- 
serve. Let every one who has the in- 
terests of our church at heart take at 
least one ticket for this entertainment. 


Nearly one hundred and fifty 
members of the Free Church Sunday 
School enjoyed the annual festival 


given in the parlors of the church 
December 26th. A gopd programme 
was well carried out affording pleas- 
ure to all present. 
given a book-case of candies and a 
It would greatly 


Each scholar was 


useful present, 
please and encourage the scholars 
in. their work to have _ occasional 
visits at the Sunday sessions (12:15 


p- m.) from the older people. 


In the death of “Father” Stephens, 
December 15th, the First Free 
Church lost one of its most loyal 
friends. Though nearly eighty 
years of age he was a shining exam- 
ple of true youth. He believed there 
ought not to be any such thing as old 
age and his life was the test of his 
ereed. We could not always go 
with him in his theories of social re- 
form but in his zeal for the realiza- 
tion of a higher social order Mr. 
Stephens shamed us all. How much 
we care and do for ourselves; how 
little for humanity! Such was not 
the type of this man. May his ardor 
and glowing enthusiasm for the 
higher ends of life be a treasured 
legacy to us who survive him. 


The Home Circulating Library 
committee recently rented a three 
room house in the ‘nigger tract,” to 
be used as a distributing center for 
their books. It is hoped in the near 
future to increase the usefulness of 
this practical philanthropy by organ- 
izing social and educational clubs of 
the boys and girls in this neighbor- 
hood. Persons desirous to aid this 
most worthy enterprise can do so 
by sending money or good books or 
both to Mrs, Alfred W. Martin, 409 
North E street. 
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SECTARIANISM, 


OR 


Inclusiveness and Exclusiveness in Religion 


(Continued. ) 


BY FRANCOIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


de 

From time to time, in the course 
of the ages, there have appeared in 
different lands great prophets, teach- 
ers, or interpreters of the universally 
felt but dimly understood human 
ideal, each emphasizing and illumin- 
ing some true aspect of it which 
especially appealed to his own con- 
temporaries or later followers, and 
each winning thereby a special hold 
upon their hearts. On this fact is 
founded the original divergence of 
universal spiritual religion into par- 
ticular historical religions. 

But this divergence ought not to 
have been division, least of all an- 
tagonism. The young tree, domi- 
nated by one self-evolving life-ener- 
gy, differentiates itself into countless 
branches, boughs, twigs; that is the 
only way for it to grow and thrive, 
But this differentiation is not hos- 
tility among the branches. So far 
from that, their differentiation is 
only that co-operation in one com- 
mon life which is the antecedent 
condition of their integration as one 
tree. Such co-operation is the or- 
GANIC HARMONY which (1) subordi- 
nates each part to the whole, and (2) 
co-ordinates all the parts in the 
whole. Without this double process 


of differentiation and integration, 
subordination and co-ordination, no 
tree,no organic life, no life at all, 
would be possible. It is just so with 
religion, which in truth is neither 
more norless than the true life of 
the world as one vast organic whole 
—the Tree Ygdrasil, the Tree of 
Life. Universal spiritual religion 
is just the life of mankind when true, 
to itself and its own constitutional 
law as a living organism; particular 
historical religions are only the living 
branches of this living organism, 
without which the organism itself 
must have remained a mere aborted 
germ; and irreligion is simply the 
sum of the forces, external and in- 
ternal, which tend to destroy the or- 


ganism by outer catastrophe or inner 


decay. The free self-determining ac- 
tivity of the human soul must take 
some definite direction, in order to 
exist at all; if it directs itself up- 
ward towards its ideal, it lives, 
grows, evolves; but, if it directs it- 
self away from that, either down- 
ward or sideways, it distorts itself 
from the only possible line of. indi- 
vidual evolution, sickens and tends 
to die. Universal spiritual religion, 
therefore, as a real fact in the world, 
and not as amere barren abstraction, 
is the universal organic co-operation 
and world-fellowship of all mankind 
in this upward line of social evolu- 
tion, and must tend inevitably to 
realize itself on the world-scale as 
the definitely organized Universal 
Church of Free Spiritual Religion. 
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With this philosophical compre- 
hension of the fact, then, it becomes 
easy to understand the true relation 
of universal religion to the various 
historical religions,—of the Universal 
Church of Humanity to the Histori- 
eal Church of Christianity (to take 
the example best known to us). 

Since there can be only one really 
universal or “‘world-religion,”’branch- 
ing out into the many historical 
forms known as Brahmanism, Budd- 
hism, Parsism, Confucianism, Juda- 
ism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, 
and so forth,—since all these histori- 
cal forms are necessarily co-ordinate 
with each other, being equally inde- 
pendent branches of one original 
stock, and necessarily subordinate 
to universal religion, being equally 
dependent on that as both origin and 
support,—it is clear that Christianity, 
if it understood the matter, would 
confess frankly its own complete sub- 
ordination to and dependence on 
universal religion, and its own com- 
plete co-ordination with its peers 
and co-equals, the other historical 
religions. Any other notion of the 
matter is, in truth, a melancholy and 
blunder, the 
are written on 


mischievous conse- 
quences of which 
every page of history in letters of 
blood. 

For every great historical religion, 
Christianity included, has claimed to 
be itself the one and only universal 
religion, entitled to rule the univer- 
sal soul of man by divine right and 
to compel every rival religion to get 


off the earth. 
the ‘only. true religion;” 


It has claimed to be 
it has’ 
branded all its rivals as “false re- 
ligions;” instead of the spirit of love, 
sympathy and help towards all who 
strive to live the upward life, it has 
inculeated the spirit of intolerance 
and hatred towards all who resist its 
own untrue and unjust claims. In 
this haughty pretension of the part 
to be the whole, of a particular his- 
torical church to be the Universal 
Church, lies the origin of all reli- 
gious missions to “convert the 
world,” all religious persecutions to 
destroy heretics, all religious wars to 
And 
haughty pretension of the part to be 
the whole, in this same arrogant 
claim of Christianity to be itself the 


erush rivals. in this same 


universal religion and the universal 
church, lies the very reason why 
Christianity has failed to do its best 
work in the world as an historical 
religion, or to contribute its fair share 
to the social evolution of mankind. 

This consideration is of the ut- 
most practical importance. All good 
men, in all ages and in all climes, 
are in truth bound together in one . 
common life by their common effort 
to live upward,—that is to realize 
the human ideal, not only in the in- 
dividual soul, but also in all social 
institutions. This common effort is 
neither more nor less than the true 
life of humanity itself, as a world- 
wide organic whole. Its success de- 
pends unconditionally on universal 


and continuous co-operation, accord- 
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ing to the inherent laws of the social 
organism. The religious success of 
the individual depends uncondition- 
ally on his understanding and ful- 
filling his true function as a MEMBER 
of society; whoever does this faith- 
fully realizes in himself, at the same 
time, and in the highest possible de- 
So, 
likewise, the religious success of any 
body of men, organized as church 
or state or what form soever of so- 


gree, his own individual ideal. 


cial co-operation, depends uncondi- 
tionally on its understanding and 
fulfilling its true function as an 
ORGAN of society; it must know and 
do its work in the world, not as the 
WHOLE of society (which it cannot 
be), but consciously as a mere PART 
of society (whichis the utmost it can 
possibly be). Whenever a political 
party in a state acts for itself alone, 
and not for the universal nation as 
its higher whole, it misconceives its 
true place and work, and betrays 
the nation by partisan misgovern- 
ment, just because it cuts itself off 
from its higher whole, and puts 
itself, a mere part, in its place. Pre- 
cisely in the same way, whenever a 
particular historical church acts for 
itself alone, refuses to subordinate 
itself to the universal church of man- 


kind, and aspires to make itself this ° 


universal church by converting or 
conquering all its rivals, it too mis- 
conceives its true place and work, 
and becomes obstructive to religious 
progress, just because it cuts itself 
off from its higher whole, claims to 


be its own higher whole, and de- 
ranges the social organism by its 
ambitious insubordination as an or- 
gan. That is the way in which 
Christianity, no less than the other 
historical religions, has falsified its 
own place and work in history: in- 
stead of co-operating with each oth- 
er, as all mere parts of a higher 
whole, they have all claimed the sole 
supremacy, each for itself, and fought 
against each other with unquench- 
able rancor, in melancholy contempt 
of the spirit of universal religion. 
In other words, every great histori- 
cal religion has made itself a mere 
SECT, because it has CUT ITSELF OFF 
FROM THE HIGHER WHOLE OF THE 
UNIVERSAL CHuRcH or MANKIND, 
AND, BEING MERELY A PART, HAS 
SET ITSELF UP AS THIS WHOLE. That 
is the essential meaning of the word 
“sect,” its true definition. In that 
only true sense of the word, Chris- 
tianity is nothing but a SECT IN 
RELIGION. In claiming to be 
itself the Universal Religion and 
the Universal Church, it vIOLATES 
THE SPIRIT of the Universal Religion, 
and BLOCKS THE COMING of the Uni- 
versal Church. And in this false 
claim of Christianity, which is made 
with equal falsity by every other 
great historical religion in its own 
behalf and in Opposition to Chris- 
tianity, we behold the origin of all 
sectarianism. A sect is a part of 
the Universal Church of Mankind 
which sets itself up as the whole of 
it, and thereby cuts itself off from it. 
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Sectarianism is the ugly fact of the 
ANTIPATHY OF RELIGIONS, originat- 
ing in those clashing and mutually 
exclusive claims of the sects,—a fact 
which will never disappear in the 
“Sympathy of Religions” until these 
sectarian claims are all withdrawn. 


These definitions will stand the more - 


firmly in proportion as the reasons 
for them are studied more thought- 
fully and more thoroughly. 
TVs 
But,” somebody exclaim, 
“there is no Universal Church of 
Mankind! That is a mere dream. 
How could the Christian Church sub: 
ordinate itself to the Universal 
Church of Mankind, as its higher 
whole, when no such thing exists?” 


And the 


will 


That is a fair question. 
answer to it is just as fair. 

At the close of our Revolutionary 
war, there was no. Nation in this 
country—nothing but a loose con- 
federation of thirteen independent 
colonies. The Nation was a mere 
dream! Yet somehow these thirteen 
colonies did subordinate themselves 
to this mere dream of a Nation as 
their higher whole—came together 
at Philadelphia, in 1787, with a deep 
consciousness of this subordination 
and out of that consciousness, in 
obedience to that mere dream, the 
Nation was born. What fact is more 
patent? : ; 

At the Columbian Exposition, in 
1893, there was a Parliament of Re- 
ligions. The historical 
churches of the world met together 


various 


by their representatives, but there 
was not evena dream of the Uni- 
versal Church of Mankind, except 
as each one of these various churches 
dreamed that it might itself become 
such bysubduiug itsrivals. One by 
one they came forward, and each pro- 
claimed itself the Universal Religion, 
the Universal Church. Not one of 
them saw or understood the truth. 
Not one of them had the least con- 
sciousness of its own subordination, 
as apart, to their common and higher 
whole. There was not one of them 
that did not exalt itself, a mere part 
of the Universal Church, to be itself 
the whole of that Universal Church. 
What then happened? ~ Did any one 
of them: succeed in persuading the 
its own sectarian 
claim? Not atall. They separated, 


rest to submit to 


just as they came, a mere conyrega- 
tion of sects. 
in the Religions, 
could the Universal Church of Man- 
kind be born. 
mained the dream of a few isolated 


Not at Chicago, not 
Parliament of 


The dream of it re- 


souls. 

Nevertheless, at some far time in 
the future, when the true conscious- 
ness of the common subordination of 
all the parts to their higher whole 
shall be forced upon all the histori- 
cal religions by the progress of the 
world and the onward march of the 
human mind,—when each of these 
Sects shall 
ashamed of its own Sectarianism, 
shall have hushed and forgotten its 


great have . become 


puerile claim to be itself the whole, 
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and learned the needed lesson of 
subordinating itself, as a mere organ, 
to the superior unity and authority 
of the higher organism,—there may 
be, and I believe will be, anew Par- 
liament of Religions. Then, in the 
ripeness of time, out of the deep 
that the 
Church of Mankind, as the social 
embodiment of Free Spiritual Re- 
ligion in some fitting form, is not 
only a beautiful dream, but alsoa di- 
vine ideal foreordained to become a 
fact in the course of man’s religious 
evolution,—then, in that new Parlia- 
ment of Religions, I believe that 
the greatest birth of this world will 
come to pass, and the Free Church 
of the World will take on living or- 
ganic form in human history. To- 
day it seems but a giddy prophecy! 
Let the prophecy stand. 


consciousness Universal 


Mark, nevertheless, the inexorable 
condition of that grandest produet 
of Time: free and intelligent and 
unreserved SHLF-SUBORDINA- 
TION of every Historical Church, 
as amere part or special organ, to 
the Universal Church of Mankind, 
as its higher whole or universal or- 
ganism. Without fulfilment of that 
inexorable condition, the Universal 
Church of Mankind must remain an 
absolute impossibility. All the 
Bibles of the many historical reli- 
gions, with all their relative superi- 
orities or inferiorities, must stand 
on the common level of recognized 
equality as simply HUMAN LITERA- 
TURE, subject to the judgment of 


nuiversal human: reason. All the 
Masters of the many historical reli- 
gions, with all their differences of 
insight or character or spirit or in- 
fluence, and with no claim of infalli- 
bility orimpeccability for any one of 
them, must stand on the common 
level of recognized 
simply HUMAN LEADERS, subject to 


equality as 


the free but fair judgment of man- 
kind according to their simple 
All the Churches of 
the many historical religions, with 


human worth. 


all their variations of local, temporal, 
and national character, must stand on 
the common level of recognized 
equality as simply HUMAN INSTITU- 
TIONS, to be judged and appreciated 
in proportion to the value of their re- 
spective contributions to the religious 
evolution of mankind. Whenever 
the many historical religions, com- 
pelled to do each other a tardy jus- 
tice by the new and swift means of 
human intercommunication in these 
modern days, shall have been at last 
shamed out of their bigoted and ex- 
clusive claims by learning the truth 
of their common origin out of, and 
their common dependence upon, a 
greater than themselves, then and 
not before will the giddy prophecy 
be fulfilled. 


(To be concluded in the next issue.) 
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THE NEED OF NEW HYMNS. 


BY WM.ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. 


“Hail to the coming singers! 
Hail to the brave light bringers! 
Forward, I reach and share 
All that they sing and dare.” 


Is it not timé we hada new collec- 
tion of hymns—new in the sense of 
fitness to the times, and the intention 
of the thinking man of to-day? Al- 
mighty kings may suit and inspire 
the of an old 
world,—but they mean little or noth- 
ing to our people. Pillars of cloud 
or fire have too much of a pyrotech- 


autocratic rituals 


nic significance to touch closely the 
modern heart. The grand old hymns; 
“Rock of Ages,” “Nearer My God 
to Thee,” “Still, Still with Thee,”’ 
“Lead Kindly Ligh;,” must remain. 
But let our modern singers—and there 
are a score who write for the liberal 
journals—from dear Dr. Hale to the 
last graduates of school or street; 
let them express the yearning and 
aspiration of the human heart that 
beats in unison with the loveliest of 
its kind. Let us make God in human 
nature the  theme—not 
a king riding in tempests and seated 
upon the whirlwind. Modern science 


forever 


points to a vaster and nearer heaven 
than our fathers knew. ‘Tennyson 
struck a keynote in “Flower in the 
Crannied Wall,” Browning in “Rab- 
bi Ben Ezra,”’ Lowell in his ‘Present 
Crises,” Longfellow in a dozen 
household poems and Whitman in 
much of his work. But let us put 
bye the stock phrases making God so 


greatly terrible and far away, and 
bring out the lovely vernacular of 
The 


terms now in use are obsolete as far 


modern need and sympathy. 


as real feeling and expression are 
Let us no longer be 
imprisoned by the past, but keep 
abreast of the present need. 


concerned. 


I feel sure that a direct call would 
bring a ready response and record a 
new achievement in the cause of hu- 
manity, for truly the songs of a peo- 
ple are more than its literal history; 
and such songs are worthy only as 
they justly record the feelings of the 
true and inner life of the people. 
Ler us not sing what we no longer 
believe, for song is too potent and 
beautiful to be used merely as a ve- 
hicle for ancient history. If we have 
gotten rid of an angry God, let us 
free ourselves from the God who 
rides forever over our heads, and 
claim the God who makes man his 
companion and intimate. Let no 
words stand between us and perfect 
freedom. No longer the terrible god 
of Medizval Mosaic, but the God to 
be found in field and flower, the 
God that looks out of the face 
of every child and fresh unspoiled 
creation. Let the Olympian gods 
have rest, and show us the God who 
helps one every day, Modern art is 
clothing Jesus in modern garmenst 
and feeling, so all may understand 
him; so let it be with modern song. 

Milton, Mass, 
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OUR MESSAGE TO THIS AGE OF DOUBT. 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


“Rear and laziness can accept beliefs, 
only courage and trust will question 
them. To reject consecrated opinions 
requires a consecrated mind.”—O. B. 
FROTHINGHAM. 


“Whatsoever things are true, if there 
be any virtue or any praise, have these 
in your mind, let your thoughts run 
wpon these.”—PAUL (translated by M. 
ARNOLD.) 

There is no doubt that ours is an 
age of doubt. During the present 
century a great wave of skepticism 
has been sweeping over the western 
world, uprooting many a doctrine in 
politics and religion and destined to 
uproot many more before it subsides. 

Doubt is a relatively modern pro- 
duct. It marks the emergence of 
the race from childhood to manhood. 
As long as.men tacitly accepted what 
they were told the race remained in 
its childhood. It entered upon its 
manhood the moment that inquiry, 
investigation and doubt appeared. 
Doubt is foreign alike to the indi- 
vidual child and to the childhood of 
the race. The normal child does 
not doubt, it believes whatever 
parent or playmate tell it, because 
as yet it has had no experience of 
anything but the truth being told it, 
because as yet it has no criterion by 
which to distinguish the possible 
‘from the impossible, the probable 


from the improbable. Anything 


seems possible or probable to the 
child, for its reason is still undevel- 
oped. It has no difficulty in believ- 
ing that it came into the world, 
as its mother says, in a thunder- 
found acci- 
dentally in the woods. The re- 


ality of Santa Claus, of Easter egg- 


storm, or that it was 


rearing angels, and other delightful 
mythical creations is never ques- 
tioned. And while the charm of 
childhood: lies in this its utter free- 
dom from doubt and disbelief, yet if 
manhood is ever to be entered the 
child must begin to question, ex- 
plore, investigate the nature of what 
it has been told, learn the laws of 
the universe and its forces, so that 
through knowledge and obedience 
it may secure and increase its own 
happiness and promote the welfare 
of mankind. 

Now what is true of the child is 
equally true of the race. During its 
childhood it believed altogether oyer 
much and questioned scarcely at all. 
As yet there was no standard of pos- 
sibility and probability, no distine- 
tion drawn between the natural and 
the unnatural; the miraculous and 
magical caused no special sense of 
wonder, because anything might hap- 
pen, if God willed it. No doubt was 
raised as to the alleged two hours’ 
pause of the sun in his course, the fall 
of Jericho’s walls at the blast of 
Joshua’s trumpet, the three days of 
unharmed human residence in the 
belly of a fish, the bodily ascension of 
men through the air to a so-called 
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heaven just behind the sky. Inits 
childhood the race knew nothing of 
natural law as we understand it, noth- 
ing of the real nature of the upper air 
with its rarity andintense cold suchas 
to make human life there impossible, 
nothing of those distinctions we draw 
between the possible and the imposs- 
ible, the probable and the improba- 
ble, distinctions due directly to the 
birth of doubt and inquiry, to the 
entrance of the race upon its man- 
hood. 
say that the manhood of the race 


Speaking broadly we may 


began with the Renaissance in the 
fifteenth century. 
that the spirit of doubt was reborn 
after the long ages of blind belief, 


For then it was 


the “ages of faith” stretching over 
seven centuries, ages of superstition, 
credulity, ignorance and fear. Then 
it was that modern civilization be- 
gan, the spirit of inquiry, research, 
doubt, ushering in the new era of 
education. knowledge, reason, un- 
fettered thought, unexampled _pro- 
And when in 1637 Descartes 
enunciated the golden rule of truth— 


gress. 


seeking—to doubt everything except 
that the truth of which is so plain as 
to be beyond all doubt—he conse- 
crated doubt and sas Huxley says, 
“took it down from the seat of pen- 
ance among the grievous sins to 
which it had been so long con- 
demned,” and enthroned it among 
_ the primary duties of the mind. 
From its very inception the church 
condemned and cursed doubt, even 
going so far as to mistranslate a pas- 


sage from one of the epistles of 
Paul, making it read “he that doubt- 
eth shall be damned,” forgetting 
that the great apostle called Festus 
“most noble” in the very hour that 
he doubted the truth of Paul’s teach- 
ing. Orthodoxy has always stigma- 
tized doubt as a creation of the 
devil, the foe of faith, the enemy of 
religion, the antagonizer of the truth, 
the destroyer of the soul’s poise and 
peace. But the dictum of Descartes 
converted the curse into a blessing, 
it changed the anathema upon doubt 
into a benediction. A century later 
came Hume, who organized scepti- 
cism into a system of philosophy. 
While most of his conclusions have 
long since been rejected and are 
likely to be forgotten, the spirit and 
temper of his work has left an indeli- 
ble impress upon the modern world. 
Add to the 


and Hume the marvellous increase 


influence of Descartes 


of knowledge in our own century 
and we have the two main causes of 
the prevalence of the sceptical spirit 


For this 
new knowledge is of such a nature 


that characterizes our age. 


as necessarily to upset our confidence 
in much of the teachings of the popu- 
lar religion. Men had been taught 
that the foundations of belief lay in 
the authority of the Church, the 
Bible, or the Creed. But the mar- 
vellous discoveries of dispassionate 
scholars have made it plainer than 
ever that none of these foundations 
are stable and that we must look 
elsewhere for an enduring basis of 
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belief. Men had been taught that 
God was angry because an original- 
ly perfect man fell from grace, con- 
taminating all his posterity, and that 
had it not been for the mighty sacri- 
fice on Calvary, the Divine wrath 
would have remained unappeased 
till this day. But in 1859 grave 
doubt was cast on this belief by the 
discovery that the first human soul, 
far from being perfect was hardly 
distinguishable from the animals 
about him, and that the perfect man 
belongs not to the past but to the 
dim, distant future. Men had been 
taught that God would interfere with 
the orderly processes of Nature and 
by particular providences satisfy 
each individual’s needs as soon as 
they were made known to Him. But 
one day it dawned on a doubting 
observer that the laws of God are 
unchangeable, “without variableness 
or shadow of turning,” and that if 
there were such a thing as “special 
providence” there could be no uni- 
verse at all. And so with every other 
article of belief on which doubt has 
been cast, it is new discovery, in- 
crease of knowledge that is responsi- 
ble for it. 

People sometime say to me “what 
a pity not to let the old teaching 
stand undisturbed; why callin ques- 
tion these religious doctrines; why 
cast doubt on the dear old beliefs 
that sustained and comforted our 
fathers and that might sustain and 
comfort us?” Well, it is not my 
fault if these old ideas are ques- 


tioned. I was not the first doubter. 
I was not the first to suggest that 
there are mistakes and errors in the 
popular religion. This flood of doubt 
was born of thought and if you want 
to stop doubt you muststop thought. 
All this unsettling in religion is 
simply the result of man’s increased 
knowledge; it was bound to come, 
destined, fated to come the moment 
man had evolved as an intellectual 
being with 
growth. 


capacity for mental 
From the beginning of hu- 
man thought each increase in know- 
ledge has been followed by a wave 
of doubt. Gradually the evidence 
in support of the doubt accumulated, 
it gained in weight and in bulk till 
at last the old ideas had to be dropped, 
new ones adopted, and in this way 
progress was secured. 

Consider for a moment the mean- 
ing of the word doubt. Itis derived 
from an Anglo-Saxon root signifying 
“to hesitate.” The English synonym 
for doubt is scepticism, derived from 
the Greek “skeptomai,” meaning “I 
shade my eyes to look steadily at an 
object.” The sceptic is one who 
shades his eyes of all but the light 
needed to see clearly, who strips his 
mind of prejudice, presumption, 
passion, bias, in order that he may 
look steadily at the facts. His doubt 
is what Goethe called “thatige skep- 
sis,’ active doubt, doubt that dares 
not rest in doubt, nor extinguish 
itself by unjustified belief. 

Doubt, then, is simply an evidence 
of live mind, it is the form in which 
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the spirit of truth manifests itself. 
“Creeds,” said O. B. Frothingham, 
“express the satisfied doubts of past 
ages, the doubts of to-day are the 
germs out of which the creed of the 
Creeds 
mark the point which thought has 


future will be formulated. 


reached, doubt indicates new vitality 
in the brain, the surging of new 
waves of spiritual power.” Hence 
it is that every new system of re- 
ligion is born of doubt. Romanism 
was born of doubt; Protestanism was 
born of doubt; Christianity was born 
of doubt; Unitarianism was born of 
doubt; this church of Universal Re- 
ligion was born of doubt. Every new 
theory of government, scheme of ed- 
ucation, plan of social reform is 
born of doubt. 

Doubt, therefore, is a condition of 
progress, a means by which truh its 
discovered, and there is no advance 
from ignorance to knowledge, or 
from one degree of knowledge to 
a higher, without passing through 
the experience of doubt. Never to 
doubt, were that possible, would 
make us creatures of prejudice, slaves 
of our preconceptions, masters of only 
a dogmatism that would deaden all 
our mental powers. Unless we cross 
the bridge of doubt our minds reach 
no stable conclusions. But for the 
crossing of that. bridge, the race 
would have remained in its childhood 
until now, Luther would never have 
been the founder of Protestantism, 
Lavoisier and Pasteur never would 
have made their beneficent discov- 


eries, Voltaire never broken the ec- 
clesiastical regime in France, nor 
again would Rosseau have destroyed 
the most degrading of despotisms by 
the most fearful of revolutions. It 
was this spirit of doubt, working in 
the interests of truth and _ justice, 
that impelled the Puritans to leave 
England for Massachusetts, and in- 
spired the Americans in their Decla- 
ration of Independence.* At the 
hands of Niebuhr and von Ranke it 
reconstructed the history of man- 
kind. Working in the brain of Bacon 
it dissipated old theories of the uni- 
verse and started that long train of 
splendid discoveries whose _ benefi- 
cent fruits we are reaping to-day. 
Pulsing in the conscience of Kant, it 
gave to philosophy and ethics their 
Seeth- 
ing in the souls of these pioneers 


greatest modern attainment. 


whose portraits adorn yonder wall,* 
it created the Free Religious Asso- 
ciation of America and paved the 
way for the founding of this Free 
Church of Universal Religion. But 
what need to multiply illustrations? 
It is this spirit of doubt that has 
been at the bottom of all the prog- 
ress through which humanity has 
passed in modern times. 

That 
at the bottom of every earnest, honest 


And what does this imply? 


doubt has lain a great and glowing 
faith,—faith in the existence of truth 
and in man’s power to discover its 
faith 


faith in human virtue, faith in the 


in the laws of the universe, 


power of God, though that name 


*Frothingham, Potter and Abbot. 
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may not always have been used. 
Tennyson taught this in the familiar 
lines: 


“There lives more faith in honest doubt 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 


Of course there does. There lives 
more faith in honest doubt, believe 
me, than inall the creeds. What an 
unspeakable debt of gratitude we 
owe to the world’s great doubters, 
inquirers, sceptics, free-thinkers; 
thinkers free from prejudice and pas- 
sion, whose doubts were grounded 
upon an indestructible faith in truth 
and man’s capacity to find it, faith in 
the power of human reason, in the 
They 
were all great believers, every one 
of them. They believed in the ex- 
istence of answers and so they asked 
questions. They believed in solu- 
tions to problems, and that by daring 
to doubt, truth would eventually be 
established. They heated up their 
mental crucibles and threw in their 
gems of thought, because they be- 
lieved they would find at the bottom 
the stone that would turn 
golden truth. 


priceless value of knowledge. 


all into 
They said “no” to 
the bald assertions of priests because 
they believed in the higher affirma- 
tions of their God-given reason. 
They put off from the shore of tra- 
ditional blind belief into the open 
sea of doubt because they believed 
that “if their bark sank, ’twas to an- 
other sea.” In their serenity of 
mood, in the unflinching integrity 
with which they refused to accept 
whatever there was not enough evi- 


dence for, in the glorious devotion 
with which they pursued truth, in 
this their utter consecration to the 
highest function of the mind, I see 
the true essence of religion, an exhi- 
bition of the profoundest faith that a 


human soul can hold. 
(To be continued.) 


SYNOPSES OF ANNUAL REPORTS 


Read at the Annual “‘Roll-Call Sociable,’ 
held in the Parlors of the First Free 
Church, Jan. oth, 18090, at 8:00 p. m. 


REPORT BY REY. ALFRED W. MARTIN, 
The year 1898 has been by far the 


most prosperovs and eventful of any 
in the history of our society. 
Whether we look at the membership 
roll, or at the treasurer’s books, at 
the tract fund, or at the monthly pe- 
riodical, or at the work of any of the 
auxiliary organizations of our church, 
we find in each and all the gratifying 
signs of success. Asa consequence 
we enter upon our seventh year un- 
der conditions more encouraging 
and inspiring than any heretofore 
known. 

The total enrollment of members 
from Nov. 27, 1892 (the birthday of 
our Free Church), to Dee. 31, 1899, 
is 414, Of this number 124 have 
left the city, 82 have withdrawn and 
13 have died, leaving a resident 
membership on the Ist of January, 
1899, of 245. The total enrollment 
for the year just passed is 42, the 
largest number of accessions in any 
one year since the founding of the 
church. 

The Nrcroxoey of our church con- 
tains two more names than it did a 
year ago, In the death of Mrs. 
Louisa M. Dewey, last August, our 
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Society lost one of its most revered 
members, a lady whose very presence 
among us was a benediction, and the 
soft memory of whose virtues will 
ever “linger, like twilight hues, when 
the bright sun is set.” 

At the same ripe age of 77, and 
only a few weeks ago, Mr. Robert 
Stephens, affectionately spoken of 
by us all as “father” Stephens, went 
to his final rest; a noble example of 
Seneca’s saying, “a man may die 
young at fourscore if his life has 
been true.” 

The Putrrr Work of the past year 
was devoted to a continuous series of 
discourses upon ‘“Hthics and modern 
life,’ extending from January to 
June inclusive and supplemented, 
after the vacation, by others on 
the same topic. The attendance 
throughout was exceptionally good, 
completely filling the auditorium on 
all but the occasional rainy Sundays. 

Growing interest in our. official 
organ, THE Free Cuurcu Recorp, 
led to its publication monthly, in- 
stead of bi-monthly, as in the five 
preceding years. This change serves 
to keep our Cause more continuously 
before the public, besides affording 
opportunity for more frequent ex- 
positions of the basis and nature of 
Universal Religion, to which object 
the periodical is explicitly com- 
mitted. Let me take this occasion 
to express my ‘sincere gratitude to 
Messrs. Collyer and Watson for their 
faithful and generous co-operation 
in this branch of my work, as mem- 
bers of the publication committee. 

Our Free CuurcH Tract FUND 
has a balance on hand of $42.11. 
Thus far eleven tracts have been 
published by the Society, each set- 
ting forth some salient feature of 
our movement. Thousands of these 
tracts have been distributed through- 


out the country, and in many in- 
stances led to the placing of addi- 
tional names upon our ‘non-resident. 
membership” roll. 

The Sunpay ScHOOL was never 
in such a flourishing condition as it 
is to-day, The attendance is larger, 
the enthusiasm warmer, the work of 
both scholars and teachers more effi- 
cient, and the outlook for the future 
more promising than in any previous 
year. The staff of officers has been 
greatly strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. Llewellyn and 
Hayden as assistant superintendents 
of theschool. of Mr. H. Garretson as 
secretary-treasurer, and Miss Louise 
Pitcher as librarian. This year the 
school is studying a series of lessons 
on “Hebrew History,” prepared dur- 
ing my summer vacation. By the 
aid of regular teachers’ meetings 
and weekly examinations on the 
course of study, together with occa- 
sional social gatherings, our young 
people are receiving profitable in- 
struction and cementing ties which 
will later be transferred to the 
church. 

The formation of a “Tomlins club” 
to promote the musical interests of 
the school has resulted in a marked 
improvement of the Sunday singing 
exercises. The club meets with me 
on Friday afternoons from four to 
five o'clock. 

Three stereopticon lectures on 
“Evolution and its Causes,” consti- 
tuted my week-day lecture course 
for the year and netted the Society 
about $200. 

Previous to the biennial-elections 
held in Avril, I sent to the Minis- 
terial Alliance of the city a set of 
resolutions proposing aseries of Sun- 
day evening union meetings at one 
of the larger churches, to the end 
that more civic patriotism might be 
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aroused and a more intelligent and 
discerning use of the ballot be made. 
But, needless to say, these resolu- 
tions were never even acknowledged, 
much less acted upon. 

On the first Sunday in April an 
important innovation was 
which affected the financial success 
of the Society ina most encourag- 
ing manner. I refer to the plan of 
reserving seats in the auditorium, a 
plan which whatever may be said in 


disparagement of it, has, since its . 


adoption, doubled the revenue from 
subscriptions and thus saved the So- 
ciety in the hour when its financial 
condition was critical in the extreme. 

An invitation to attend the sessions 
of the Pacific Unitarian Conference 
at San Francisco was gladly accepted 
and warmly appreciated, a place on 
the programme having been assigned 
me for the two principal meetings of 
the Conference. Too much cannot 
be said in praise of the courteous 
hospitality tendered by the commit- 
tee of management, especially by its 
chief executive, the genial, indefati- 
gable, disinterested Mr. Murdock, 
whose spirit kindles admiration and 
profound regard in every heart that 
feels its kindly and magnanimous 
touch. 

Until November our Society 
lacked but one kind of auxiliary or- 
ganization. It hada working place 
for the ladies, the young ladies and 
the little girls; a place for the young 
men and the small boys to promote 
the interests of the church. What it 
needed was an adult men’s organiza- 
tion and the O. B. Frothingham Fra- 
ternity has met that need. On Noy, 
11th a constitution and by-laws were 
adopted and to-day this organization 
has a membership of 44 with pros- 
pects of approximating 100 before 
its first annual meeting. 


made 


Perhaps the most important work 
your minister has in hand, apart from 
the Sunday services and Sunday 
School, is the delivery of Sunday 
evening lectures at Seattle, an under- 
taking inaugurated with most sur- 
prising success seven weeks ago and 
which bids fair to culminate in the 
establishment of a Free Church in 
our sister city. The average attend- 
ance at these lectures has been near- 
ly five hundred for the pleasant Sun- 
day evenings and about two hundred 
and fifty for the stormy evenings. 
Two-thirds of the audience are men 
and they represent all classes of so- 
ciety. Let us hope that in the near 
future a permanent organization may 
be formed, making three societies in 
“the Free Church Fellowship.” 

Well may we face the future with 
courage and with faith, for even to 
the most superficial observer it is 
plain that the trend of religion is in 
the direction of our Cause. Let us 
then be worthy of our high calling 
and count it among our most sacred 
privileges to promote freedom, fel- 
lowship and character as the most 
precious practical ends to which a 
religious movement can be pledged. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
H. H. Garretson, Sec’y-treas. 


I take pleasure in reporting that 
our Sunday School has made excep- 
tional progress during the past year. 
It is composed of seven classes with 
work graded to the ability of each, 
ranging from the kindergarten class 
of 33 members to the adult class 
conducted by Mr. Martin, with an 
average attendance of over 40, Apart 
from his class the average attend- 
ance prior to the summer vacation 
was 90, and the average collection 


$1.70 a Sunday. 
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The average attendance since the 
summer vacation is 104, an average 
gain of 14, and the average collec- 
tion $2.00; an average gain of 30 
cents per Sunday. 

Our treasury shows a cash balance 
on hand of $5.17 after paying more 
debts than were ever incurred in any 
previous year. 

The “Birthday Treasury” of the 
school, established for enlarging the 
library, shows a total deposit of 
$29.08. An order for $25.00 worth 
of specially selected books has been 
filled. The librarian, Miss M. L. 
Pitcher, reports a marked increase of 
applicants for books and a collection 
of nearly 3800 volumes, after the re- 
cent weeding out of antiquated lit- 
erature. 


THE FREE CHURCH RECORD. 
Samuel Collyer, Treas. 


The Free Church Record has en- 
tered its seventh volume with no in- 
debtedness, and $30.18 in the treas- 
ury. The total number of copies 
printed each month is 350, and in 
the circulation nearly every state in 
the Union is represented, Massachu- 
setts in the lead. A number of 
copies are subscribed for in Canada 
and in foreign countries. 

The publication committee would 
say that 50 more subscribers would 
enable us not only to increase the 
size of the Recorp, but also to im- 
prove its typographical features. 
Let then those who are not subscri- 
bers lay aside a dollar in aid of this 
little messenger of faith, the organ 
of “a religion universal in its prin- 
ciples, and as broad as humanity in 
its boundaries.” 


THE LADIES’ FRIFNDLY SOCIETY. 
Mrs.. Alfred W. Martin, President. 
1. Oovr literary work consists of 


a course of study leading to a better 
understanding of our Free Church 
principles. Papers on the World’s 
Great Religions have been read by 
members at the regular sessions, to 
be followed by others on modern reli- 
gious tendencies, the course to close 
with a talk by Mr. Martin on Uni- 
versal Religion. 


2. Hospital committees, appointed 
from month to month, carry on their 
beneficent work, distributing litera- 
ture and delicacies, and carrying the 
cheer of personal sympathy and in- 
terest. Last week the matron feel- 
ingly told the committee that ours is 
the only church which carries on 
this work regularly through the 
year. 


3. The Home Circulating Library 
work which we conduct will be re- 
ported upon by Mrs. Llewellyn. 

4, The Sunday morning church 
decorations, the providing entertain- 
ments and refreshments for the 
church sociables, and the general su- 
perintendence of the building rest 
in the Friendly Society’s hands. It 
also provides the monthly collation 
for the “O, B. Frothingham Frater- 
nity,” thus securing an additional 
source of revenue for our practical 
work. 


~ 


5. Four entertainments have been 
given under our auspices during the 
past year, and we have now in prep- 
aration asuperb entertainment to be 
given at the Tacoma theatre next 
month. 


6. Wehave eight new members 
this year; but four of last year’s 
members have left the city and three 
withdrawn; so our society remains 
about the same in numbers. 

7. Our monthly “Teas” in the 
church parlors have been well at- 
tended and promoted much ac- 
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quaintance among tho ladies of the 
church. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY CLUB. 
James Wood, President. 
The Fortnightly Club is a reor- 


ganization of what was formerly 
known as “The Young People’s 
Club.” Its main objects are the pro- 
motion of sociability and fellowship 
among the younger members of the 
First Free Church; and the providing 
of music for the Sunday services. 

The programme of fortnightly 
meetings consists of lectures on live 
subjects, two musical evenings, with 
papers on the works of the compo- 
sers represented, two evenings of 
games and cards and two of dancing. 

The club is fortunate in having se- 
cured the efficient and gratuitous 
service of Mr. R. EH. Walker as mu- 
sical director of the choir. The ex- 
penses of the choir are $5.00 a month, 
being the salary paid our leading 
soprano, and some very small 
amounts for new music. ‘The ser- 
vices of all the members of the 
choir are donated, except those of 
the leading soprano, 

At a meeting held last March the 
club voted to assume the payment of 
one of the annual interest coupons 
of the mortgage on the church, 
amounting to $112.50, and plans are 
now being made to fulfill this obli- 
gation. The club has paid all its 
bills and has a balance on hand of 


$15.18. 


THE PANSY CLUB. 
Mrs. Hans Giese, Director. 

The Pansy Club has maintained 
its sewing classes with exceptionally 
good results. Since Nov. 14th this 
club has held its weekly meetings in 
the kindergarten rooms at “The 


Montello,” kindly proffered by Miss 
Dewey. With Mrs. Walter Love- 
day’s valuable assistance the work 
is progressing very successfully. 
Twenty-four little girls are now 
members. They are maturing plans 
for a sale of blossoming plants to be 
held in February, the proceeds of 
which will go to the church treasury. 


_ HOME CIRCULATING LIBRRARIES. 
Mrs G. K. Llewellyn, Director. 


luring the past year a change 
was necessitated in the mode of con- 
ducting our work. The several 
libraries located in different poor 
districts of the city were combined 
and a single library station was es- 
tablished in the so-called “nigger 
tract,” at 10th and N streets, where a 
small house of three rooms was 
rented in which to carry on the 
work. <A stove, tables, chairs, cur— 
tains, and pictures were generously 
donated by interested persons; the 
five book cases were placed in the 
“library” and in the “reception room”’ 
the young applicants were received. 
Every «Saturday afternoon for two 
hours these rooms are thronged by 
eager children to whom books are 
loaned and for whom games are pro- 
vided and good stories read. It is 
our hope soon to establish a kinder- 
garten class for those too young to 
read. We see great opportunities 
ahead for beneficent philanthropic 
work of various kinds. We are at _ 
present inneed of more books, more 
chairs and more helpers, but our re- 
sources are not nearly exhausted. 
Although our work is but just 
started, we are assured it will mee 
with growing success. . 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM FRATERNITY. 


R. J. Davis, President. 
The O. B. Frothingham Fraternity 


® 
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is the men’s club of the church and 
was organized Nov. 11, 1898, with 
about 23 members, and has since 
that date doubled its membership. 

Its objects are: To foster fellow- 
ship among its members and to fur- 
ther the interests of the First Free 
Church. 

We have monthly meetings with 
a lecture by a member on a topic of 
public interest. This is followed by 
a general discussion of the theme 
and a collation. 


YOUNG LADIES’ ALLIANCE. 
Miss Ella Cooper, President. 


During 1898 we took up the study 
of the lives of great American wo- 
men under the direction of Mrs. 
Martin. In November we began a 
course of study.on the life and work 
of George Eliot. 

In the way of practical work we 
helped the Free Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation by a donation of $10.00 and 
from the proceeds of a sale given 
Dec. 9th we turned over $75.00 to 
the church treasury, subsequently 
making the sum $100.00. The mem- 
bership of the Alliance has been in- 
creased considerably, but we hope 
to have still more members in ’99. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
Miss Laura Taylor. 


In answer to requests for litera- 
ture, there have been mailed during 
the past year 64 copies of the Frex 
Cuurcu Recorp, 237 “Free Church 
Tracts,” 90 of the “Twenty Affirma- 
tions,” 90 copies of various sermons 
by Mr. Martin, and countless copies 
of the monthly bulletins. Besides 
this distribution copies of the last 
year’s publications have been sent to 
the original 238 contributors to the 


‘tract fund,” and to the 66 non-resi- 
dent members. 

Twenty states have been repre- 
sented in the year’s distribution, be- 
sides Canada and Great Britain. 

The treasury shows a balance on 


hand of $7.79. 


CHURCH TREASURER. 
R. T. Reid. 


After making a detailed statement 
of the financial status of the Society 
for 1898, the treasurer announced 
that in order to enter the new cen- 
tury with a perfectly clean sheet, it 
will be necessary to raise $1,475.73 
over and above the income derived 
from regular subscriptions, plate col- 
lections and rents. Continuing he 
said, *‘Can this sum be raised? UCer- 
tainly it can, How? First, let every 
one of us determine that it SHALL be 
raised, Let us say to ourselves in 
the first place that we will increase 
the sum total of the regular subscrip- 
tions $500. (This is an increase of 
only 10 cents per week for each con- 
tributor.) Let us pay promptly each 
week the amount we have pledged 
ourselves to pay, in no case allow- 
ing our subscriptions to become de- 
linquent more than one month. 

Let each and every one of us en- 
ter heartily into all enterprises in 
which the various organizations of 
the church engage with a view to 
raising money, and by universal per- 
sonal endeavor make every such un- 
dertaking a pronounced and unquali- 
fied success. Let us be strong, 
courageous MEN and WOMEN, de- 
termined once for all to put an end 
to this everlasting bugaboo of debt 
and prove to the world that we are 
justly entitled to the claim of an 
honorable existence. We want this 
Church, this Sunday School, this La- 
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dies’ Friendly Society, this Young 
Ladies’ Alliance, this Young Peo- 
ple’s Club, this O. B, Frothingham 
Fraternity, this Pansy Club, and all 
the other organizations that may be 
formed, for the strengthening and 
upbuilding of our daily lives. How 
could we get along without them? 
This question need not trouble us if 
we do our duty in the way of pro- 
viding for the necessary expenses of 
the parent organization. Our present 
floating debt out of the way our fu- 
ture will look brighter than it has 
ever looked before. 

Our estimated expenses for the 
year 1900, after deducting the amount 
we will receive from rents and plate 
collections will be only about $2,000, 
with probably 200 regular subscrib- 


ers to pay it, which will amount to 


only $10 per year each. This will 
enable us to devote our energies to- 
wards raising money to pay off our 
mortgage, which, when accomplished, 
will further reduce our annual ex- 
penses $450. We should be able to 
accomplish this by the year 1905, at 
which time our property should be 
worth from $15,000 to $20,000. 

I believe the foregoing estimate is 
conservative and that our fond 
hopes for the future will be more 
than realized. We do not wish to 
encumber the bright new twentieth 
century, which we will enter im 2 
little less than a year, with a lot of 
debts of the presentone. So let our 
watchword for the year upon which 
we have entered so full of life and 
hope, be “ALL DEBTS PAID BY JAN. 


1, 1900.” 
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SECTARIANISM, 
OR 


Inclusiveness and Exclusiveness in Religion 
(Concluded. ) 


BY FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


V. 


To-day, alas, it seems far enough 
from fulfilment. No spectacle pre- 
sents itself to the thoughtful on- 
looker, but that of the universal and 
almost unchallenged reign of secta- 


rianism. 


Christianity, a mere sect of Re- 
ligion, claims to be Religion itself— 
a part setting itself up for the whole. 
Protestantism, a mere sect of Chris- 
tianity, claims to be Christianity it- 
self—again a part setting itself for 
the whole. Unitarianism, a mere 
sect of Protestantism, claims to be 
Protestantism itself—-again a part set- 
ting itself up for the whole, a single 
leaf setting itself up for the tree. 
To Unitarianism, all other forms of 
Protestantism, no less than Roman- 
ism, Byzantinism, Anglicanism, and 
so forth, are nothing but historical 
corruptions of the primitive gospel 
of Christianity, of which it is itself 
the only pure and true form, So, 
to Christianity in all its branches. 
Judaism, Mohammedanism, Budd- 
hism, and the rest, are nothing but 
historical corruptions of Religion, of 
which it is itself the only genuine 
form. For it is the very essence of 
sectarianism to confound the part 


with the whole, and to put the form- 
er in the place of the latter. 

How, it may well be asked, has it 
been possible for the human mind, 
on so vast a scale, to fall into such 
confusion of thought on a matter in 
But it would be 
impossible to explain the source of 


itself so simple? 


this confusion without dwelling on 
philosophical questions far too ab- 
struse for this paper. It lies in an 
old habit of thinking about the rela- 
tionship of genus to species, of the 
universal to the individual, of “the 
One” to “the Many,” which dates 
back to Greek philosophy and has 
given shape to the whole body of 
Christian teaching for nearly two 
thousand years; while the correction 
of this hoary error lies in a new habit 
of thinking about this subject which 
began with the scientific investiga- 
tions which culminated in the world- 
famous work of Darwin on “The 
Origin of Species.” This new habit 
of thinking and investigating is 
what makes the strength of the 
“Scientific Method.” Nothing but 
that can ever succeed in educating 
the world out of sectarianism in re- 
ligion, and partisanship in polities, 
and selfishness in business, society ° 
and the home. These evil things 
are all one and the same error, inas- 
much as they all put the part in 
place of the whole. The sect isa 
part of the universal church which 
lives for itself alone, and looks on 
all other sects, not as co-equal and 
co-operative organs in the life of an 
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organism which includes them all in 
itself, but rather as enemies to be 


onquered or converted. The politi- 

al party is a part of the universal 

cate which lives for itself alone, and 
uses all the prerogatives and re- 
sources of the state to secure its own 
supremacy over all rivals and keep 
them in subjection for its own ad- 
vantage. The selfish man is simply 
he who lives for himself alone, in 
disregard of the claims of his broth- 
er-men—ahove all, of the many high- 
er wholes into which he is born or 
freely enters as merely a part. Sec- 
tarianism is thus a monster with Pro 
tean forms and names—partisanship, 
want of public spirit, selfishness, 
greed, immorality, irreligion, what- 
soever confounds the part with the 
whole, and thereby destroys the or- 
ganic co-ordination and subordina- 
ation, the harmonious co-operation 
of all the members in one living 
body, each in its own due place and 
function, on which depends the high- 
er evolution of the human race on 
this planet. 


NEG 


Let us gather together the results 
of our thinking thus far in a small 
compass. 

Religion is no unreal abstraction, 
but simply the upward life of man 
towards the human-divine ideal. It 
includes all men so far as they live 
this upward life, and excludes them 
all so far as they refuse or fail to live 
it. Hence no man is so good as to 


be wholly religious, aud no man so 
bad as to be wholly irreligious; but 
all men must be judged to be main- 
ly one or the other according to the 
prevailing trend and tendency of 
their lives,—that is, according to the 
dominant life-purpose actually car: 
ried out and manifested in their con- 
duct. Universal religion, then, must 
include all men just as far as they 
are true to themselves and to the 
whole in which they are parts; and 
it must exclude them all just so far 
as they are false to themselves and 
this higher whole. It can take his- 
toric form and become a visible re- 
ality in the world, only so far as it 
adapts itself to the widely varying 
and ever shifting conditions of 
human life; and the great divergence 
of these conditions in different. ages 
and countries has necessarily resulted 
in a great variety of historic reli- 
gions. Universal religion can no 
more depend on any particular one 
of these historical religions, Chris- 
tianity for example, than a tree can 
depend on merely one of its branch- 
es, boughs, twigs, or leaves; yet it 
must and does depend absolutely on 
them all as one organic whole, just 
as a tree lives or dies in the life or 
death of all its organic parts taken 
together. An organism may survive 
the death of one of its organs, but 
not that of all its organs at once. It 
would be a great and disastrous mis- 
apprehension, therefore, to imagine 
that universal religion could exis: 


as a real fact of the world, if it un- 
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dertook to cut itself off from ALL 
the historical religions, and aspire to 
become itself a new historical relig- 
ion by their side. ‘It can only be- 
come a real fact of the world, in- 
stead of being what it now is, a 
glorious ideal, precisely in the same 
way in which this mighty Nation of 
the United States shaped itself out 
of the thirteen original colonies, by 
subordinatIng them all.as dependent 
organs to the Nation itself as their 
higher organism. The Universal 
Church of Mankind must remaina 
glorious ideal, until the numerous 
historical churches, unlearning their 
present sectarian bigotry and nar- 
rowness, abandoning all their clash- 
ing and exclusive claims, and sub- 
mitting in all humility to the depen- 
dent position which is all that be- 
longs to them by right, shall have 
learned wisdom enough to under: 
stand and to confess that the part is 
less than the whole, and that the 
part cannot strive to be the whole 
without involving the whole and the 
parts alike in one common disease or 
death, 

RECIPROCITY —reciprocal de- 
pendence of each part upon the whole 
and of the whole upon all the parts 
together—that is the fundamental 
law of the organic constitution; and 
the organic constitution is the abso- 
lute condition of all life as such, 

Whoever applies this principle to 
the determination of the relationship 
of universal spiritual religion to par- 
ticular historical religions, or to the 


relationship of the Universal Church, 
of Mankind to the many _ historical 
churches that now exist, will find no 
difficulty in understanding a subject 
which is to-day involved in impene- 
trable obscurity for multitudes of 
bewildered minds, Their darkness 
will become light, when they have 
learned to substitute for the out- 
grown ARISTOTELIAN Parapox that 
Screntiric THEORY OF UNIVERSALS 
which is the innermost truth of the 
But this is a 
topic which I must not venture to 
Suffice it to say that 
the views here presented are no wil- 


Darwinian revolution. 
explain here, 


ful, arbitrary, or capricious whim of 
a mere individual, but the necessary 
result of a universal principle which 
is itself as necessary as the law of 
evolution. 


In the light of that principle it is 
easy to understand the real nature of 
exclusiveness and inclusiveness in 
religion, These are no vague Senti- 
ments, no blind emotions, no mere 
affairs of sympathy and antipathy, 
no unintelligible motions of. a mere 
“spirit” that does not know how to 
interpret itself in terms of thought. 
On the contrary, they are very defi- 
nite manifestations of very definite 
ideas. 

Sectarianism, or exclusiveness in 
religion, is the self-setting up of a 
part for the whole, of an organ for 
the organism, of a particular histori- 
cal church for the Universal Church 
of Mankind; it is the refusal by one 


part to recognize the equal rights of 
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the other co-ordinate parts of their 
‘common whole, the consequent dis- 
organization of that whole, the sub- 
stitution of internecine war for or- 
derly organic co-operation, and thus 
the crushing defeat of religion by 
When Christianity false- 
ly pretends to be the only true Relt- 
gion,—when Protestantism falsely 
pretends to be the only true Chris- 
tianity, 


irreligion. 


when Unitarianism falsely 
pretends to be the only true Protes- 
tantism, the only true Christianity, 


‘the only true Religion,—we behold 

sectarianism or exclusiveness work- 
ing its evil work in human history, 
-paralyzing the effort of man to live the 
upward life, and postponing to a far 
distant future the possibility of real- 
izing on earth the universal brother- 
hood of man under the universal 
fatherhood of God. That is the price 
which sectarianism has to pay for its 
pride, hatred, and contempt of equal 
rights. 

On the other hand, Catholicity, or 
inclusiveness in religion, is the mod- 
est self-subordination of the part to 
the whole, conscientious recognition 
of the equal rights of all co-ordinate 
parts of that whole, glad, willing, 
and faithful co-operation of its own 
life as an organ with the higher life 
of the whole as its inclusive organ- 
ism. It is the loyal self-devotion of 
a particular historical church to the 
universal church of mankind, even 
though this must remain for a while 
the unrealized ideal: of a possible 
unity of the race that is yet destined 


to come, when you and I have long 
been dust and ashes in the grave. In 
truth, it is that organic bond which 
makes the universe one in God, and 
will yet make mankind one in God, 
too, whenever mankind have learned 
to comprehend their own origin, na- 
ture, destiny, and true place in the 
universe itself. 


VI. 


Such, then, are the real characters 
of sectarianism and of catholicity, 
that is, of exclusiveness and inclu- 
siveness in religion. 

But now there seems to arise a 
serious practical difficulty. 

“If what you say is all. true,” it 
may be urged. “what becomes of the 
First Free Church of Tacoma? Nay, 
what becomes of any attempt any- 
where to found a particular historical 
church on universal spiritual religion, 
when the necessary result of any 
such attempt seems to be merely to 
add one more to the list of existing 
sects? The Free Church of Tacoma 
and the Free Church of Peoria ap- 
pear to be thus far the only mem- 
bers of the Free Church Fellowship. 
What are they, then, but a new and 
microscopically small sect of only 
two churches? Now, if this tiny 
sect professes to be the only true 
representative in actual existence of 
the Universal Church of Mankind, 
why is it not, in your own words, a 
part setting itself up for the whole,a 
leaf for the tree; and being the 
smallest part of all, why is it not the 
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worst possible example of sectarian- 
ism or exclusiveness in religion? 
For it declares itself to be founding 
‘a new religion, independent of the 
historical religions.’ If so, it is only 
the smallest and worst of all sects, 
for it excludes all the other sects, 
and sets itself up in their place as 
the only true church of the only true 
What is this but to see 
the leaf once more pretending to be 
the tree?” 

I have tried to put these objec- 
tions in their strongest form. If I 
‘were so highly honored by the Free 
Church of Tacoma as to bé appointed 
their spokesman for this particular 
should the 
objections in some such words as 


religion. 


occasion, I answer 
these: 

“We, the little handful of men 
and women organized as the First 
Free Church of Tacoma, cherish no 
illusions as to our personal or our 
collective importance. Our only im- 
portance to the world lies in the idea 
we have embodied. We are only a 
little company of truth-lovers, who 
have rallied about the bravest and 
clearest young truth-speaker to 
whom we have yet listened. We 
have only endeavored, sacrificing the 
advantages and the charms of the 
larger Unitarian fellowship to which 
we once belonged, and accepting 
the duty of serving, even at the cost 
of some heart-ache, the highest truth 
we can discern, to try the experiment 
of realizing a sublime ideal, no mat- 


ter on how humble a scale, on these 


far shores of the Pacific. We are 
not a part setting itself up as the 
whole, not a leaf mistaking itself 
for the tree. But we hope in all 
humility and love to our fellow-men 
that our little society may yet prove 
to be an acorn, glad to fall from the 
parent tree, glad to be buried in the 
earth, glad to be quite forgotten, if 
out of its decay there may yetspring 
anew oak, much more a new oak- 
forest to clothe the naked land. We 
have not forgotten that the little 
company of the Mayflower, landing 
on Plymouth Rock, proved to be the 
small beginning of a mighty nation, 
the ideal germ of a democracy which, 
if only true to its own principles, 
shall yet overspread the habitable 
globe. And we do not count it pre- 
sumptuous to hope that our own little 
company, planted as the ideal germ 
of democracy in religion, may yet 
prove to be the small beginning of 
the Universal Church of Mankind. 
“First of all, we recognize most 

reverently our own absolute subor- 
dination to that greater whole of 
which we dream. Although it is not 


yet a fact in the world, but only an 


ideal of what the fact ought to be, 
we are profoundly loyal to that ideal 
as the law of our life. To shape our 
own small organization in such a 
manner as to make it already in per- 
fect harmony with what that greater 
whole, when it shall become a fact, 
must require it to be: surely this is 
not to give, but to receive, a law— 
not to set up our own will or whim 
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in its place, but to put ourselves un- 
der its supreme authority. 


“In the next place, we recognize 


unreservedly the perfect equality of 
all the parts, as parts, in the whole, 
as whole,—each in its own place and 
due organic function. Every organ 
is to a certain extent independent 
and separate from every other organ, 
as the condition of its own distinct 
existence; but all the organs are in- 
dissolubly united in the common 
life of the organism which includes 
them, and they could not possibly 
exclude each other in any absolute 
way without excluding themselves 
from the organism to which they 
equally belong—that is, without cut- 
ting themselves off from it altogeth- 
er, setting themselves up as abso- 
lutely independent organisms, and 
so making themselves mere sects. 
This is what all sectarian churches 
do, and it is precisely what we do 
not do. Our little church differs 
from all other churches in acknowl- 
edging our ultimate human depen- 
dence upon nothing but the ideal 
whole of all churches, namely, 
the UNIVERSAL CHURCH OF 
MANKIND; and in refusing to ac- 
knowledge as our true whole the 
Unitarian church, or the Protestant 
church, or the Christian church, or 


mere SECT OF RE- 


This is our difference, 


any other 
LIGION. 
and it is vital. 
other churches in striving to live the 
upward life towards the human-di- 
vine ideal; and this resemblance is 


But we resemble all 


just as vital as the difference. What 
follows? That what we exclude is 
nothing but the FALSE SECTARIAN 
ORGANIZATIONS of our fellow-men, 
but that what we include is ALL oUR 
FELLOW-MEN THEMSELVES, just so 
far as they will join us in striving to 
live the 
church we live for, and the only 


upward life. The only 
church we are trying to realize on 
this earth, is the ideal church which 
unites in one loving co-operative 
Brotherhood of Man 
struggling, the wide world over, to 


all who are 


live upward rather than downward. 
That brotherhood is the ideal Free 
Whose fault is 


it, if as yet only two small societies 


Church Fellowship. 


have realized it in social form? 
When the enormous and multitudin- 
ous sects learn to grow ashamed of 
their own narrow, selfish, irreligious 
sectarianism, and discover their own 
actual unity as one great human 
family, they will already have given 
in their allegiance to the ideal Free 
Church Fellowship of the World. 
“Lastly, he alone can understand 
us and our own real position who is 
broad-minded enough to 
hend this difference and this resem- 
blanee in one clear idea. The Free 
Church excludes all sects as EXCLU- 


but includes 


compre- 


SIVE ORGANIZATIONS, 
all sects as LIVING MEN AND WOMEN, 
The religious effort of any man or 
any woman to live upward, and not 
downward, makes him or her a birth- 
right member of the Free Universal 
Church. He may be too ignorant, 
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too much besotted with sectarian ex- 
clusiveness, too much afraid of the 
freedom to which he is born, to value 
or even understand this’ birthright 
membership. But it is his, neverthe- 
less, and we reverently acknowledge 
it, and we unfeignedly rejoice when 
he discovers it and consciously ac- 
cepts it. So understood, can any 
one be blind enough not to see that 
the Free Church of the World, 
though to-day only an ideal, unreal- 
ized as a fact save on the micros- 
copic scale, is not a new sect at all, 
but the Wuote to which all sects 
unconsciously belong? Can any one 
be mean enough to call us a sect 
merely because we are few? Frw- 
NESS is not what makes a sect, but 
SECTARIANISM—the arrogant and ir- 
religious claim of the part to be the 
whole. This claim we do not make 
and have never made. Our only 
claim is that our ideal is divinely 
true, and that this ideal will at last 
be realized, here on earth or in some 
unimagined sphere of being, if the 
evolution of this universe goes on to 
its predestined goal. We are noth- 
ing but a little band of climbers on 
whose face falls the first faint glim- 
mer of the coming day; but we look 
forward with trembling hope to the 
hour when the glory of the rising 
sun shall spill over the mountain 
tops and flood the world with light. 
Long before that hour shall have 
dawned, we shall have fallen asleep; 
but now, O brothers and sisters, who 
wait in the dark valleys below with 


no better lamp for your feet than the 
fuliginous torch of sectarianism, 
we do but tell you what we have 
seen on the heights, and bid you all 
be of good cheer. For the day is 
surely coming! 

«New religion,’ forsooth? Yes, 
truly, new enough, if it would be a 
new thing in human history for 
Christianity to practice the humility 
it preaches, and to confess that it is 
only a part and not the whole of 
RELIGION—that its Bible is only 
a part and not the whole of divine 
revelation in LITERATURE—that 
its Apostolic church is only a part 
and not the whole of the TRUE 
CHURCH—that its Christ is not the 
only Life, Truth, and Way, not the 
only Light of the World, but merely 
one, and by no means the one indu- 
bitably brightest, of the innumera- 
ble STARS with God has 
studded the sky! ‘New religion?’ 
Assuredly us, till these humble 
confessions astonish all 


which 


ears, and 


actually come to pass! Yet, just as 
assuredly No, when no longer ex- 
travagant sectarian pretensions, but 
the deep things of the human heart, 
are the question! For Religion, in 
the newer and truer meaning of the 
word, is the most ancient of all hu- 
man facts—old as the human spirit 
itself, struggling to go up higher, 
recoiling from its own failures, re- 
newing its own successes, aspiring 
ever, despairing never. Verily, we 
are not so dull as to imagine any 


novelty in THAT, or so hardened in 
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conceit as to claim any monopoly of 
it. Our religion is the newest of all, 
because it casts away the supersti- 
tions to which all historical religions 
cling; and it is the oldest of all, be- 
cause it builds solely on that eternal 
truth of which superstition itself is 
but a dark and distorted shadow. 
«Independent of the historical 
religions?’ Most certainly, so long 
as each of them, a mere part, claims 
to be the whole—claims to be itself 
the Universal Religion, and slanders 
all its equals as either absolute 
frauds, or, at the best, mere corrup- 
tions and obscurations of itself! Hm- 
phatically, independent of each and 
every one of them, so long as they 
persist in fighting and snarling like 
an Eskimo dogteam without a driv- 
er! But the Universal Church, the 
organized Universal Religion, must 
remain a pure ideal, a fact not yet 
arrived but waited for, until Reason, 
Intellect, Common Sense, shall seize 
the reins and bring the quarrelsome 
team to terms. In itself, the Uni- 
versal Religion. though independent 
of the historical religions taken 
singly, is yet absolutely dependent 
upon them taken collectively; it has 
no real being at all as an abstract 
universal, divorced from its particu- 
lars,and can become real only as the 
totality of its particulars, united vi- 
tally as many organs in one organ- 
ism. That is the truth about the 
Universal Religion, guaranteed by 
the scientific method; and for that we 
stand. The many historical religions 


of the world must wait for the com- 
ing of the Universal Religion, just 
as the thirteen jealous colonies of 
1783 waited for the coming of the 
one Nation of the United States in 
1789, 


until, like those mutually jealous 


But they will wait in vain 


colonies, they have learned the les- 
son of free self-subordination to the 
greater whole of which they are 
merely parts. And our work in the 
world, as the Free Church of Taco- 
ma, is most of all to help them learn 
that great lesson of self-knowledge 
and self-submission to the truth.” 


Cambridge, Mass., Oct, 18, 1898. 


OUR MESSAGE TO THIS AGE OF DOUBT. 
(Concluded. ) 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


‘a 


Strange is it not, that in the light 
of this debt and of these evident 
blessings that doubt has conferred 
upon the race, tracts should be issued 
and circulated by Christian churches 
entitled “the Confessions of Skep- 
tics,” ‘the Doubter’s Deathbed,” and 
similar topics indicative of the 
dangers and evils of doubt. 

I want to take you to the deathbed 
of the grandest doubter that ever 
walked the earth. 
indeed and there is terrible agony on 
it. That deathbed is the cross, that 
doubter is Jesus. When but a boy 
of twelve years of age, doubt drew 


him to the temple to the feet of the 


It is asevere one 
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doctors of the law, where his anxious 
parents found him asking questions, 
interrogating these wise, old men. 
When he reached the manhood of 
twenty-eight, doubt led him into the 
wilderness. Again, at thirty, it was 
doubt that sent him into the solituce 
of the mountain and into the cold 
midnight air. At last he came to 
the cross and there every wound in 
his body pleaded in silent eloquence 
that men should be sincere, honest, 
earnest, free-minded, open to con- 
viction, loyal to truth, even though 
their only reward be a crown of 
thorns, their only sympathy, the pow- 
erless tears of friends, their last bed, 
a cross. : 

Our first message then, to this age 
of doubt, is, remember the deathbed 
of that grandest doubter, learn from 
him to cherish your honest doubts, 
to make them minister unto you in 
your search for truth, learn from him 
to keep fast hold on every earnest 
doubt because itis the germ of some 
higher truth which your God-given 
faculties shall evolve. ‘Nothing 
solid there is that was not once fluid, 
nothing stable and certain that was 
not doubted and tried”’-—Faith is deep 
and strong only as it puts things to 
the proof. Its value and strength 
correspond accurately to the doubts 
Here it 
is again that the poet instructs us. 
He tells us of the experience of his 
dearest friend, comparing his mental 
state to an instrument that gave 
forth only discords but which he ever 


that have been conquered. 


strove to resolve into harmonies. 


Writes Tennyson of Hallam in “In 
Memoriam”: 
“One indeed I knew 
In many a subtle question versed, 
Who touched a jarring lyre at first, 
But ever strove to make it true. 


Perplexed in faith but pure in deeds, 

At lasthe beat his music out. 

There lives more faith in honest doubt 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


He fought his doubtsand gathered strength, 
He would not make his judgment blind, 
He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them, thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own.” 


Through the discipline of doubt 
he acquired the treasures of faith. 
Such is the blessed ministry of 
doubt. 
as does‘conflict to character. 


It stands to faith precisely 
As 
character is impossible without 
temptation, soa stable enduring faith 
is impossible without the discipline 
of doubt. 
passed an hour in the Gethsemane of 


conflict, hisreason and conscience bat- 


The man who has never 


tling for mastery over the carnal self, 
cannot enter the Eden of character. 
So the man who has never known 
doubt, 
never wandered thoughtful and in- 
quiring, through that trackless desert, 
cannot know the thrill of joy with 
which certainty bursts upon the soul. 
All joy needs sorrow for a_back- 
ground, all belief needs doubt. 
Among our modern poets none has 
expressed this truth with more co- 
gency and force than Browning. 
Doubt, he feels, must have some 
noble purpose in the development 
of ahuman soul. Somehow or other 


the anxieties and tears of 
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it must be good else we should not 
find it knocking and entering with- 
out invitation. Says Rabbi ben Ezra; 


“Rather I prize the doubt 

Low kinds exist without, 

Finished and finite clods,—untroubled by a 
spark.”’ 


Doubt, Browning insists, is the 
purgatory of the thinker that must 
be entered before he can reach the 
heaven of truth. Our poet has a poor 
opinion of people who never doubt, 
never question, never inquire as to 
whether or not what they were told 
was truth, in their childhood, is still 
truth, people who aim only to “feed 
on joy’ — 

“To solely seek and find and feast— 


Such feasting ended, ee 
As sure anend to men.’ 


The manhood has gone out of them 
by reason of their failure to “prize 
the doubt” that promises progress, 
truth, JOY; peace. 


“Trks care the erop-full bird? 
Frets doubt the maw-crammed beast.”’ 


Browning has little to offer “crop- 
full, maw-crammed” people. His 
message is to those who will take 
the key of thought and fearlessly de- 
scend into the dark recesses of doubt 
to unlock the vaults that hold the 
truths of life. -Hither we must pay 
the price or forego the prize. 

Helen Hunt Jackson, in 
quisite poem on ‘“]oubt,” tells us she 
“knew that she should rue the day 
if once she cast her doubt away.” 
Despite the earnest pleadings of 
well-meaning friends, bidding her 
discard her doubt, she ‘knew the 
risks, she chose the pain.” 


an ex- 


“Oh, had I cast that doubt away, 
I had not found what most I cherish, 
A faith without which I should perish— 
The faith which, like a kernel, lay 
Hid in the husks which on that day 
My instinct would not throw away!”’ 


The only way to get out of the 
wilderness of error is to 
straight through the wilderness of 
doubt. 
passage, no rial tram. 


march 


There is no underground 
Tis a long, 
hard road and many fall weary by 
the wayside. They put up-at one 
or another of the many stations be- 
tween Rome and Reason, stations at 
which the lover of truth can find no 
permanent rest. Does he ever get 
weary of tramping? Assuredly he 
does, but ever and anon he pitches 
his tent for the night to get refresh- 
ing sleep. Yet, by another sun he 
may find the ground treacherous un- 
der his feet, and so he moves ever 
on, nightly pitching his tent a day’s 
march nearer the complete truth. 

Oh, you who are seeking an an- 
chorage of belief, eager for the truth 
and nothing but the truth, desirous 
above all else not to be deceived, 
do not pray to escape traversing that 
desert, don’t beseech God to deliver 
you from the trials of doubt, for 
without those trials you can never 
enjoy that highest of all spiritual 
blessings, a faith that can withstand 
every shock that may assail it. If 
you would possess a religion by 
which you can live and also die, a 
faith on which you can rest secure at 
all times and under all conditions, 
it will not do to hush up your 
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doubts, to try to put them away 
from you, to seek the shelter of 
blind belief. 
bolder and the braver course of man- 
fully meeting your doubts, conquer- 
ing them by the victory of thought. 
Like James, the Black Douglas, 
who took the heart of his beloved 
Bruce and hurled it into the enemy’s 
ranks, shouting to his soldiers, ‘‘res- 
cue it or die;’’ so you and I must 
pluck from our hearts our dearest 
faith, fling it into the ranks of doubt 
and then rescue it by the sword of 
thought. 

Such is the first message that we 
bring to this age of doubt, an ap- 


You must adopt the 


peal to cherish doubt not as an end 
but as a means, because the unrest 
of doubt is ever a prophecy of some 
higher rest, because the grand and 
noble element in every honest doubt 
is the promise it gives of attaining 
rest after rest, truth after truth, the 
mind moving ever 
perfect knowledge, the sun of truth 
shining ever brighter and_ brighter 
until the perfect day. 

But I must hasten to speak of the 


higher towards 


second message we would give to 
this age of doubt. 

Have you seen on any of these No- 
vember nights that strange stellar 
spectacle which may be annually ob- 
served at this time of the year? I 
mean the falling stars, falling in 
showers, thick and fast, like the 
brilliant crystal snow flakes of a 
mid-winter storm. It looks as if the 
blue vault would lose its anchorage, 


as if the fixed stars would drop, as if 
the very firmament might crack and 
crumble and crash. But soon the 
shower of aerolites ceases, the star- 
storm stops and once more the heay- 
ens shine out in all the majesty of 
their eternal splendor and serenity. 
Confidence and courage come back 
to us. It was not the firmament that 
was falling, not the everlasting light 
that was being extinguished, but 
only those transient orbs that “have 
their day and cease to be,” that play 
their part in the divine economy of 
the universe ana then vanish. 

In this autumn-age of doubt, we 
witness a strange theological phe- 
nomenon. ‘Tenets and_ traditions, 
dogmas and doctrines, symbols and 
systems are falling thick and fast. 
To thousands it looks as if the blue 
vault of religion would lose its an- 
chorage, as if the fixed stars of be- 
lief would drop, as if the very firma- 
ment of faith would crack and crum- 
ble and crash. So long have these 
theological aerolites been associated 
in the minds of large masses of peo- 
ple with revealed, imperishable truth 
that the sight of this shower fills 
them with a terrible dread, an over- 
whelming sense of doubt, and with 
trembling tones they ask: will the 
everlasting heavens of truth break 
up and religious anarchism prevail? 

Our message is do not confuse 
transient ideas with permanent truth, 
do not think that because these 
ancient venerated beliefs are falling 
that nothing stable remains, do not 
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discard the kernel with the husk, the 
pearl with the shell. Because the 
truth of the old conception of God 
is doubted do not declare that there 
is no God. Because the _ historical 
foundations of belief have been un- 
dermined by doubt, do not doubt 
the existence of some new and en- 
during basis of belief. Because 
doubt has been cast onthe eredibility 
of the Biblical miracles, do not dis- 
card the Bible in its entirety. Be- 
cause the efficacy of petitional prayer 
is discredited do not forget that there 
may be “uplifts of heart and will,” 
aspirational prayers that are effica- 
cious, helpful, inspiring. Because 
creeds are crumbling, systems tot- 
tering, symbols waning, dogmas de- 
caying, do not fancy that any truth 
is being lost. for 


“Answering unto man’s endeavor 
Truth and right are still revealed.” 


Let the transient theological aero- 
lites fall, the everlasting lights are 
still 
splendor, as of old. 


undiminished 
“Let the shell 
perish that the pearl may appear,” 
says the Hindu prophet. For every 
such sheil that perishes a pearl of 


shining with 


great price remains. 

But there is still a third message 
that we bring to this age of doubt. 
It is that there is one realm which 
doubt cannot honorably enter, the 
realm of personal duty as a member 
of the social organism. Scepticism 
will always invade man’s intellect, 
but alas for him if it steal into his 
sense of duty as a human being liv- 


ing among his fellow-men. Many 
are the doubts I have had on the 
great questions of ethics and religion 
but never once was I doubtful as to 
the preference for bravery over cow- 
ardice, or generosity over selfishness, 
or truthfulness over deceit. To en- 
tertain doubt here would seem to 
me dishonorable simply in my ca- 
pacity as a human being among my 
fellow-men. No, 


darkest days of doubt did the belief 


not even in my 
ever forsake me that there is a right 
and a wrong,an upward and a down- 
ward life, and that to repudiate the 
common moralities is to lose the char- 
acter of a man. 

It is related of Frederick Robert- 
son, the lamented Broad Churchman 
of England, that there was a time in 
his hfe when he doubted the exist- 
ence of God and the reality of a 
future life, when the sky of his soul 
was black with the void from which 
every vestige of a comforting faith 
had vanished. But one conviction 
there was of which he had no doubt. 
lt was that under any circumstances 
it is always ‘“‘better to be brave than 
dishonest, 

Starting 


cowardly, truthful than 
generous than selfish.” 
right there with that bit of “provi- 
sional morality,’ Robertson restored 
at length his long lost faith; trans- 
figured by the discipline of doubt. 
A similar story is told of Frances 
Power Cobbe, who, like Rooertson, 
spent many weary weeks in the 


desert of doubt. “Every belief,” 


she said, “has been reasoned out of 
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me, but of one thing am I certain; I 
CAN be a true woman.” Loyal to 
that 
gained possession of a strong endur- 
ing faith, her old faith it was, but 
now identified with objects reason 


could endorse, a transfigured faith, 


conviction, she eventually 


giving her poise and peace. 
Whosoever would know his duty 
in this world need consult only Na- 
There he wil] see law, order, 
That has been 
Now, being a part 


ture. 
evolution, progress. 
demonstrated. 
of Nature, man’s duty is plainly to 
take his place in her scheme, to in- 
fuse into his own life, law and order, 
to make progress in the upper zones 
of his being, evolving the real that 
he is into the ideal which he ought to 
be. Such is Nature’s revelation to 
man of hisduty. And being a soul 
no limit can be set to the possibili- 
ties of man’s development. In that 
thought lies the crowning inspiration 
of life, the supreme message for this 
age of doubt. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


THE GREATEST THING EVER KNOWN. 
By R. W. Trine. 


This is the title of a little book 
representative of the so-called “meta- 
physical” literature of the day. Its 
author, Ralph Waldo Trine, invites 
the reader to approach the subject 
“not from the theological standpoint 
but from that which is far more cer- 
tain and satisfactory, the philosophi- 


cal” (p. 6). We follow him hope- 
fully and sympathetically for the 


next dozen pages, to come at last 
upon a statement of what the great- 


est thing ever known is—‘* that in our 
real essential nature we are one with 
the Infinite Life and Power, and that 
by coming into and dwelling con- 
tinually in the CONSCIOUS LIVING 
REALIZATION of this great fact, we 
enable to be manifested unto and 
acknowledged within us the quali- 
ties and powers of the Divine Life, 
and this in the exact degree of the 
completeness of this realization on 
But, while fully 
disposed to admit the truth of this 


our part” (p. 22). 


conclusion we cannot see that it has 


been * philosophically” reached. 
Rather do we find here, asin other 
books of the “metaphysical” order, 
a lack of that clearness and coheren- 
ey which characterizes all genuine 
But our 
author tells us that “there are those 


philosophical thinking. 


—and to such these pages are not 
addressed—so limited in comprehen- 
sion, so closed to truth that they 
either can or will see nothing that 
may be opposed to their present 
ideas,” (p. 8), and this perchance, 
will be his rejoinder to every critical 
reviewer of his book. Be this as it 
may, we are in duty bound to confess 
that the mystical idealism or ideal 
mysticism, very prevalent in 
generation, and admirably repre- 
sented in this little book, is not des- 
tined to throw any light on the 
world-problem as it presents itself 


our 
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to modern free minds. Of assum p- 
tion there is an abundance in Mr, 
Trine’s pages, but of cautious, criti- 
cal thinking, grounded on the scien- 
tific method, which, his fellow meta- 
physician, Mr. Dresser, insists upon 
as essential to truth-finding, of this 
there is none, from one end of the 
book to the other. Prof. Royce’s 
criticism, applied to Mr. Trine’s “In 
Tune with the Infinite,” seems equal- 
ly applicable here. “An amiable, 
spiritual pride; a humane but essen- 
tially immature idealism, an edify- 
ing vagueness, a somewhat dilute 
solution of the ancient lore of mysti- 
cal faith, these are the constituents 
that go to make up the doctrine of 
this not at all unattractive little 
volume.” 


SERMONS FROM SHAKSPERE. 
By W.D. Simonds. 


We take great pleasure in calling 
the attention of our readers to a 
volume of ‘Sermons from Shaks- 
pere,” by Rev. W. D. Simonds, mini- 
ster of the Unitarian Church of 
Madison, Wis. No lover of Shaks- 
pere can spend a dollar to better ad- 
vantage than in the purchase of this 
book. 
terized by scholarship, refined dic- 
tion and an ennobling ethical spirit. 
The topics dealt with are: Noble 
Brutus, Faithful Cordelia, Faultless 
Desdemona. Destiny-Driven Hamlet, 
Lady Macbeth. Each 
prefaced by critical comments on 


Its chapters are all charac- 


sermon is 


the personage under discussion, so 
that the sermon itself is devoted ex- 
clusively to delineation of character 
and its relation to the ethical and 
spiritual ideals of modern life. 

The book is published by Alfred 
C. Clark & Co., Chicago, and can be 
ordered through any of the local 
booksellers. 


LUXURY AND SACRIFICE, 
By C. F. Dole. 


This little book, like its prede- 
cessor, “The Coming People,” is 
shot through and through with a ra- 
tional optimism, grounded on broad 
The 
that com- 
mends itself to all thoughtful minds, 


observation and experience. 
book is therefore one 
eager for a comprehensive and truth- 
ful conception of the question at 
issue. To Mr. Dole, as to Brown- 
ing, “this world’s no blot nor blank; 
it means intensely and means good; 
to find its meaning is his meat and 
drink.’ The fact of 


granted, but itis shown to have vary- 


luxury is 


ing significance, while its ethical 
justification is determined solely by 
its making for larger, deeper, fuller 
LIFE. Similarly, the author con- 
tends that sacrifice gains its moral 
worth from the same source. Sacrifice 
means “to make sacred” and this in 
turn means “to make beneficent.” 
Thus luxury and sacrifice are har- 
monized and their virtue is deter- 
mined by the contribution they 
make to the higher life. No one 


ean read this book without feeling 


elevated to a higher zone of thought 
and purpose. 


SPIRITUAL CONSCIOUSNESS, 
By Frank H. Sprague. 

This work is a defense of “Intui- 
tion.” The author believes, in com- 
mon with all consistent Transceden- 
talists, that “whenever we allow reve- 
lations .of pure INTUITION to be 
conditioned by, or subordinated to, 
evidence furnished by the lower 
faculties, no matter how cogent their 
evidence may bé, WITHIN THEIR RD- 
SPECTIVE SPHERES, we are sure to 
be betrayed” (p. 80). On the same 
page we read, “as reason often re- 
futes evidence furnished by the 
SENSES, so in turn intuition frequent- 
ly overrules the decisions of reason.” 
Further on we are told that ‘‘when 
our thought wanders into the by- 
ways of speculation and loses its 
bearings, we need to consult our 
The 

RULE 


compass—INTUITION, intul- 
tional faculty should 
lives” (p. 50). 

But in these contentions, Mr. 
Sprague can hope to satisfy none 
but Intuitionists. The claim of 


Transcendentalism to find in 


our 


intui- 
tion the ultimate criterion of truth 
can no more be substantiated than 
the claim of Catholicism and of Pro- 
testantism to find that criterion in 
the Pope and in the Bible, respec- 
tively. The most that intuition can 
do is to satisfy him who has it that 
it reveals truth. On the basis of in- 
tuition vexed questions are settled 
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for the individual alone, not for the 
race.  Intuitionism is intellectual 
anarchy just as Catholicism is intel- 
lectual despotism, settling all vexed 
questions arbitrarily, despotically, 
absolutely. The fact is that ‘‘intui- 
tion” itself is in need of proof just 
as are the criteria of its antecedents, 
the “infallible church” and the ‘“in- 
fallible Bible.” What the world 
needs is a criterion of truth that will 
settle vexed questions not merely 
for the individual but also for ‘the 
race, and such a criterion is fur- 
nished by appeal to universal reason 
and experience (represented by the 
“consensus of the competent” or the 
agreement of ‘all who can form an 
opinion on the question at issue), 
which gives perfect freedom to the 
individual and yet supplies an ob- 
jective standard by which all indi- 
vidual opinions can be judged. 


FREE CHURCH NOTES. 


The following persons have joined 
the First Free Church of Tacoma 
since January Ist, 1899: 

Miss A. M. Smith, M. D., 621 Ta- 
coma avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Montandon, 
424 North Yakima avenue. 

Mrs. N. McAulay, 616 St. Helens 
avenue. 

Albert Miller, 1108 K street. 

Frank D. Nash, 929 E street. 

J.S. Ingalls, Olalla. 

Mrs. M. A. Peterson, 9194 Yakima 


avenue. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Willis Lawrenee, 
324 North I street. 

The present total enrollment in 
the membership book is 422, a gain 
of exactly 50 in one year. 


The “O. B. Frothingham Frater- 
nity,” the men’s club of the church, 
held its. regular monthly meeting at 
the church parlors on ths evening of 
Feb. 7th. Mr. Samuel Collyer read 
a most interesting and instructive 
paper on “What the commercial 
control of the Pacific means to Ta- 
coma and the State of Washington.” 
The paper was listened to with rapt 
attention and developed an hour’s 
discussion in which many of those 
present participated. 


Dr. Abbot’s essay on ‘“Sectarian- 
ism,” concluded in. this’ number, 
should be carefully read by all our 
subscribers. Never before has there 
appeared in print so comprehensive, 
searching and masterly a discussion 
of this subject. Especially should it 
be studied by every member of the 
church of Inclusiveness, the church 
of Universal Religion, aud by every 
one in sympathy with its root-princi- 
ples of inclusiveness and univers- 
No other man now living 
could have written this article but 
Dr. Abbot, the philosopher of the 
Free Religious Movement in Ameri- 
ca, the first to perceive and express 
with transparent clearness the prin- 
ciples and ideals of free, spiritual 


His essay 


ality. 


and universal religion. 


will be reprinted in pamphlet form 
as No. 12 of the “Free Church 
Tracts.” Any one desiring a copy 
can obtain it by addressing Miss 
Laura Taylor, 226° Cliff avenue, 
Tacoma. 


The girls sewing club (Pansy 
Club), which meets weekly with 
Mrs. Giese and Mrs. Walter Love- 
day, held an attractive “plant” sale 
at 409 North E street on the after- 
noon of the 2Ist. 
tables of potted plants, were several 


In addition to the 


tables of fancy articles arranged for 
by Mrs. Martin, together with a re- 
freshment table at which “afternoon 
tea’’ was served to all present. Se- 
lections of vocal and instrumental 
music enhanced the pleasure of the 
occasion, the proceeds of which, 
amounting to $50.00, were . con- 


tributed to the church treasury. 


It is always gratifying to learn of 
the 
Cause by persons in the east. 


cordial interest taken in our 
We 
have had several practical evidences 
of such interest within the past 
month. Mrs. O. B. Frothingham 
and. Mrs. Amos P. Tapley, of Bos- 
‘ton, Mass., and Mr. S. ‘A. Hartwell, 
of Louisville, Ky., have made dona- 
tions of twenty dollars each to assist 
in carrying on our work. Grateful 
acknowledgment of their contribu- 
tions was duly made by both the 
itreasurer and minister of the Society. 


PoE Es Mie esas 
MUEHLENBRUCH 


Manufactures all his Candies; uses nothing but the best grade of 
sugar and non-poisonous colors for same. 


The best and purest Ice-Cream and Ice-Cream Soda served at 
our parlors. We deliver Ice-Cream of any flavor to any part of 
the city from 1 lb. up. 


953 Tacoma Avenue, Telephone 720. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


GS ieee 
_ GHOIGESR GROCERIES... 


1338 PacificsAvenue, 


OLIVE OIL JARI OOORK CANNED FRUIT 
FANCY SOAPS, x SMOKED MEATS 
SWEET PICKLES . DELICATESSEN 
FANCY BISCUIT : COFFEES, TEAS 


SPICES OF FIRST QUALITY. 


Commercial [larket 


DEALERS IN 


Fresh and Salt Meats 
Fish, Fruits and Vegetables 


Telephone Main 292. 928-930 C Street. 


; | 
MOT SAGTOSS) (nuance se aaa 
DRY GOODS ‘Gold and Silversmith | 


AND 


CLOTHING 


—_——eon 


924 Pacific Avenue, 


906-908 Pacific Avenue. TACOMA, = = WASH. 
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THES NERD OP THE. TIMES, 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


Only those who know welland see 
clearly can do well; the people at 
large do not understand or value 
knowledge or power. Knowledge 
does not flatter and coddle, and men 


like what pleases them, The fact 


that the majority do not believe in’ 


knowledge is the essential feature of 
our social ills. There are not many 
of those who speak and write on 
public affairs who really care for 
what is true. Their interest hes in 
the success of “the cause.” In the 
actual truth the public weal is bound 
up. But for the “cause,” the Fates 
care nothing. 

No honest or worthy cause ever 
appeals to the self-pity of those 
whom it addresses. All appeals to 
the weakness or passion or prejudice 
or vanity of men are dishonest. All 
dishonesty results in evil. Virtue 
that can‘last is that based on gTrow- 
ing honesty and growing knowledge. 

All civilized countries live undera 
government by popular opinion. In 
proportion as popular opinion is wise 
and enlightened the government will 
be enlightened and wise. In other 
words, the people will always have as 
good a government as their intelli- 
gence and patriotism deserve and no 
better. In the long run government 
can be made better only by the im: 
provement of public opinion on which 


it rests. This can only be done by 


the spread of knowledge and the 
development of the moral sense. 
The need of the times is not men 
to die for the right, but men to live 
for it; not men to oppose public feel- 
ing or even to rouse the public con- 
What we 
want is not a revival of zeal, but a 
A revival of 


science, but to train it. 


revival of wisdom. 
wisdom is followed by no chill or 
backsliding. 

The people who take part in the 
environment of the future must be 
the sons and daughters of those who 
can maintain themselves in the en- 
vironment of to-day. Those who 
survive will be for the most part 
those capable of taking care of them- 
The 
best environment is not the least se- 
What the 
conditions of life need is not to be 
made more easy but to be made 
more fair. 


selves in any environment. 


vere but the most just. 


The need of man is 
knowledge and strength, that no en- 


vironment may conquer him. 


WHAT SHALL WE SING? 


BY A. HE. DOLBEAR, 


There has lately been a breezy dis- 
cussion about hymns and tunes as 
presented in a_ well-known hymn 
book. Musicians seem to be scan- 
dalized by the quality of the tunes, 
or many of them, and not a few per- 
sons express their profound dissat- 
isfaction with the hymns them- 
selves, not for faults on the metrical 
side but the sentiments embodied in 
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them, and can no longer tolerate 
them, much less sing them. The 
poets are implored to give us some 
new hymns that shall express reli- 
gious feeling, that shall be without 
the old hopes, fears, sanctions, and 
associations which have endeared 
themselves to the religiously minded 


for generations. 


Now hymns have hitherto been 
written by persons in whom religious 
feeling has been passionately strong, 
but such feelings seem to be dying 
out, at any rate among such as are 
poetically gifted, and that for the 
reason that the old theology which 
gave strength and feeling is dying 
out, and nothing appears to take its 
place. The feelings now ministered 
to by such religious service are of a 
very different type from the older 
ones. Hymns concerning the great- 
ness, majesty, power and wisdom of 
God can hardly be substituted for 
such as proclaimed His mercies, lov- 
ing kindness, and compassion for 
mankind. That old hymn of Cowper: 


“There is a fountain filled with blood 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.” 


sung lovingly for a hundred years, 
is now not only repudiated by many 
but abhorred for the sentiment it em- 
bodies, being quite intolerable. So 
too “Rock of ages cleft for me,” 
and “ Jesus, lover of my soul,” can 
find no singers among such as 
have made what they think is the 
discovery that the theology they 
represent has no basis in truth. If 
the Bible as a sacred book be aban- 


doned, and its recorded history is be- 
lieved to be only myth, there is then 
left nothing to sing about which an 
ordinary mortal cares for. Songs 
for the intellect do not amount to 
much. Indeed, they have no place 


in musical art. Music is for the 


emotions. Emotions and feelings, 
or sub-consciousness, are closely al- 
lied, but, intellectual propositions no 
matter how important in life do not 
impel one to sing as do human sympa- 
thies. When the missionary hymn, 
‘“Hrom Greenland’s icy mountains,” 
was written the intellectual‘*heathen’’ 
had not shown themselves in this 
country—now those who have used 
them have had all desire for singing 
that hymn taken out of them, and if 
what Mr. Mills tells us about the 
Bible be true, namely, that the au- 
thority of the Bible—New as well 
as Old Testament—is quite broken 
down, that FALL and REDEMPTION 
notions are to-day obsolete as veri- 
ties, then the missionary spirit for 
the heathen is misplaced solicitude 
and the occasion for singing that or 
any other such hymn is quite gone. 
Even that more modern hymn, still 
strongly cherished, “Nearer, my God, 
to Thee,” isnot very closely in accord 
with modern notions of the imman- 
ence of God, for it represents Him 
as being distant and heaven as far 
off whereas if He be in all and 
through all as well as over all, one 
does not need to entertain the no- 
tion of flying upwards nor of star 
depths, and one convinced of this 
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can only feel the incongruity of the 
sentiment of the hymn with the facts 
as believed to be. 

Again, all songs are more or less 
poetic; that is they establish a rela- 
tion between life now and life as it 
has ingrained itself in the experience 
of the race. Unless an idea has its 
roots in the mental organization so 
as to be traceable in some manner 
through generations, it has 
strength enough to stir emotions, for 
these are the fruit of the inherited 
experience of the race. 


not 


The new 
knowledge we have lately gained 
which has so profoundly affected in- 
tellectual notions has as yet no basis 
in the organization as it will have 
This ‘is what is the 
matter when one is inquiring about 
the relation between Science and 
Poetry. They are not related, because 
knowledge is not necessarily related 
to the feelings. 


after some time. 


Each has its own 
mode of expression, but the feelings 
have possessed all the avenues of 
expression, the intellect only a by- 
path or two. 

The old theology related man to 
the universe in a way he could un- 
The 
new knowledge leaves him ignorant 
of his purpose here and tells him all 
his former notions were erroneous. 
If this be true, though the music be 
ready, the new hymns will not be 
forthcoming for this 


derstand or thought he could. 


generation. 
Verily, what shall we sing? 


THE TREND OF MODERN SCIENCE* 


BY ©. T. STOCKWELL, M. D. 


Huxley’s remark, uttered in an ad- 
dress within a year of his death, was 
significant as indicating the temper 
of the human mind to-day. He said: 
“T no longer wish to speak of any- 
thing as unknowable; I confess that 
I once made that mistake, even to 
the waste of a capital U.” The sci- 
entific philosopher at least is not sat- 
isfied to rest in his search after reality 
or substance with the conception 
that the atom is the ultimate fact. 
Neither 
Spencer to say that there is an im 


is he content to allow 
pregnable wall at the confines of the 
atom, which cannot be breached, and 
beyond which lies the Unknowable. 
And so we find him in search of a 
bridge that shall span the chasm be- 
tween the atom and that which les 
beyond. Or, in other words, he feels 
that if he can understand the atom 
fully, it may be known what God, 
Man and the Universe are. 

In the ether, and in the vortex- 
wave theory of the structure of the 
atoms, man is beginning to think he 
can see, with the eye of science, real 
substance in, at least, its mechanical 
or physical and mathematical aspect; 
and in using the word “substance,” 
nothing else is implied than that 
which is commonly understood by 
the terms “God,” “Reality,” “Spirit,” 


etc. Science, however, prefers to 


*For the earlier discussion of this subject see 
the issue of December, 1898. 
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call it the embodiment of the Infinite 
and Eternal Energy. Here we come 
to the veritable Matterhorn of mod- 
ern scientific speculation. 

Concerning the ether Prof, Dolbear 
says: “If, then, the ether fills all 
space, is not atomic in structure, pre- 
sents no friction to bodies moving 
through it, and is not subject to the 
law of gravitation, it does not seem 
proper to call it matter. One might 
speak of it as a substance if he wants 
another word than its specific name 
for it. Asfor myself I make a sharp 
distinction between the ether and 
matter, and feel somewhat confused 
to hear one speak of the ether as 
matter.” 

It is a distinct advance in sci- 
entific thought when it begins to 
talk less of phenomena and more of 
reality, and what is coming into the 
realm of knowledge and reasonable, 
logical inference regarding proper- 
ties of the etheraffords us something 
tangible upon which to base our ideas 
of reality. 

Is there, then, or is there to be, 
no room Jeft for the intuitionalist, the 
poet, the theologian? Most certain- 
Any One must grossly 
misunderstand the attitude of 
thought to-day if it is for a moment 
supposed that science proposes to 
put bars across all roads of assent 
save that of the intellectual or phys- 
ical. She recognizes and explains 
the intuitional, and she offers to be- 
come the most efficient and helpful 
ally of poetry and theology in con- 


ly there is. 


tributing material richly for the 
poet’s interpretation and by aiding 
the theologian in formulating that 
religion which, in the words of Max 
Muller, “is the perception of the in- 
finite under such manifestations as 
are able to influence the.-moral char- 
acter of man.” 

“Truth or knowledge,’ some one 
says, “is the rethinking on our part 
of the eternal thought of the univer- 
And as thought is 
identical with being, it is clear that 


sal intelligence. 


so far as our thought has become 
identical with the divine thought we 
have ourselves become divine.” 

In the approaching day science 
and theology and poetry will recog- 
nize the fact that each is buta dif- 


ferent aspect of the one infinite 


whole. And if science is to-day suc- 
cessfully reconstructing the physical 
form of the tree of life from the 
merely intellectual point of view, 
theology and poetry need not fail 
to discover that there is enough 


of vital sap with which to flood every 
limb and twig and leaf, if only its 
protoplasm is not poisoned by indif- 
ference or “intelligent prejudice.” 
Tf out of the ether we see evolved 
all that we know as intelligence, 
consciousness, imagination, will, 
faith, love, personality, we know 
that in the nature of things in it 
must reside all of these and infinite- 
ly more. And so science is, or need 
be, in no way destructive of any of 
these. It, on the other hand, but 
deepens their intensity and adds to 
their effectiveness as a motive force 
in the upward trend of life. 
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FREEDOM FOR THE FILIPINOS* 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN, 


IT am to begin this morning a series 
of sermons on “popular fallacies.” 
The first of this series contains the 
most Momentous issue that is before 
the American people to-day, an issue 
in which-great moral principles are 
involved and which therefore justi- 
fies tha pulpit in dealing with it. 
text I take two notable 
phrases, one from a great speech, a 
speech that future generations, when 
they recall these times which are try- 
ing the souls of men, will read with 
gratitude, enthusiasm and pride; 
a speech recently delivered by the 
chief executive of this nation, and 
in which are these words: “duty de- 
termines destiny, and destiny which 
results from duty performed may 
bring anxiety and peril, but never 
failure or dishonor.” 


For a 


With these inspiring words, I want 
to couple three others from the no- 
blest hymn of our century, the “Re- 
cessional” of Kipling (whose recov- 
‘ery has brought rejoicing to every 
heart that is familiar with his name), 
“Lest we forget!” “Lest we forget!” 


No candid, impartial student of 
the present crisis can deny for one 
moment that we are in great danger 
to-day of forgetting who we are and 
what we stand for; in great danger 
of forgetting that national life de- 
pends on equity before prosperity, 


upon patriotism before profits, upon 
justice before growth. <A great 
danger there is, that in the intoxica- 
tion of victory, afflicted with intense 
self-consciousness, all the world 
talking about us and old England 
patting us on the back, we shall for- 
get our mission, and the fate of the 
nation, which to-day is trembling in 
the balance, bring irreparable wrong 
in its train. 

I find this danger indicated no- 
where so explicitly, so unmistakably 
as in the popular notion that ‘“Ameri- 
ca will prosper no matter how we 
settle this Philippine problem,”—a 
popular fallacy as pernicious as it is 
erroneous. 

In order that you shall not misun- 
derstand the purpose of this dis- 
course, let me say at once that I do 
not intend to deal with any political 
doctrines such as that of “equali- 
ty” or of ‘the consent of the gov- 
erned,” or of “representation as the 
basis of taxation,’’—political doc- 
trines about the meaning of which 
able and honest men have always 
differed. 

Ido not intend to discuss any 
purely political or purely economic 
question, but rather an ethical ques- 
tion that lies back of both the politi- 
cal and the economic. It is not my 
purpose to offer any solution of the 
Philippine problem, for I believe 
with President McKinley that “no 
one can tell to-day what is best for 


them or for us. I know no one at 


*The greater part of this article is from the stenographic report of a discourse délivered Sunday, 


Feb. 5th, at Tacoma and at Seattle. 
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this hour who is wise enough or suf- 
ficiently informed to determine what 
form of government will best sub- 
serve their interests and our inter- 
ests, their and our well-being. If 
we knew everything by intuition— 
and I sometimes think that there are 
those who believe that if we do not, 
they do—we should not need in- 
formation; but, unfortunately, most 
of us are not, in that happy state.” 

Nevertheless, while.no one knows 
the solution, we do know that in 
solving it we cannot ignore certain 
American ethical principles and 
ideals without jeopardizing the sta- 
bility of the Republic and filching 
the fair front of our democracy. To 
be as explicit as possible let me put 
my refutation of the fallacy we are 
considering under three heads: 

1. America, as a republic. can- 
not prosper unless we keep true to 
three cardinal principles of our 
American life,—Freedom, Justice 
and Brotherhood... These three prin- 
ciples or ideals represent America’s 
vision to-day, and “where there is 
no vision the people perish,” a sub- 
lime Hebrew saying nearly 3,000 
years old, but a saying the truth of 
which has been confirmed again and 
again in the history of both nations 
and individuals. ‘Where there is 
no vision the people perish,” or, in 
the language of President Jordan, 
of Stanford University, “the nation 
which forgets its ideals will have de- 
.cay meted out to it by the fates when 
the shouting and the tumult dies,’ ” 


2. America cannot prosper unless 
we stay on the same high level to 
which the nation rose at the begin- 
ning of this war. Not for conquest, 
but to extend the boundaries of free- 
dom, was the sole and explicit mo- 
tive which governed the nation in 
The 
crisis in the Philippines demands that 
we stay on the level of that sublime 


summoning her sons to war. 


purpose. The Filipinos have demon- 
strated that they do care for freedom. 
This unholy and humiliating war at 
Manila was opened by the Filipinos 
because they feared, and justly I 
think, that we had imperialistic de- 
signs upon them, and so, before it 
was too late they determined to 
strike one more blow for freedom. 
I suspect the popular notion of these 
people is that they are nothing but - 
a horde of wild savages, not unlike 
our North American Indians. But 
what are the facts concerning them? 
Let those who know speak. 

Gen. Merritt tells us that these 
people are not naturally belligerent, 
that they 
amiable and exceedingly docile. So 


are naturally peaceful, 


intense is their desire for freedom 
that during the last one hundred 
years they have made twelve succes- 
sive attempts to secure it. Thissame 
authority tells us that while a large 
portion of these people are only 
semi-civilized, nevertheless they have 
many of the marks of a superior peo- 
ple. He says that the capacities of 
these people have had no chance to 
grow, because for three centuries 
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they have been under Spanish rule. 
But what the capacities of these peo- 
ple are is shown in their wish for 
freedom, in their wish for education, 
in their native industries, some of 
which they have developed to a re- 
markable degree, more particularly 
the manufacture of linen fabrics and 
materials finer even than silk. 

Our vice-consul general at Hong 
Kong, Mr. E. Wildman, says: **They 
are advanced in the arts of civiliza- 
tion far beyond the native races of 
our own continent. Theyare indus- 
trious; they make the soil produc- 
tive; they understand the method of 
developing to their best maturity 
the native fruits, the cocoanut, the 
banana, the mango, and even raising 
potatoes and apples of an inferior 
They build 
houses; they make and mix paints; 
they carve in wood; they work in 
iron; they make skilful machinists, 
good mill hands, barbers, servants, 
and day-laborers, and they worship 
God. They respect morality; they 
love their homes and their children. 
They make successful merchants, 
scholars, divines, and in music their 
talent is universal. 


substantial 


quality. 


As manufactur- 
ers and weavers their skill is won- 
They utilize the palm, the 
bamboo, the abaca-plant, the cocoa- 
fibre, for food, clothing and 
household utensils innumerable, All 
this I assert from observation and in- 


derful. 
nut 
vestigation, and not from hearsay. 


As soldiers they have shown them- 
selves capable of splendid achieve- 


ment, daring and heroism for a 
hundred years and more.” 

My distinguished friend, Mr. Wm. 
M. Salter, of the Chicago Ethical 
Society, in a recent lecture referred 
to the six objects for which the Fil- 
ipinos rose in revolution two years 
ago as indicating that they are not 
all savages: (1) The expulsion of 


the monastic orders, which even 
Catholic authorities admit practice 
fearful abuses; (2) the abolition of 
the governor general’s arbitrary 
power to punish without accusation, 
trial or sentence; (3) the restoration 
to the natives of lands held by the 
religious orders; (4) limitation of 
the arbitrary powers of the civil 
court; (5) no arrest without judge’s 
warrant; (6) abolition of the sixteen 
days per annum compulsory labor. 
What these people can accomplish 
is shown once more, in. the extem- 
pore government which they set up 
a short time ago, a government 
which sent an embassy to the Paris 
Peace Conference, stating that the 
fifteen provinces of that government 
are characterized by order and by 
peace, and these, by the way, have 
not been broken except by this up- 
rising, for which our delay and ir- 
resolution are directly responsible. 
That extempore government has its 
seat at Malalos, about forty miles 
from Manila. There it is that the Phil- 
ippine congress sits, in an old Span- 
Note that of the eighty 
or more members of this congress: 


seventeen are graduates of Huropean 


ish church. 


a 
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universities. The president is 4 
graduate of the University — of 
Madrid, and also of the University 
He has taken de- 
grees in the faculty of law and in 
the faculty of theology. He has 
written a book on the manners and 


of Salamanca. 


customs of the people of Luzon,—a 
book of sufficient worth to be trans- 
lated into German. 

The principal person in this gov- 
ernment is Aguinaldo,a man with 
characteristics and traits not like 
those that we have been accustomed 
to read of in our daily newspapers. 
Meagre as our exact knowledge of 
him is, we do know that Aguinaldo 
isa man of intelligence, of educa- 
tion, prudent, far-sighted, brave; a 
man of remarkable executive ability, 
shown in this more than anything 
else, that until Feb. 5th he had prac- 
tically all of the Philippine islands, 
except the city of Manila, under 
the native government. As a milt- 
tary organizer, his capacity is no less 
remarkable, for he raised an insur- 
gent army which succeeded in cap- 
turing 15,000 Spaniards. 

Now, I frankly admit that this 
government is not an ideal govern- 
ment, that it represents not all the 
people, but only those that are more 
enterprising, progressive and alert. 
Yet such as it is it ought to be ap- 
preciated, and as it promises improve- 
ment under the helpful counsels of 
our own statesmen, it ought to be 
encouraged by every true American. 
Let us not forget that the freedom 
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of democracy, which is a working 
principle for us, is bound to become 
at last a working principle for all 
nations. Let us not forget the 
proverb, ‘noblesse oblige,” which, 
applied to our problem, simply 
means respect for the Filipinos’ de- 
sire for freedom and protection of 
them in their enjoyment and use of 
freedom. Prosper, indeed, America 
will, if in her settlement of this grave 
issue she proclaims and proves her 
end and object to be not mastery but 
emancipation, not self aggrandize- 
ment, but service; not to conquer 
but to elevate, to educate and to pre- 
pare the people for self-government. 

3. America cannot prosper unless 
we prove that we do not believe in 
That is what 
imperialism means to-day. Three 


FORCIBLE expansion. 


weeks ago the meaning of imperial- 
ism was uncertain. but now its mean- 
ing is unmistakably clear. People 
talk about expansion, about the in- 
nate desire for development which a 
progressive people instinctively feels. 
But is there not a necessary limit to 
such expansion set, for America in 
I believe 


in expansion, but not in the forcible 


her principle of freedom? 


- subjection of the Philippines, and if 


that price be paid for expansion 
America ceases to be a republic and 
takes her place among the empires, 
of which the world already has too 
many. The core of imperialism is 
lordship, mastery, indifference to 
Whosoever believes 


freedom. in 


FORCIBLE expansion, in denying lib- 
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erty to those who care for it enough 
to fight for it, is an imperialist. 
Whosoever repudiates the purpose 
of eventually doing for the Philip- 
pines what*we have done for Cuba 
is an imperialist. 

You see, then, that at the bottom 
of this great issue, isan ETHICAL ques- 
tion. Prior to the question of ex- 
pansion’ is the question of human 
rights. Before we talk of how much 
territory we can get, we have to ask 
HOW are we willing to getit? Before 
we consider extending the markets of 
America and opening them up for 
foreign trade, we have to consider the 
terms on which we are willing to 
extend them, whether or not we shall 
open these markets at the cost of an- 
other people’s liberty. I can see no 
prosperity ahead for us unless the 
spirit that animates the ,nation in its 
solution of this problem be that in- 
dicated in the noble speech of our 
chief executive. 


Hear the glowing words spoken 
by President McKinley only two 
weeks ago at Boston: 

“No imperial designs lurk in the 
Ame rican mind. They are alien to 
American sentiment, thought and 
purpose. Our priceless principles 
undergo no chan e under a tropical 
sun. They go with the flag. 


“Why read ye not the changeless truth, 
The free can conquer but to saye?”’ 


“Our concern was not fot territory 
or trade or empire, but for the peo- 
ple whose interests and destiny, with- 
out our willing it, had been put in 


our hands. It was with this feeling 
that from the first day to the last 
not one word or line went from the 
Executive in Washington to our 
military and naval commanders at 
Manila or to our Peace Commis- 
sioners at Paris that did not put as 
the sole purpoge to be kept in mind 
the welfare and the happiness and 
the r1cHTs of the inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands.” 

“That ratified treaty now commits 
the free and enfranchised Filipinos 
to the guiding hand and liberalizing 
influences, the generous sympathies, 
the uplifting education, not of their 
but of their 
American emancipators.” 


American masters, 

Contrast the spirit and temper of 
this speech with that of two-thirds of 
the newspapers in the country, ad- 
vocating as they have (according to 
a recent census) a “forward policy,” 
imperialism or forcible expansion. Is 
it any wonder then that the Filipinos 
How 
could they resist such a suspicion, 
seeing the attitude of two-thirds of 
the newspapers and seeing that no 
official statement of our intention re- 
garding the islands has been made? 
Can any sight be more grim and 
fearful than that of America engaged 
in war with a people craving liberty? 
People call the Filipinos “rebels,” 
yet what are they doing but the very 
thing we did in 1776. Indeed the 
relation we hold to the Philippines 
to-day is quite analagous to that held 
by England toward us at the time 


suspected imperial designs? 


~ a 


form of ‘fanatical’ patriotism. 
P 
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of the revolution. And just as his- 
tory has proved that the true patriots 
in England were men like Pitt and 
Burke, who told England that she 
was doing wrong, so I believe his- 
tory will that America’s 
true patriots to-day are they who 
are telling her she has done wrong. 
Il am not of those da? say, “My 
country, right or wrong.” 


prove 


That isa 
Nor 
do I deem it the part of atrue patriot 
to be silent when his country goes 
wrong. The measure of a man’s 
love of vountry is the depth of his 
desire to see her go right when she 
is going wrong, to keep her true to 
her own highest ideals. It is one of 
the marks of a gentleman that when 
he has done wrong he is ready to ad- 
mit the fact and regret that ae is to 
blame. Why should nota nation be 
as chivalric as a gentleman in mak- 
ing alike confession? England gave 
the world a glowing example(cited by 
Salter) of such chivalry when, under 
the lamented Gladstone, she admitted 
her mistake in the Transvaal, grant- 
ing to the oppressed farmers the 
rights she had denied them.* Why 
should not emulate 


Why should 
we not manfully admit that we erred 


America 
England’ s example? 


in not knowing and expressing our 
intentions regarding the Philippine 


islands early enough to have pre- 


vented these inhabitants from taking 
up arms against us? They would 
never have thought of opening this 


Manila war had we made one single 


explicit official declaration of our 
purpose, had we given them one 
clear-cut statement of our intention 
not to conquer them but to help 
them and do for them eventually 
what we have done for Cuba. Every 
hour’s prolongation of this ignoble 
and unholy war deepens the disgrace 
into which our country has fallen. 
The nation cannot make up its mind 
any too soon as to what it means to 
do with these islands. A commission 
has been appointed to investigate 
the existing political, industrial and 
social conditions of the people. The 
report of that committee is anxiously 
awaited by every American patriot. 
If it shall state that the Filipinos are 
in a position to take care of them- 
selves, to resume the orderly and 
peaceful government existing pre- 
vious to Feb. 5th, then assuredly the 
only honorable, noble and glorious 
thing for America to do is to recall 
from the 
Philippines except those needed to 


every soldier and sailor 


protect the islands against aggression 
or interference frotin without, and to 
aid their people in every possible 
way toward improving the oe ern- 
ment they have. 

Which will America choose? Im- 
I be- 
soln that “at heart the 
people desire the right,” and what- 


perialism or Americanism? 
lieve with Li 


ever else may be “right” in the pres- 


_ent crisis, this: much is certain, that 


it means freedom, protection and 
counsel for the Filipinos. 
Our chief executive has expressed 


*The chivalry then displayed loses none of its moral quality because the results were not those 


expected. 
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his wish that we might give these 
people a chance, because to give 
every mana chance is the founda- 
tion of the United States. Let us, 
then, sustain President McKinley in 
that wish. Let us forget our fortune 
in our destiny and let our destiny be 
determined by our duty. 


A BELATED STATESMAN. 


BY J. H. SHERWOOD. 

In arecent address a certain United 
States Senator, Beveridge of Indi- 
ana, in thanking the legislature for 
his election, used language which 
imphed there was no,other religion 
but the Christian. Such statements 
are quite common among bigots and 
ignorant persons. Washington was 
explicit on this matter and in one of 
his state papers declared that this 
nation was not Jewish, Mohammedan 
or Christian. As the Father of this 
republic was in entire accord with 
Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Paine 
and others, who laid the foundation 
of this great nation so broad as to in- 
clude all religions, it is evident that 
the senator who is ignorant of this fact 
needs to inform himself on such im- 
portant matters. 


E DITO RVAIZ: 


PULPIT FREEDOM. 

No minister can be said to enjoy 
the privilege of freedom if by the 
utterance of what free investigation 
has discovered he feels the danger 


of losing his pulpit. To grant him 


freedom of inquiry, to expect it of him 
and then to turn him out if he lives 
up to his privilege, is to make ita 
mockery. Judging from our own ex- 
perience and that of others which 
has been brought to our notice, we 
conclude that in no Christian church 
whatever can a minister count on the 
privilege of free speech without 
simultaneously jeopardizing the re- 
tention of his pulpit. Whosoever 
would enjoy his coveted freedom 
without the slightest sense of fear, 
must take his stand on an independ- 
ent platform. Nowhere else can he 
have guaranteed that right of pulpit 
freedom, without which no preacher 
can fulfil his mission in the modern 
world. No man can tell what his 
thoughts on a given question may 
be at any future time, and if he 
would have peace of conscience he 
must needs prepare himself for it by 
refusal to occupy any pulpit where- 
in he cannot utter freely and fear- 
lessly, without any risk of dismissal, 
his own honest thought. 


cure in a Unitarian pulpit? 


Is he se- 

No, for 
the day might come (as it has for 
several Unitarian preachers) when he 
might feel that the names ‘“Chris- 
tian” and “Unitarian” no longer 
honestly represent his religious posi- 
tion. But no Unitarian church will 
grant him the privilege of dropping 
those names and yet keeping his pul- 
pit. Only in that church which 
plants itself on freedom ALONE, un- 
compromised by simultaneous alle- 
giance to Christianity or any of its 
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sects, and which demands of its min- 
ister primarily the deliverance of his 
message, WHATEVER IT MAY BE, is 
pulpit freedom a reality. 


We took occasion six Sundays ago 
to discuss the ethics of the Philip- 
pine problem in the pulpit. It raised 
the question of the propriety of the 
pulpit in dealing with the present 
crisis in the nation’s histéry, or with 
any great issue on which public 
thought is divided. Conscious that 
all political, economical and indus- 
trial issues have an ethical aspect and 
almost always involve great moral 
principles it seemed to us not only 
our right but our duty to devote at 
least one discourse to a discussion of 
this most momentous question now 
What 
under heaven, we would ask, is the 


before the American people. 


pulpit for if not to help in the forma- 
tion of a public opinion that shall be 
both wise and just? And was there 
ever a time when the need for that 
sort of public opinion was so impera- 
tive as it isto-day? This Philippine 
issue is to be settled by congress and 
congress is the voice, the judgment, 
the conscience of the American peo- 


ple. 


site just now is the development of 


Therefore, the supreme requi- 


a public opinion that shall express 
itself through congress and lead, not 
to the at present threatening dis- 
grace of the nation, but to its ever- 
lasting honor and glory. Shame 
then upon any pulpit that keeps 


silent in such an hour of peril. Free- 


dom, justice, brotherhood, these are 
the great moral principles at stake 
in this issue, and to deal with the 
practical operation of these princi- 
ples in our national and private life 
is the supreme justification for the 
existence of the pulpit. 


The distinguished editor of “Tur 
OurLooK” questions the advisability 
of ministers preaching on problems 
of great public interest in which 
politics and economies are involved. 
He thinks they should be “dealt with 
very rarely, if, indeed, at all.” We 
dissent from that opinion most em- 
phatically yet respectfully. We 
would prefer to go back to the pa- 
rental warehouse in which we earned, 
during college vacations, five dollars 
a week, acquiring business expe- 
rience, than to stay in the ministry 
another day on the terms indicated 
in the editorial of “Tur Ovurioox.” 

Why should any preacher hesitate 
to speak on the Philippine problem, 
seeing that three great ethical prin- 
ciples lie at its root? Is it because 
they fear the non-agreement of cer- 
members with the 
views expressed? We believe it is. 


tain influential 
Alas, that any religious organization 
should be grounded on agreement 
of opinion! 
the vast majority of them. 


But such is the case in 
We hold 
that the pulpit neecs emancipation 
and that the way to secure itis. by 
the adoption of mutual freedom of 
thought and of speech as the basis 


of organization. Let the minister 
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be expected not to preach given doc- 
trines already accepted by his peo- 
ple, but rather let him be appointed 
a committee of one to investigate, 
study and solve to the best of his 
ability the practical, moral and re- 
ligious questions he presents to his 
people and let them be free to reject 
or accept what he freely speaks. 
Such, in our judgment, is the only 
ideal basis of religious organization 
and when it becomes generally adopt- 
ed the pulpit will regain the power 
and prestige it has too long lost. 
A. W. M. 


BIBLE-INSPIRATION. 

It is not evident that the writers 
of the New Testament ever thought 
that they were taking part in the 
making of a literature that should 
after years be considered Scripture 
and of equal or even higher author- 
ity than the Old Testament. It is 
known that the New Testament was 
used in the churches for many years 
before it was looked uponas equal 
in authority with the old. 

The writers of the Bible seem.to 
have no such thoughtas that they were 
in the possession of all truth for all 
time. They seem to have been of one 
mind in regard to a good time com- 
ing when “All should know him from 
the least to the greatest.” ‘When 
righteousness should cover the earth 
as the waters cover the sea.” Jesus 
told his followers that the spirit of 
truth would come and guide into all 
truth; that the works that he did 


they should do also, and greater 
works should they do. : 


The passage that has been mainly 
relied upon to prove the doctrine of 
the special infallibility of the Bible, 
when examined reads as the new ver- 
sion has it: “Every scripture (writ- 
ing) given by inspiration of God is 
profitable for doctrine,” etc. This 
will apply to the present as well as 
to the past. When it was written 
the New Testament did not exist. 
All good thoughts were in men’s 
minds first, and came in a natural 
way, as they do now. To deny this 
is the worst kind of atheism, for it 
denies the ever-living God and 
leaves us but the record of a God 
who manifested himself to a people 
much inferior to those of to-day, both 
in their intellectual and moral status. 
To deny that God has some means of 
revealing himself to all His children 
is to refuse to believe that He ever 
did so reveal himself; for all those 
to whom He did make a revelation 
agree in two things—that He is un- 
changeable, and that He has and 
will continue to reveal himself till all 
shall know Him. The modern writ- 
ers believe that they are inspired. 
Whittier exhorts us to hold fast to 
the good things of the past, but adds 
thereto “whatever bard has sung or 
seer has told of, when in hours of 
trance and dream they saw the happy 
isles of prophesy.” Holmes says: 
“Tf word of mine another’s gloom 


has brightened, through my dumb 
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lips the heaven-sent message came.” 
Saxe says: 


“The poet’s dreams are but the dim provision 
Of blessings that shall be.” 


Lowell says: 


“God sends His teachers into every age, 
To every clime, and to every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth 
And shape of mind, nor givesthe realm of Truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race.” 
R. BM. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


SEATTLE. 


On Sunday evening, Feb. 26th, 
Mr. Martin closed the three months 
lecture course, conducted with the 
hope that it would culminate in an 
organization similar to the Tacoma 
“Free Church of Universal Re- 
ligion.” That hope has been real- 
ized while another month’s lecturing 
was in progress, and the Pacific 
Northwest has now two societies 
dedicated to a Religion, “really uni- 
versal in its principles and as broad 
as humanity in its boundaries.” After 
a series of Monday afternoon meet- 
ings, held in the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, plans for organization 
were sufficiently advanced to admit 
reports on “constitution and by- 
laws,” on “trustees” and on “name” 
to be presented at the close of the 
lecture on Sunday, March 12th, All 
three reports 
adopted. The three main articles of 
the Constitution read as follows: 

ARTICLE I. Name—The name of this 
organization shall be “Society for Uni- 
versal Religion.” 


were unanimously 


ART. 11. Objects—The objects of thiS 
Society shall be:— 

1. To promote thecause of free, spiri- 
tual and universal religion, indepen- 
dent of the sectarian religions, yet con- 
serving the universal and permanent 
elements in all religions. 

2. To pursue truth in the field of 
ethics and religion by methods in har- 


mony with the spirit of exact science, 


recognizing the scientific method as the 
final criterion of truth. 

3. To aim atthe realization of the 
highest moral ideal of humanity, both 
in the individual and in society. 

4. To cultivate and disseminate the 
spirit of justice, reverence, peace and 
love. 


Art, 11. Membership—All persons 
in sympathy with the afore-mentioned 
objects shall, on signing the constitu- 
tion, become members of the Society. 

The trustees elected to administer 
the affairs of the society are EH. C. 
Hughes, Jacob Furth and G. W. 
Dickinson to serve three years, R. 
Winsor, W. F. Braggins and David 
B. Porter to serve two years, Griffith 
Davies, Joseph D. Jones and Fred- 
erick Myer to serve one year. 

The average attendance for the 
past six weeks has increased to about 
400, of which two-thirds are men. 
Nearly 100 were enrolled as charter 
members of the Society. 


TACOMA. 


At the close of the service Sunday 
morning, March 12th, Mr. Martin 
presented the following resolutions, 
prepared in response to the enthusi- 
astic reception given his discourse of 
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the preceding Sunday. The resolu- 
tions were adopted without a single 
dissenting vote. 


Whereas, The great issue now be- 
fore the American people will remain 
unsettled until congress acts, and 


Whereas, Public opinion is the 
judgment, the voice of congress; 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of 
this Society that the aspirations of 
the Filipinos towards freedom should 
be respected, and,when demonstrated 
that they are prepared for self-rule, 
the same rights of self-government, 
granted by the administration to 
Cuba, be also conceded to the Phil- 
ippine islands; 


Resolved, That the only consist- 
ent and honorable course of the 
United States is to make the princi- 
ples of freedom, justice and brother- 
hood the supreme controlling factors 
in the settlement of this issue, pro- 
tecting the Filipinos against ageres- 
sion from without and helping them 
in their exercise of self-government; 


Resolved, That the ministers of 
other churches in this city be asked 
to bring this great ethical issue be- 
fore their people to the end that this 
community may contribute its quota 
to a public opinion that shall be both 
wise and just; 

Resolved, That a copy of these 
resolutions be sent to each member 
of congress from the State of Wash- 
ington. 


The O. B. Frothingham Fraternity 
at its March meeting was addressed 
by Lieut. Hans Giese, Imperial Ger- 
man consul, on ‘Personal Experi- 
ences in Tropical Africa.” Foran 
hour the thirty-seven gentlemen 
present listened to a carefully pre- 
pared address, delivered in part 
without notes and eliciting at its 
close a hearty round of well-merited 
applause. At this meeting the prac- 
tical value of the organization was - 
demonstrated by the fruitful discus- 
sion of several matters relating to 
the administration. of the affairs of 
the church, a large proportion of the 
members taking part in the discus- 
sion. 


The following persons have joined 
the First Free Church of Tacoma 
during March: 

Mrs. L. S. Davis, 1912 L. St. 

W. C. Barnhart, 907 No. K St. 

J. M. Hughes, 9154 Yakima Ave. 

Mrs. Irene N. Olds, 1004 No, J St. 

Miss Florence C. Olds, 58 Cliff 
Ave. 

Mrs. R. E. Frye, 1121 A St. 

Charles S. Crowell, 3711 No. 30th 
Street. 

Mrs. F. Philip, 120 No. E St. 

Dr. Ira H. Chapman, 806 Tacoma 
avenue. 

Mrs. Ira H. Chapman, 306 Tacoma 


avenue. 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Rev. R. B. Marsh, minister of the 
Free Church here, has not yet re- 
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gained his health sufficiently to be 
able to resume his Sunday services. 
But he continues the preparation of 
weekly sermons for the ‘Peoria 
Journal,” published every Sunday, 
thus rendering invaluable service to 


our Cause in that section of the 


country. His last discourse, entitled 
“Lord Kitchener and Christianity,” 
We 
trust that we may then report Mr. 


will appear in the next issue. 


Marsh’s complete restoration to good 
health. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES AND 
GEN. LORD KITCHENER. 


BY R. B. MARSH. 


The claim that Christianity is a 
universal religion, that it is suited to 
all ages and nations, that it is des- 
tined.to overthrow all others, and 
flourish throughout the world, has 
received a severe blow in the de- 
cision of the English government 
through Lord Kitchener, in the Sou- 
dan. About fifteen years ago the 
Catholic and Protestant missionaries 
were driven out by the dervish in- 
surrection. They were 
plans to again occupy that portion 
of Central Africa, when Gen. Lord 
Kitchener declared that vast depend- 


making 


ency of Great Britain closed against 
all Christian missionaries, for some 
years, at least. This is with the full 
approval of the government; and 
Lord Cromer, plenipotentiary in 
Egypt, has assured the chiefs and 
sheiks at Omdurman, Berber and 
other cities on the Upper Nile that 
there will be no interference by the 
British with the Mohammedan re- 
ligion and customs. He even as- 
sured them that the money pledged 
by the British people had been con- 
tributed to found a college as a 
worthy memorial of Gen. Gordon at 
Khartoum, in which only technical 
education would be given, and noth- 
ing in the course would be calcu- 
lated to wean pupils from the faith 


of their fathers. 
three centuries of experience, and 
that now rules over a larger number 


England, after 


of Moslems than any other power, 
has come to the conclusion that 
Christian missionaries are a_ hin- 
drance, not a help, in governing and 
civilizing such people. This isa 
suggestion to us in our dealings with 
such peoples. Itis a confession that 
for some people another than the 
Christian religion is best. 

England now seems to understand 
that all these religions have for their 
object the elevation of morals and 
the bettering of the race, even if 
they do not teach our idea of a fu- 
ture state. It is only since Gen. 
Lord Kitchener’s great victory that 
the government has had the courage 
to make its policy public. It has in- 
terfered with the native religions 
only so far as humanity demands, 
such as the practice of burning wid- 
ows with their deceased husbands, 
with the open slave market, and 
The initial ideas 
of all the great religions are the 
same—kindness, mercy, helpfulness, 
consideration for the common wel- 
fare—all else has been the work of 
priests, to make themselves neces- 
sary. 

The missionaries boast that though 
the number of adherents or converts 
is small, that they have induced 
many to lose faith in their religion, 
weakened its hold upon them. The 
government believes that this isa 


great injury. The religion of these 


slave mutilations. 
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people restrains them morally and 
makes them better subjects, and 
these religions are good for these 
people. The story of Buddha’s self- 
sacrifice affects them to seek a self- 
denying life, and to live pure and 
simple lives. The religion of Islam 
forbids the use of 


liquor, and inculcates honesty and 


intoxicating 


all virtues, except monogamy. The 
people who give their money so free- 
ly to foster missionary enterprises 
have been greatly deceived. They 
have been misled in regard to the 
character of the religions they have 
tried to supplant, and in the num- 
ber and character of the converts to 
Christianity. These have been few 
and of a poor quality. The low and 
ignorant, the poor have professed 
Christ for bread, or for place. 

One reason the natives will not 
accept Christianity is found in their 


They 


do not care to accept a religion that 


deepest and best affections. 


promises them a heaven, but assures 
them that all their ancestors, and all 
but the few who accept this new 
doctrine are in an endless hell, with- 
out hope, and forever beyond the 
aid of their friends; they would pre- 
fer to stand their chance with those 
they love, as Gen. Grant preferred 
to stand his chance with the majori- 
tyo. The missionary board has time 
and again, within my recollection, 
refused to send out any man who 
believed that the heathen who had 
never heard the gospel might have 


* another chance after death; they 


have sent forth only the narrowest 
and most orthodox. Of course, there 
is a hope of greater energy in the 
ease of one who believes that all but 
the few he can rescue are certainly 
bound for hell. The Universalists 
sent out a missionary to Japan, a 
good man. He found asmall organ- 
ization of Unitarians there doing a 
good work on what he deemed the 
same lines, and wrote home that he 
thought best that they should work 
together, as there were so many 
Christian sects there contending one 
against the other and confusing the 


The self-ap- 
pointed bishops of the Universalist 


minds of the people. 


church raised their voices in holy 
protest; the money had been pledged 
for a Universalist church, and as one 
said: “If we buy an orange we don’t 
want an apple.” So this missionary 
came home, and is now running an 
every-day church in Boston. It 
soon appeared that to glorify the de- 
nomination, not to help the people, 


The 


more ignorant and narrow a man is 


was the object of this mission. 


the more sectarian he is; so there 
are all of these hostile churches con- 
tending one against another; and 
this is the more disastrous with a 
people who have a large degree of 
toleration among themselves in re- 
gard to their native religions. 

Do I think Christianity has any- 
thing good to offer the world? Yes, 
I do. The world needs the truth 
that has come to it through all its 
prophets of all ages and nations. 
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The best of all makes up the great 
bible of the ages. The fault is to be 
exclusive, not to recognize that there 
are other prophets than Jesus, that 
God has sent his teachers to every 
age and race of men with the form 
of truth best fitted to their shape 
and mold of mind. The atheism is 
the worst that believes that God has 
committed only to us the necessary 
truth without which all must perish. 
1t is worse than atheism, it is having 
a bad God, a partial God, a God of 
The heathen, 
as they are called, have something 
to offer us, and we to offer them. To 
tell a heathen that following his best 
guides both from within and without 
has left him under the wrath and 
condemnation of God, fit only for 
hell, is a crime too fearful to con- 
template, and does more harm than 
Christianity can do good. 


caste and narrowness. 


If we had the courage and honesty 
to teach only the best part of Chris- 
tianity, and to praise and accept the 
truth in these other religions, reject- 
ing the parts that ought to be out- 
grown, we.might do the heathen 
good and receive good from them. 
It will be worth a wise man’s time 
to see just how our theology affects 
the minds of men to whom it is alto- 
gether new. The simple fact is, 
gathered from many sources, that it 
is rare that a grown-up heathen ac- 
cepts Christianity, that only the poor 
for the sake of food pretend to, and 
that the higher class never accept it 
in full. The children and feeble- 


minded are the ones that are added 
to their list. 

So, till we can have our largest 
and wisest men go as missionaries, I 
think England does well to exclude 
all. They have to judge of the util- 
ity of missionary work by its effect 
upon the native mind. In the way 
of a high civilization, I fear we have 
little to show any people; though in 
the way of a mechanical and mercan- 
tile civilization we have much. 

I once read a report of a mission- 
ary, in book form, showing the impos- 
sibility of doing the work without 
understanding the language of the 
people. 
terpreter and said to him: “Tell the 
Moslems that unless they forsake 
their prophet and accept Jesus Christ 
as the only Savior and teacher they 
will all go to hell at death.” The 
interpreter said somethiug, and the 
whole company looked pleased and 
applauded. When asked what he 
had told them, he said: “I told them 
that the Englishman says we are all 
brothers, all have the same God, and 
should love one another.” ‘Tell 
them what I told you,” says he. “I 
shall not,” says the interpreter, 
“they would tear me to pieces; tell 
them yourself.” 


He said he engaged an in- 


It seems to me 
that missionary should have been re- 
called and the interpreter hired in 
his place. All missionaries are not, 
perhaps, as bad as this, but I found 
this book in the Sunday School 
library of a Universalist church, and 


it had much more of the same kind 
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We all know that 
this is the fundamental idéa in send- 
ing men out to the heathen; it is not 
to elevate them in the scale of civil- 
ization, but to save their souls. It 


of reading in it. 


seems almost like dreaming to read 
that the English government has for- 
bidden Christian missionaries to en- 
ter the land till they can get the peo- 
ple formed into a good firm govern- 
ment, and well in hand before they 
can be “saved from the wrath of 
God,” as the Christian would put it. 
Whether we shall hear a protest or 
not I cannot tell, but it is quite re- 
markable. The government does 
not think the missionaries would be 
of any use in aiding them in their 
work; they rather fear their influence 
would be the other way. Is it pos- 
sible that all this missionary work 
has been a mistake, that the good 
done has been slight, that it has 
caused the death of many brave men 
and devoted women who might have 
spent themselves in a better cause? 
The millions of money spent in this 
way has not been given with a right 
understanding, it has been given 
with the thought that the only way 
to save the heathen from the wrath 
of God is to convert them to Chris- 
tianity, and that thought is in itself 
the most heathen of any that could 
be conceived. God cannot be so neg- 
lectful of His duty nor so dependent 
upon man as to make such a plan of 
salvation. Wouid it not be truer 
and more honoring to God to believe 
and teach that He has other ways 


and means of leading and guiding 
His children than the one way which 
seems to our short sight to be His 
only way? 

To search the religions of the 
world to see how nearly their under- 
lying principles agree; to learn that 
God’s highest revelation to man is 
that the only way toserve and please 
Him is to be helpful to one another, 
is the most profitable and reverent 
labor in which we can be engaged. 
When we do this our eyes will be 
open to the beauty and truth of all 
the great religions; and that it is 
better to persuade a man to be a 
good Moslem, or an upright Budd- 
hist, or a faithful adherent of some 
still more ancient form of faith than 
to shake his faith in these and leave 
him without their moral restraint, or 
even to make him a poor kind of 
Christian; for only a poor kind of a 
Christian can be expected from the 
teaching of the kind of missionaries 
we send abroad. 

The missionary Nicholas of Russia 
had great success because he spent 
fifteen years in the Buddhist monas- 
teries, in China, to obtain a profound 
knowledge of the creed which he 
was to combat. The Jesuit mission- 
aries have to some extent followed 
the same plan. Thisis vastly differ- 
ent from the spirit and plan of our 
American missionaries, who have 
treated the native religions as though 
they were of too little importance to 
require thought and study, and have 
treated them as Ingersoll does Chris- 
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tianity. Then if we can have unity 
enough among ourselves not to go 
to the same place with different 
forms of the same religion, but agree 
to work together for the one object, 
leaving out of consideration all minor 
differences and disputes, we may 
succeed in giving our religion a 
firm footing. For myself I think 
that not one of the heathen forms 
of religion is so false, discourag- 
ing and vicious as_ the 
forms of Christianity, such as Cal- 
vinism as taught by the cross-road 


lowest 


preachers. 

This subject is important to us at 
this time; for our denominations are 
planning to convert our new terri- 
tory. Let them remember that the 
priests of one form of Christianity 
have been the greatest oppressors, 
and are most hateful to these peo- 
ple; and that our only chance to 
gain their confidence will be to treat 
them with such consideration and 
kindness that they shall be able to 
see that we regard their well being 
more than all else. To go to them 
with any form of religion that starts 
out with damning to all eternity 
their ancestors and friends who have 
fallen in their mistaken fight with 
us, will be the height of folly; and 
its results disastrous in the extreme, 
We need humility; for we are far 
from being perfect. 


COIN IN ANY REALM. 


BY JAMES H. WEST. 


With place, with gold, with power—oh, ask me 
not 

With these my little hour of life to blot. 

A little hour indeed! and I would fain 

Its moments spend in what is worth its pain. 

What traveler would faint through troublous 
lands 

To gather only what must leave his hands 

The moment that he takes his homeward ship? 

Earth’s goods and gauds give every man the 
slip; 

But wealth of thought, and richer wealth of 
love, 

Must pass for coin in any world above. 

The good to others done while here I strive 

Is all at last that shall my dying shrive; 

And, setting sail. my slight self-conquest’s store 

Is all my freight if I shall come to shore. 


FAITH AND DOUBT. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Faith and doubt are both neces- 
sary states of mind, and both are es- 
sential to progress. Both may be 
abused. Neither separate from the 
Doubt 
leads to inquiry, inquiry to convic- 
tion and knowledge. 


other would insure progress. 


A man who 
never doubts never learns anything 
beyond mere traditional belief. A 
man who has no faith has no posi- 
tiveness, no force, no character and 
no success in life; but faith in ex- 
cess becomes credulity and supersti- 
tion and leads to all kinds of extrav- 
agances in conduct as well as in 
creed. Doubt, which has its proper 
place, in excess becomes unreason- 
ing, and unreasonable incredulity, 
and as such it is fatal to the accept- 
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ance of new thought and the assimi- 
lation of new views and methods. 
To condemn men for their faith or 
their doubts is unwise. These con- 
ditions of mind depend very largely 
upon temperament, education and 
A multitude of cir- 
cumstances combine to form opin- 
Beliefs are not formed by 
One cannot believe 
or disbelieve as he chooses. There 
are thousands of things which one 
would like to believe but in the ab- 
There are a 


environment. 


ions. 
mere volition. 


sence of proof cannot. 
thousand things which one would be 
glad to disbelieve, but which by the 
force of events have to be recog- 
nized as true. 

Belief being a product of inher- 
ited mental conditions and of cir- 
cumstances which cannot be con- 
trolled or determined by the individ- 
ual, is therefore involuntary and can- 
not be a matter of moral merit or 
demerit. It is, of course, agreeable 
to come in contact with those whose 
views are broad, whose spirit is gen- 
erous, and whose attitude is court- 
eous, but such persons are so by 
reason of their nature and of the in- 
dividual and social environment in 
which they live and move. 

The narrow man is so, not by his 
own choice, but by reason of cir- 
cumstances beyond his 
Therefore, nothing can be more ir- 
rational than to attach blame or cen- 
sure to a man’s opinions, be they 


control. 


right or wrong. 


IS A GOOD GOD AND A SUFFERING 
WORLD A CONTRADICTION?* 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


In facing and refuting the popu- 
lar fallacy that a suffering world is 
incompatible with belief in a good 
God, I shall avoid the conventional 
methods of dealing with the ques- 
tion, asking you to accept nothing 
on mere faith, setting up no plea of 
“mystery” and a necessary postpone. 
ment of the problem to a future life, 
taking no refuge in generalities or 
in professional phraseology—meant 
thought 

No real help is to 


to conceal rather than 
to reveal it. 
be gained from any of these methods 
and earnest people are tired of them. 
I shall assume nothing then, but base 
what I have to say on universal facts 
and take no step which those facts 
do not fully justify and I dare to 
believe that by this frank and open 
appeal to your intelligence and to 
the facts, we shall reach conclusions 
that are bothcorrect and comforting. 

The task of reconciling a suffering 
world with a beneficent Deity is one 
of the problems of the ages. The 
founders of the great historical relig- 
ions tried it. Aeschylus and Sopho- 
cles tried it. Danteand Milton tried 
it, but they too failed like their 
predecessors, for no one reads either 
the “Divine Comedy” or “Paradise 
Lost” for the seke of the solution 
they offer of the problem. 


*Fourth in a series of sermons on ‘Popular 
Fallacies,” spoken at Tacoma and at Seattle, 
March 26, 1899. 
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John Stuart Mill, after life-long 
philosophizing on the subject, con- 
cluded that the reconciliation of a 
suffering world witha good God is 
an utter impossibility. Observing 
how Nature smiles and slays simul- 
taneously, how she dons her corona- 
tion robes and in the same instant 
perpetrates the ghastliest atrocities, 
Mill felt forced into scepticism. God, 
he said, cannot be both all-powerful 
and all-good. Either He wishes to 
improve the world and cannot. so 
that His power is impeached, or else 
He can but does not, so that His 
goodness is impeached, In either 
case, thought Mill, He is not the 
kind of God in which we would wish 
to believe. And to-day, following 
in the wake of Mill, come Conway 
and Col. Ingersoll with their brilliant 
rhetoric, painting Nature as a cruel, 
heartless, hideous monster, with eyes 
that flash forth volcanic fire and 
breath exhaling pestilence, miasma 
and disease, the very embodiment of 
ruthless, pitiless power without an 
atom of redeeming justice, good- 
ness or love. In their condemnation 
of the universe these critics enumer- 
ate four forms or types of suffering 
to vindicate the claim that we are 
justified in believing in only “an 
awful Power that neither loves nor 
hates but rolls all things together 
meaninglessly to a common doom.” 
First, they point to the calamities 
caused by the operation of nature’s 
forces. They point to the cyclone, 
hurling hundreds of houses with 


their innocent inmates to indiscrimi- 
nate destraction; to the conflagration 
that reduces whole cities to ashes; to 
the famine devouring men, women 
and children as they lift their hands 
beseechingly to heaven for help; to 
the overcrowded street car breaking 
the braces of the bridge and dashing 
the pleasure-seeking passengers to 
instant death. From these disasters 
of the external world they turn to 
the forms of physical 
and moral evil, disease and crime, 


various 


the ills to which flesh is heir, the tyr- 
annies that have been rampant 
through the ages, the trials and 
temptations that overwhelm us in the 
The third 
type of suffering is that caused by 
the unfulfilled hopes, the unrealized 
ideals, the withheld completions of 
life that mock human effort aud 
make aspiration an illusion. Then, 
as the crowning proof of the truth of 
their contention these critics point to 
death, premature, accidental, sudden 
death, death in all its harrowing, 
heart-breaking forms, raising the 
question of the woman in Kipling’s 
story who, as she stood by the sea- 
shore watching in vain for the return 
of her loved ones, said, “My father, 
my eldest brother, my two nephews, 
and my second sister’s man, would 
you care for any one that took all 
these?” 

Now it must be admitted that ona 
surface view of the world it does 
seem governed on an altogether dif- 
ferent plan from that which we 


struggle for character. 
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would adopt were it in our power to 
govern it. We are tempted to feel 
with Auguste Comte that the earth 
might have been tipped at a different 
angle, or to fancy with Alphonse of 
Castile, that had we been present at 
the creation of the world we could 
have made some excellent sugges- 
tions. But the moment we recall 
the grandest discovery of the modern 
era we see how false this surface 
For in the 
light of evolution it becomes possi- 


view of the universe is. 


ble to harmonize the apparently ir- 
reconcilable, to show that a good 
God and a suffering world is not an 
How 
then does evolution throw light upon 
our problem? By teaching that 
there is not a single needless, aim- 


“intolerable contradiction.” 


less pain in Nature, that not a moth 
or worm is the sport of an arbitrary 
power. Were it otherwise we should 
certainly be compelled to surrender 
the theistic theory of the universe. 
What Tennyson took on faith in 
1850, Darwin in 1859 confirmed, fur- 
nishing data to serve asa rational 
basis for the poet’s faith that “some- 
how good will be the final goal of 
ill,” and that “nothing walks with 
aimless feet.’ Darwin’s -discovery 
demonstrated the right of man 
to believe in ‘one far-off divine 
event, to which the whole creation 
moves.” Evolution has completely 
altered the conception of creation 
taught by the Bible, by Dante and 
Milton and inherited by Ingersoll 
and others of his ilk. The reason 
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why he and they fail to see the fal- 
lacy that lurks in their theory of the 
world. is because they are behind 
the times, becaase they cling toa 
conception of creation forty years 
out of date, conceiving this world as 
a finished product, a finally com- 
pleted creation, wound up like a 
clock to keep true time from the 
day the started. 
Were I compelled to accept that 


pendulum was 


outgrown view of creation I should 
have to take my stand by the side of 
Ingersoll and agree with him that 
“a good God and a_ suffering world 
is a contradiction.” But with evo- 
lution as the key to the universe, I 
relieved of “infidelity” 
taught a most valuable lesson, not to 
judge the world so superficially and 
rashly, to remember that this world 


am and 


is still IN THE MAKING, not a com- 
pleted creation, and that I have no 
right to judge it until it is finished. 
The creative process is still in pro- 
gress, and just as one would not 
condemn an orchard because 
fruit was bitter in June, but would 
wait until October before passing 


its 


sentence upon it, so the universe is 
not to be judged in its June; judg- 
ment must be suspended till the au- 
tumn of the evolutionary. process 
has been reached. 
servatory is an unsightly plant. One 
ignorant of its nature, is led to ask 
“why keep so hideous an object 
with special care?” To which the 
gardener replies, “wait, it will yet 
bear blossoms, it is a night-blooming 


Tn yonder con- 
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cereus.” Several months elapse and 
lo, one night the plant puts forth all 
its beauty. And that one night in 
which the cereus showed what it was 
destined to be justified all the un- 
sightliness and barrenness of the pre- 
ceding months. So it is with regard 
to all the dark, ugly facts of the past 
history of the earth, facts that seemed 
to have no meaning, to lead to no goal, 
they may be fully justified in the glo- 
rious consummation of evolution’s 
work; nay, they are already re- 
deemed in what we see even at this 
stage of the process. 

But it may be urged, granting 
that the universe is not yet com- 
pleted, that the process of creation 
is still incomplete, is not the process 
Should not a 
Goop God have arranged for the evo- 
lution of the universe with better 
Should He not have 
avoided all the physical and moral 
evils, all the trials and tribulations 


a very costly one? 


economy? 


in which the creation has groaned 
and travailed? Should not the great 
Evolutionist have provided for evo- 
lution without the disasters attendant 
upon Nature’s processes, such as 
earthquakes and cyclones, without 
the temptations that beset and en- 
snare us, without the heartache that 
comes from unfulfilled hopes and as- 
pirations, without the harrowing 
forms in which the arch-fiend death 
so often appears? A. satisfactory 
refutation of the fallacy we are con- 
sidering requires a candid, rational, 
truthful reply to these questions. 


Let us see then if there is any pre- 
ventible evil. physical or moral, in 
Nature; if it lies within the scope of 
omnipotence to prevent that small 
fraction of the world’s suffering 
which is not of human origin; for 
nearly nine-tenths of the suffering 
in the world is of man’s causing and 
therefore preventible. In this con- 
nection it should be noted that most 
of us greatly exaggerate existing 
eviland suffering. We read Tenny- 
son’s description of “Nature, red in 
tooth and claw,” etc., and we at 
once picture this earth as the scene 
of wholesale merciless carnage; for- 
getting that this description is but 
the poetry of a highly sensitive, im- 
aginative writer and by no means 


The 
truth is that the painful sensations ex- 


a faithful portraiture of facts. 


perienced in the brute creation are 
exceedingly few compared with 
all those that mean pleasure and joy 
of mere existence. 
the wretchedness and 
squalor of the poorest people in our 
large cities, we instinctively attribute 
to them the sensitiveness we feel 
ourselves, forgetting that they do 


So again, when 
observing 


not share our capacity for suffering, 
that their nervous system does not 
respond to conditions as does ours. 
Let us give them sympathy, pity 
and intelligent help, but let us ayoid 
exaggerating the extent to which 
they actually suffer. 

But to return to our subject, 
what shall we say concerning these 
phenomena of the external world to 


re 
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which people point as indicating 
in God, the 
earthquake, the cyclone, the tornado? 


a lack of goodness 


What are these but manifestations of 
forces, that bring disaster indeed, but 
also avast deal of beauty and glad- 
ness and good. the 
evils resulting from the operation of 


Furthermore, 


these forces are microscopic as com- 
pared with the benefits they produce. 
The daily press devotes columns to 
accounts of the disasters that occa- 
sionally ensue from earthquakes, cy- 
clones and other natural processes of 
the earth’s life, but not a line is de- 
voted to telling of the beneficent sun- 
shine and showers produced by the 
very same forces that now and then 
cause an earthquake or a cyclone. It 
is one of the survivals of barbarism 
this seeing God in disaster-bring- 
ing phenomena rather than in the 
ordinary 
cesses of Nature. 
a Missouri cyclone but not in the 
gentle breeze that brings refresh- 


life-and-joy-giving pro- 
People see God in 


ment in midsummer heat; in an 
eclipse, but not in the daily sunshine; 
in the sea-storm that dashes the ship 
on the rocks, but not in the fair wind 


that propels it safely to its destina- 


tion; ina Vesuvian eruption, but not 


in the serene forces that reclothe the 
desolate waste with fruitful vine- 
yards and gardens; in the Windsor 
hotel fire, but not in the human brav- 
ery and skill that conquers the flames 
orin the knowledge that can build so 
as to prevent such a conflagration; in 
a Louisiana inundation, but not in 


the Dutch dikes that are saying to the 
sea “thus far shalt thou come and no 
farther.” Yet the same divine forces 
that occasionally cause calamity con- 
tinually cause joy and blessing in- 
calculable. 

There is only one way in which 
God could prevent the occurrence of 
earthquakes, cyclones and _ similar 
phenomena, namely, by the intro- 
duction of miracles into the universe. 
But obviously this would mean the 
abolition of law and that in turn 
In other words, 
the 
orderly operation of these forces the 


would mean chaos. 
if God were to interfere with 


evils resulting from such interference 
would be infinitely greater than any 
with which we are familiar. For, 
all our actions are governed by the 
law of cause and effect, and if reli- 
ance on that law be destroyed the 
entire system of human activities is 
broken up, and not knowing what 
to expect from our actions we should 
soon lose the incentive to act. 

When therefore the cyclone dev- 
astates property and destroys human 
life, it is not the capricious hand of 
God that we see in the disaster, but 
the orderly fulfillment of law, which 
if violated would mean the ‘crack of 
Infinitely better it is that 
God should not interfere with the op- 


doom.” 


eration of the blessed law of cause 


and effect, fraught as it is with such 


incalculable good, than that He 
should introduce miracles to prevent 
catastrophes whose evils are infina- 
tesimally small compared with those 
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that would occur if the law of cause 
and effect could no longer be 
counted upon. Somehow the notion 
obtains that God could have created 
this world like a fairy bower fur- 
nished with everything that every 
one desired and with appliances to 
meet every future wish throughout 
eternity. But if there is to be a law- 
governed, orderly universe then the 
conditions that make it possible must 
be complied with. Omnipotence 
cannot simultaneously permit mira- 
cle and law; in the nature of things 
it is absurd and has nothing to do 
whatever with power. God cannot 
break a circle and keep it entire, He 
cannot transport us to New York 
without taking us through the inter- 
mediate space. He cannot make two 
mountains without a valley between 
them. He cannot maintain a_ uni- 
verse and permit violation of the 
law of cause and effect. All such 
performances have no relation to the 
question of power; they are in their 


very nature impossible and absurb. 
(To be continued.) 


EDITORIAL. 


UNITARIANISM AND THE CHURCH OF 
THE FUTURE. 

In the Australian Herald, Rev. 
Charles Strong recently stated the 
reasons why he thinks the church of 
the future will not call itself “Uni- 
tarian.” The name, he says, is “a 
theological term, whereas the church 
of the future will not make one 


theology an essential bond of fellow- 


ship, but will recognize the compati- 
bility of many theologies with Chris- 
tian religion. Religion, not theolo- 
gy, will be its watchword.” Contin- 
uing this writer says: 

“The word ‘Unitarian’ suggests to 
many antagonism and sectarianism, 
not catholicism, and it does not ade- 
quately express love, the wide func- 
tions of that ideal church which 
floats before the minds and glows in 
the hearts of so many in this nine- 
teenth century. 

‘‘Moreover, to some minds at least, 
‘Unitarian’ does not express even 
the theological position of modern 
theologians who have drunk of the 
streams of modern philosophy and 
poetry with their immanent God in 
all and through all, Biblical criti- 
cism, 


and the ‘historical 


method’ 


grand 
has revolutionized 
the theology of all the churches. 
They feel that Trinitarianism has 
not been altogether wrong, and that 
there is the ‘orthodox’ 
churches which is not to be lightly 
discarded. 

“For our own part we do not think 
that the church of the future will 
call itself -Unitarian,’ and we feel 
that the name 


which 


that in 


is a source of weak- 
ness to the liberal movement, failing, 
as it does, to express the deep relig- 
ious and humanitarian enthusiasm of 
some of the finest men even in the 
Unitarianchurch. ‘Unitarian’ seems 
rather to hide their beautiful light 
under a bushel. 

“We quite understand that there 
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may be grave difficulties in the way 
of Unitarians altering the name; 
but are there not as grave practical 
difficulties in the way of retaining it? 
We owe much to them. Might we 
not owe still more if they help to 
pave the way to A UNIVERSAL 
CHURCH? 

“Why not fall back on the good 
old word ‘Catholic?’ ‘The Free Cath- 
olie Church’ would embrace all, and 
individual churches could still retain 
their special forms of ritual, and 
even of church-government, as 
branches in the larger organization. 

“The only way out of the difficul- 
ty seems to be the adoption of some 
name that will embrace all. 

“The whole question is one de- 
manding the serious thought of all 
who have at heart the cause of real 
evangelical religion and liberty, and 
that church of the future of which 
catholic souls to-day are dreaming.” 


THE DOUBLE-HEADED SNAKE OF 
NEWBURY. 


This is the title given by Whit- 
tier to one of his early poems. It 
describes a mythical New England 
snake possessing a head at each end 
of its body, so that whichever way it 
went it was obliged to drag one head 
in the dust. We are reminded of 
this curious legend by the recent ac- 
tion of Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Chicago, of which Rev. F. 
W. Gunsaulus is pastor. He wished 
the church to have a basis of fellow- 
ship broad enough ‘to admit a man 
as religiously great as Lincoln, how- 
ever small he might be theological- 
ly.” Complying with this wish the 
church put itself on an ‘ethical 
basis,” requiring of prospective mem- 
bers no assent to a theological creed. 


The new bond of union is a moral 
one and members are thus made to 
feel that they are theologically free. 
Yet, elsewhere among its published 
statements the church makes the fol- 
lowing declaration: “We accept the 
various historic confessions of faith 
in Christendom, notably the Apos- 
tles’ creed, the Nicene creed, the 
Burial Hill declaration, and the creed 
prepared by the commission of 1883, 
as a basis, ever growing, and yet to 
be enlarged, upon which. the Con- 
gregational churches stand.” So, 
then, every member on signing the 
membership roll is apparently creed- 
less because this declaration does 
not appear in the ‘bond of union,” 
yet in as much as the church makes 
such a theological statement. every 
member is in reality assenting to the 
four creeds which the. declaration 
names. Hach member is thus creed- 
less privately and creeded publicly. 
He must drag one head or the other 
in the dust for he does not directly 
subscribe to these creeds but joins the 
church that does. Now he is creed- 
less and now he is not. He cannot 
hold both heads, freedom and author- 
ity, erect; one or the other must drag 
in the dust. 


In 1870 the editor of The Index ap- 
plied this legend to Unitarianism 
with its double-headed “Liberty and 
Christ.” His application has lost 
none of its original truth. For while 
the “banner” of Unitarianism raised 
in 1894 is a substitute for that of 
1865, it is still “double-headed” as 
before. “Freedom” and ‘acceptance 
of the religion of Jesus” make the 
motto of the National Unitarian 
Constitution. Prospective members 
of the denomination are assured that 
“perfect freedom” is granted them, 
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yet the sect as a whole declares itself 
as “accepting the religion of Jesus;” 
and as “holding with him that prac- 
tical religion is summed up in love 
to God and love to man.” In other 
words, Unitarianism strives to be 
for both freedom and Jesus, to serve 
two masters. It grants men “liber- 
ty” but simultaneously bids them 
“accept the religion of Jesus.” Who- 
soever cannot accept the religion of 
Jesus, whosoever does not believe 
that practical religion is SUMMED UP 
in love to God and love to man, can 
not honorably wear the Unitarian 
name, because that constitution in 
the eyes of all outside the denomina- 
tion is regarded as the standard of 
Unitarian orthodoxy. 

If freedom means anything it 
means liberty to reject the religion 
of Jesus if any part of it or all of it 
appear to be untrue. To try to stand 
for both “freedom” and “the religion 
of Jesus” (authority), necessitates 
the dragging of one head or the 
other in the dust. 

We make these comments in no 
unkindly spirit—we have the highest 
regard for every sincere Unitarian 
and count many such among our 
warmest friends. But in the inter- 
ests of consistency and clearness we 
feel in duty bound to express our 
honest thought and the ground of 
our expulsion from Unitarianism. 


NOTES FROMTHE FIELD: 


SEATTLE. 

The charter membership of the So- 
ciety numbers over 100. Attendance 
at the Sunday evening meetings for 
April averaged nearly 400. Custo- 
dian Horace Winsor, of the book- 
table, reports weekly sales of “Free- 
church” literature besides the dis- 
tribution of 1,000 of the “bulletins.” 


The trustees held their regular 
monthly meeting at the Chamber of 
Commerce, April 10th, with Presi- 
dent E. C. Hughes in the chair. A 
committee was appointed on revision 
of the by-laws to make provision 
for stated meetings of the board 
and for a “committee on music” 
to be added to that on “finance” and 
on “executive.” The treasurer re- 
ported all bills for March paid and 
a balance to apply on April ex- 
penses. 


PEORIA, ILL. 
The People’s Church of Free Re- 


ligion in this city is rejoicing over 
the steady recovery of its minister 
from his protracted illness and ex- 
pects to resume regular Sunday ser- 
vices at the close of the. summer va- 
cation. . 


TACOMA. 


At the close of the discourse, Sun- 
day, April 9th, Mr. Martin delivered 
a brief address of welcome to the 
twenty persons who had recently 
joined the Society. He congratu- 
lated them on their identification 
with “the noblest of all Causes, the 
cause of free, spiritual and universal 
religion, planted on freedom of 
thought, for without freedom there 
can be no fraternity and without 
fraternity no commonwealth of man, 
and to help bring in that social ideal 
is the supreme aim of life on earth.” 

The O. B. Frothingham Fraterni- 
ty held its last meeting for the sea- 
son April 4th. Judge Parker deliv- 
ered a most interesting address on 
“An ascent of Mt. Tacoma.” The 
Fraternity proved its interest in the 
welfare of the church by raising 
$112.50 to pay off one of the mort- 
gage coupons on the building. The 
monthly meetings will be resumed 
in November. 
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IS “A GOOD GOD AND A SUFFERING 
WORLD A CONTRADICTION”? 


(Concluded from last number.) 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


The foregoing considerations war- 
rant the assertion that there is noth- 
ing in eyclones, earthquakes, and 
other phenomena from which dis- 
asters occasionally ensue, to impeach 
the goodness of God. Nor again 
do the disasters resulting from man’s 
ignorant or heedless violation of the 
laws of Nature impeach the Divine 
goodness. God is manifested in 
these laws and for a purpose, name- 
ly, to teach man the duty of learn- 
ing and obeying those laws without 
whose orderly operation there could 
be no universe at all. And just as 
God is manifested in these laws so 
also is He manifested in the human 
sympathy and love that go out to 
the suffering and bereaved. There 
is a fine legend in the Old Testa- 
ment of Yahwe 
Elijah, not in the whirlwind, not in 


appearing to 


the earthquake, not in the fire, but in 
the still small voice that was heard 
AFTER these terrible phenomena had 
occurred. Similarly in the still small 
voice of human sympathy, comfort 
and help, heard by the suffering sur- 
vivors after the woes of fire or flood, 


God appears. 


Turn now to the next illustration 
cited by Ingersoll to support the 
thesis that belief in a good God is 


impossible,—physical pain and dis- 
ease. What is pain? A token of God’s 
love. How so? Because it is a ‘‘dan- 
ger-signal set up all along the bor- 
der-line of health and safety.” Pain 
is a blessed spur, goading us on to 
fuller knowledge of the conditions 
on which health and happiness de- 
pend. But for that spur of pain 
man would never have emerged from 
and the 
more his knowledge of the laws of 


barbarism to civilization, 


health increases the faster will pain 
be abolished. 
obeyed those laws pain would be an- 
nihilated. 


ance is exactly commensurate with 


Tf all men knew and 
Its gradual disappear- 


growing knowledge and obedience. 
Could God prevent physical evil in 
the form of suffering and disease? 
He could in one or the other of two 
ways, but neither would be desir- 
able. He might have made us auto- 
mata, mechanically adjusted so as 
to keep every law and thus prevent 
suffering. But who would prefer be- 


_inga machine toa person even at 


The 
other alternative is the perpetual per- 
sonal guardianship of God over 
man and the introduction of a mira- 
cle every time he is liable to break 
a law. Imagine this world the scene 
of millions of miracles performed mo- 
mently to prevent physical pain! It 
would meana world with no growth, 
no development, no progress,. be- 
cause the incentive for advance had 
gone. Picture a. father momently 
beside his child, helping him in every 


the cost of the intensest pain? 
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difficult task, lifting him over every 
obstacle, solving all his problems, 
saving him annoyance, trouble, hard- 
ship, at every turn. A grown up in- 
fant is all that child could be. In 
the same way were God to save us 
the discipline on which attaining 
manhood and womanhood depends, 
the result would necessarily be a 
race of grown-up children. The pre- 
vention of physical pain in a world 
where progress is the mainspring of 
life would therefore be an impeach- 
ment of God’s goodness. 

What is thus seen to be true of 
physical evil is equally true of moral 
evil, of temptation, of the conflicts be- 
tween the carnaland the spiritual man. 
What is temptation, what is spirit- 
ual conflict? Like physical pain it 
is a token of God’s love. Without 
temptation, without the struggle of 
conscience for mastery over impulse, 
desire, or passion, character is anim- 
possibility. There can be no such 
thing as virtue without the possibili- 
ty of vice,no such thing as a moral 
being without The 
very idea of character implies a 
struggle against forces that would 
drag us down in the scale of char- 


temptation. 


acter. 


“Why comes temptation but for man to meet 

And master, and make crouch beneath his 
feet 

And so be pedestalled in triumph? 

Then welcome each rebuff 

That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 

Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand but 
go! ” 


Could God prevent moral evil in 
the form of temptation and spiritual 


conflict? As in the the case of physi- 
cal evil, so here we can think of only 
two ways in which God could pre- 
vent moral evil, but neither way would 
be desirable. He might have made 
us moral automata, constructed so 
that we could not possibly do wrong. 
Huxley in his haste declared he 
would willingly become a moral au- 
tomaton were God to offer him the 
privilege. But would it be a privi- 
lege to be turned from tempted men 
into moral machines? The only 
other way in which God could pre- 
vent moral evil would be by miracu- 
lously withholding us from tempta- 
tion each time it crossed our path. 
But so to do would be to make the 
attainment of character impossible 
for us, and without that possibility 
life would not be worth living. I 
do not see then how God could be 
regarded as good were He to pre- 
vent moral evil in a world where char- 
acter is the supremely desirable thing 
in life. 

The third illustration adduced to 
disprove the goodness of God is fur- 
nished by the blighted hopes, the 
blasted ‘ambitions, the unrealized 
ideals, the withheld completions of 
life. But rightly understood all 
these are evidences of the glory of 
human nature, indications of the infi- 
nite element in finite man. Were 
we to become contented with our 
present attainments, satisfied with 
the comforts, the knowledge, the 
progress already achieved, what 
would happen? Moral and spiritual 
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decline would set in and in due time 
we would learn from bitter experi- 
ence how true it is that ‘‘where there 
is no vision the people perish.” The 
truth is that all this divine discon- 
tent, all these blessed dissatisfactions, 
these aspirations and efforts toward 
the ideal are the divinest possessions 
we have. Not only does the ideal 
hint the possible, but it serves to 
create a divine discontent and to 
stimulate effort for something better 
than we areandhave. The very ex- 
istence of the ideal in the soul proves 
that the “Infinite and Eternal Ener- 
gy whence all things proceed” is 


good. Here in the existence of 
the ideal and the loyal pursuit of 
itis the foundation of the most mag- 
nificent and precious hope we have, 
the hope of opportunity to continue 
that pursuit, the hope of enjoying 
progressive welfare in the eternity 
in which we now live. 

Finally, let us ask does death un- 
der any of its harrowing forms im- 
peach the Divine goodness, as In- 
gersoll maintains? = It certainly 
would were it possible to prove that 
death ends all, that dust and ashes 
represent all that there is, that the 
world at last sinks into blank noth- 
ingness. But thus far no one has 
ever been able to prove that death is 
anything else than an incident in de- 
velopment, anything else than part 
of the wise, just and loving order of 
the universe. Death, for all we 
know, may be but another kind of 


birth, not a demon, but an angel 


opening for us the gates of a larger 
life, leading us out of our limited 
surroundings into the citizenship of 
the universe, and as such it would 
be the supreme illustration of the 
goodness of God. 

It seems to me, therefore, that by 
keeping close to the known facts of 
the universe the argument against 
belief in the Divine goodness is seen 
to be essentially fallacious. What 
Education. God 


is the parental teacher, the universe 


are we here for? 


a school, the race His pupils, the 
processes of experience, our educa- 
tion. And just because the teacher 
His chil- 


dren to suffer and will not, like a 


is all-wise does He allow 


foolish father, give them sweetmeats 
whenever they cry for them, regard- 
less of the result upon their health 
and moral culture. Just because 
the teacher is all-wise does He per- 
mit His children to stumble and fall 
and err and suffer even though His 
own infinite heart be wrung with a 
pain keener than any He inflicts, for 
He is determined that we shall be 
made perfect, perfect through the 
established way He has ordained, the 
way of suffering. And never is Heso 
tender with us as when through the 
severe disciplines of life He makes 
us wortHy to be His children. 
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RELIGION AND JOY. 


BY EDNAH D. CHENEY. 


Luther is represented to have said 
“All joy in the path of duty is the 
smile of God upon it.” It is the 
witness, not that we have fitted duty 
to our own wishes, but that accept- 
ing its authority, we have fitted our 
own souls to that which lies upon us, 
and have reached that truth and har- 
mony of feeling, which is expressed 
in joy. Joy is not the test of duty, 
but its resulting flower—the delight 
of finding oneself in unison with 
one’s best nature and with God. 
This is joy in the spirit, or, theolog- 
ically speaking, “Joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” Thus, to the religious Lib- 
eral, every step in his onward course 
is illuminated by the joy of his 
heart, as life becomes of deeper 
meaning, the purpose of the universe 
more clear and noble, and his eyes 
freed from the scales of error and 
prejudice that have blinded them. 


Sometimes we feel as if no one 
can know fully the richness and full- 
ness of this joy, who has not felt the 
iron in his own soul, and been forced 
to wrench himself away from dog- 
mas which fettered his reason, and 
imaginations which sent terror to his 
heart. This is indeed like deliver- 
ance of a captive from a dungeon, 
and the welcome of the new day to 
one who has long wandered in a 
night of darkness. “The law of 


conversion,” says James Freeman 
Clarke, “is happiness.” 

Through whatever window the 
morning light streams upon us, we 
welcome it with gladness, and it 
brings a peace and _ strength which 
restore us after all the perils and suf- 
ferings of the night. 

It is not alone the recognition of 
a special truth which brings this joy 
of conversion; we find it in every 
faith; but it is the new life in the 
soul, the conscious active acceptance 
of truth, as it is presented to us, not 
the dull following of tradition and 
routine. 

And yet, and it is a thought most 
important to us in training the young 
souls who are entrusted to our care, 
it is a great happiness to have been 
born into a large inheritance of re- 
ligious freedom and liberality. As 
it is very good to have a happy 
childhood with. parents, whom we 
need no injunction to honor and 
love, and a home which foreshadows 
the Heaven we long for, so it is good 
to have the spiritual life free and 
peaceful-—never to have thought of 
God as an object of terror, but al- 
ways with filial love and trust; al- 
ways to have met our brother men 
as children of the same Father, and 
not as the sons of evil, and to have 
recognized life as a blessed expe- 
rience helping us up into ever high- 
er and better living, and not as a 
thorny cruel path, whose temptations 
are irresistible, and from which it is 
a blessing to escape, before the full 
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growth of our sinful natures has shut 
us out from all hope of salvation. 
Especially is it a great blessing to 
have been brought up with no un- 
natural fear of Death and the future 
beyond it; but if the Valley of the 
Shadow is indeed dark, tosee gleam- 
ing beyond it, not the lurid fires of 
anavenging fury, bu; the light of 
Hope and Love, as if a father and a 
mother waited to welcome their chil- 
dren to a new birth. 

Is it not our duty to guard this 
precious inheritance for our children, 
and to keep this faith so living in 
our own hearts, so potent in our own 
lives, so outflowing in pure, serene 
religious joy, that— 

‘Whether they awake or when they sleep, 


They may feel its incense round them as the 
breath of heaven?”’ 


And the fond mother watches to be 
near, when the slumbering child 
wakes, that a friendly eye may be the 
first to greet it, so we should watch 
ever over the awakening mind of 
the child, and let no cruel dogmas 
trail their poisonous slime over it, 
before reason is so developed that it 
can grapple with falsehood, and 
recognize the joy and beauty of 
truth. 

But it is not by keeping our chil- 
dren aloof from false excitement and 
cruel dogmas alone, that we can se- 
cure to them that joy which ought to 
belong to our religious life. Their 
souls are full of eager longings, they 
are hungry and must be fed. It is the 
fasting stomach that fills the brain 
with fearful spiritual phantoms, and if 


the whole nature is starving, it will 
seize upon food to satisfy its crav- 
ing, and water to. quench its thirst, 
though the food be bitter or poi- 
soned, and the water but the drain- 
age of many a polluted field. 

The young mind craves truth, and 
if it is presented in ever so strange 
and fantastic a guise, it will be ea- 
gerly seized. We must not offer it 
negation merely, but full and active 
faith, which will accept and guide 
the aspirations of the soul. 

Thank God, among those forms of 
faith which we may feel obliged to 
dissent from and oppose, there is 
much of pure religion, and it is that 
which attracts many a young soul. 
Yet what a bitter struggle it often 
costs him to separate the wheat from 
the chaff, and to come back into the 
simplicity and parity of truth which 
If the re- 
ligion of his home is cold and lifeless, 


he need never have lost. 


and does not shed around him that 
subtle atmosphere of peace and joy 
which is the soul of true faith, why 
should not the young mind seek it 
elsewhere, and learn to value the 
merely outward forms of religion, if 
it was among those that he first real- 
ly felt her power? 

Many young people are drawn 
into the Episcopal or Catholic or 
other churches, by the attraction of 
forms and litanies which appeal to 
their sentiment and imagination, 
which have not found their true sat- 
isfaction elsewhere, while they are 
ignorant of dogmas to which they 
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are assenting. and of the history and 
tendencies of the institutions with 
which they have allied themselves. 
But this is an eclipse of faith; the 
reason is not satisfied, the mental 
life is blurred, and the line of truth 
and right is wavering and uncertain. 
True religious joy can nevercome 
from superficial sources, never from 
indifference to truth, never from ex- 
clusive regard for one’s own spiritual 
or intellectual good, never from iso- 
lation from the world’s worries and 
sorrows. He who pluming himself 
upon his own freedom from popular 
errors, from degrading superstitions, 
yet regards them as good enough for 
the people, holding himself aloof 
from them, to indulge his own culti- 
- vated tastes with flowers of thought 
and sentiments of beauty, is no more 
truly religious than the saint exalted 
on his cold stone pillar, or the an- 
chorite shut into his narrow cell. 
Such egotistical indulgence, even 
in spiritual enjoyment, for there is 
spiritual epicureanism as well assen- 
sual,—is more deadening to the soul, 
than the crazy fanaticism of the 
camp-meeting, or the absurd ceremo- 
nies of any church. Yet those are 
not good, and we should not be con- 
tent to have them the highest things 
known to any people, but should 
offer to all our very best in the 
the simplest, most perfect form pos- 
sible to us, and learning from the 
humblest souls what they need, and 
what they partially find in these poor 
rites, meet and commune with them 


until we find the common ground on 
which we can stand and rejoice to- 
gether, in the great truths alike open 
to usall, 

Religious joy, like all true joy, is 
not a solitary indulgence, it longs to 
pour itself out to others, it recog- 
nignizes itself in others, in all forms, 
and holds every soul dear and prec- 
ious which it can draw in sympathy 
to itself. 7 

A little boy who had eaten of a 
fine watermelon with intense enjoy- 
ment, at last could eat no more, but 
he laid down his fork exclaiming, 
“T wish that my fatherand my moth- 
er and all my relations had some of 
So -the soul that has 
received a new gospel of truth, un- 


this melon.” 


til it is filled with joy, longs to pour 
out of his fulness and communicate 
to others. His joy cannot be com- 
plete, the music is not full without 
glad response. 

I do not like to hear any church 
or sect pride itself that it does not 
seek to proselyte. Ifwe have found 
a treasure why should we not, like 
the woman in the parable, call upon 
all the household to rejoice with us? 
So the three foremost living faiths of 
the world, the Buddhist, the Chris- 
tian, the Mohammedan, have all 
sought to propagate their faith and 
to carry the knowledge of the truth 
as it came to them, to every clime, 
uniting all mankind in their fold of 
truth. It is one of the glories of 
Christianity that its ministers have 
toiled and suffered in carrying out 
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the command of their Master—‘Go 
ye, and preach the Gospel, the good 
news to every creature.” 

And this leads me to the next 
source of great joy to the true liberal 
in religion. He is released from the 
duty, the temptation to hate any- 
body, though of different sect, or 
church, or religion or nation. He 
has no right to the name, he will 
have no part in the joy of Liberal 
Religion, if he has not learned adeep 
respect. a tender love for men of 
every birth and creed. 

A skeptic once said, “How can 
you who are so radical, be so toler- 
ant?’ Who 
PRANT, but truly fair and noble to- 


else can be, not TOL- 
wards all men, but the sincere lover 
of truth wherever it is found? He 
will never be satisfied until he has 
gone to the root of all other faiths as 
well as his own, and found there 
the 
truths, which can alone sustain any 


same great central, eternal 
religion. 

It is only when our faith is so per- 
fect that we are willing to follow truth 
atall risks, that we can find it every- 
where, under all its thousand dis- 
guises, and gain the pure pearl which 
lies hidden in the very refuse of the 
waters. 

As the traveller climbs the steep 
mountain side, or is borne up quiet- 
ly and steadily by the captive bal- 
loon, not only does he rise higher 
and higher towards the heavens and 
breathe the air purer and freer from 


earth’s exhalations, but the horizon 
\ 
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opens ever wider and wider around 
him, and he sees everything take its 
place in the great circle that encloses 
him; all is illumined by the same sun, 
and made glad in beauty as it re- 
flects its rays from mountain top, 
and city, and gleaming lake. 


So the soul which has risen high 
above prejudice and passion, and 
narrow limitations of thought and 
feeling, sees its mental horizon ever 
widening, until each part can call the 
farthest brother, and he cannot catch 
a glimpse of religious feeling, ora 
note of true thought in any form, 
however strange or crude, or fantas- 
tic, but he feels at once a response 
like the echo of the mountain side 
to the hunter’s horn, and his heart 
leaps up with joy at the feeling of 
kinship and union. 


Nor shall we love and prize our 
own faith the less because we have 
opened our hearts to others. Do we 
love our own mother, our own homes 
less dearly when we rejoice in the 
thousand homes, dear and. happy, 


scattered over the land? 


“T never loved children until I had 
one of my own,” saida mother, “and 
now I love all.” Is God less our 
God, that we find Him to be the 
God of all the ages, the God of all 
climes and peoples? The artist who 
wishes to see his picture most per- 
fectly places it before a mirror, that 
the reflection may give him a new 
insight into its harmonies and pro- 
portions, and as we look at our cher- 


\ 
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ished faith in the light reflected from 
other religions, we see it more truly 
than ever before. 

But we must come back from the 
mountain top, even if we have seen 
from it the glory of the whole world; 
our dwelling place is in the plain, 
But 
let us never forget that which we 


amid the busy haunts of men. 


have seen from the heights; let us 
never be disobedient to the heaven- 
ly vision; let us never fail to lift up 
our eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh our help, while we live and 
labor, and suffer, and if need be, 
fight and die, for the truth which 
has been revealed to us. 
joice always. 


Let us re- 


For now, we must look, not only 
at the great glorious whole of life, 
but we must be prepared to meet all 
its little daily duties and crosses, 
and to answer the terrible questions 
which constantly come to us. We 
shall not find our joy in giving these 
up. 
indifference either to truth, or tothe 
sufferings of the world, or to the 
doubts of our own hearts. 


Old Herbert said “Who says ‘I 
care not,’ him I count for lost.” 
That is the only damning skepticism, 
to despair of the meaning of life, 
and truth, and goodness, and our 
God. 

As the Koran says, “This heaven, 
this earth and all this wonderful 
world, think you we made them in 
jest?” 


We cannot shelter ourselves in 
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Joy is ever faithful, and does not 
let us linger in satisfied idleness with 
what we have gained, but stimulates 
and inspires us to new efforts, and 
richer and nobler life. The garden- 
er has no hope to gather the ripened 
fruit of his trees, unless he has seen 
them blossom out in the spring intoa 
rapture of beauty and delight; then 
the rosy hue in September which 
tells of 
calls the tint of the blossom which 
scented the breeze of May. But 
long patient weeks alone mature 
the fruit. 


the richness within, re- 


So religion must blossom out into 
joy, and then into fruitfulness, as 
love becomes beneficence, and ten- 
der sympathy, thoughtful help. So 
life becomes ever richer and sweeter 
like the apple again, which mellows 
even after the frosts have dropped it 
from the bough. 

Old age should be a new youth, 
with the experiences of youth trans- 
fused 
every year 


into love and joy, so that 
as it takes away the 
of youth, 


smoothness and charm 


should give in its place, that peace 
and holiness which illuminate the 
countenance with a beauty that child- 
hood can only prophesy, but never 


complete. 
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BY CHARLES FLEISCHER. 

Rabbi of Temple Adath Israel, Boston. 
Normally the Jew is free from self- 
He makes no special ef- 
He is not, 


delusion. 
fort to deceive himself. 
as a rule, in the habit of rearing a 
roof, and then building house and 
foundation under it. He builds from 
the ground up. The stuff that makes 
up his dreams are human experiences; 
his visions are idealizations from fact. 
Therefore, his theology argues from 
man to God, rather than the other 
way. He believes in God, because 
he believes in man,—-recognizing in 
the latter inevitable and infinite up- 
ward and outward reaches. His ab- 
stract theories are based on observed 
concrete realities. In a word, the 
Jew is essentially sANE. 

And yet, these sentiments would 
seem to find contradiction in what is 
familiarly known as “reform,” or 
It is with this 


phase of the development of our re- 


«American Judaism.” 


ligion, rather than with Judaism in 
its entirety, that this paper means to 
to deal. Somewhat, at least, of the 
unfamiliar spirit of  self-delusion 
here seems to mingle with the atti- 
tude towards our ancient religion. 
The fault may be mine, and the as- 
sertion Iam about to make merely 
a confession of ignorance,—but I 


must say, that I have not thus far 


met with an adequate answer to the 


questions: What ts Judaism? and 
what Now is its reason for existence? 
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That is, in all the discussion of these 
two questions, L have not found an 
answer which did not betray the 
speaker’s or the writer’s self-delusion 
(always taking for granted his sin- 
cerity), and which might be used to 
convince and convert the Jewish 
skeptic. 

My experience and observation 
would allow me to assert that herein 
not only do the ‘doctors disagree,” 
but also the average Jewish Ameri- 
can neither troubles himself with 
formulating a POSITIVR excuse for 


existence, nor could, even if he 


-would, give to non-Jews a satisfac- 


tory and self-respecting raison d’etre. 
Knowing myself to be unpoisoned 
by pessimism, but on the contrary 
buoyed always by an invincible op- 
timism, an unconquerable faith in 
man and God, I make this assertion, 
not merely to express My opinions of 
what I believe to be facts, but more 
in the hope of winning co-workers to 
freedom from self-deception, toa de- 
termination to recognize actual con- 
ditions, and to a consequent devo- 
tion of their mental, morai and spir- 
itual energies no longer to the gal- 
vanizing of a dead or dying relig- 
ion, but solely and soulfully to a re- 
nascent Judaism, which shall once 
more be a statement of the Jews’ 
ACTUAL BELIEF, and which shall 
again make our religion a POSITIVE 
AND LEADING influence both in the 
development of man’s religious 
thought and in the moral practice of 
mankind. 
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Rich as the Jew is in spiritual 
treasure, yet, like all others, he has 
been a religious miser, reluctant to 
let go the least portion of his riches 
fearful of spiritual starvation, porok 
ty and death. 

Of those who persist in this fear- 
fulness—differing only superficially 
and not essentially from the rankest 
superstition of idolatry and fetishism 
—I would ask whether religion (and 
again, more especially Judaism,) is 
a definite QUANTITY, measurable and 
exhaustible. If so, then we do right 
to pursue our niggardly policy, for 
who knows whether, when our pres- 
ent possession is spent, we shall ever 
succeed in storing up further treas- 
ure? But would even these modern 
and civilized fetishists be prepared 
to confess that thus the. time will 
come when religions will be no more, 
when churches and synagogues will 
be used as schoolhouses and hospit- 
als, and ministers will give them- 
selves to more “useful’’ vocations, 
neither will they teach of God any 
more? And were this not practical 
“fetishism” the normal religion of 
most people—of modern priests as 
of the mass of persons —would every 
religion need to declare, as it does, 
its dependence upon the first teach- 
ers, would they need to justify them- 
selves by an appeal to the authority 
of the founders, would the different 
systems and sects be only so many 
different interpretations” of the 
doctrines of Buddha, Zoroaster, Con- 
fucius, Moses, Jesus, Mahomet and 
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all the other company of religious 
“discoverers?” Of all the organ- 
ized religions, “looking backward” is 
the characteristic pose, as though 
the fate of Lot’s wife could not de- 
ter them from thus courting the im- 
mortality of petrifaction. With 
such slavish dependence upon the 
past, and such apparently wilful un- 
consciousness of, or at least lack of 
proper regard for man’s inherent re- 
ligious genius, it is not to be won- 
dered at that we are still lisping our 
spiritual alphabet, and that religion 
is the last of man’s psychical expe- 
riences to get itself duly recognized 
and scientifically organized! 

In direct opposition to the treat- 
ment of Judaism as a QUANTITY, 
definite, measurable, inexhaustible, I 
maintain that Judaism is a QUALITY, 
infinite, immeasurable, inexhaustible; 
that Judaism is an ATTITUDE, intel- 
lectual, moral, and _ spiritual,—the 
progressive and unfolding expression 
of the markedly individual and char- 
acteristic genius of the Jewish peo- 
ple. In thatsense, Judaism is simply 
THE RELIGION OF THE JEWS,—al ways 
assuming that the Jews retain the dis- 
tinct individuality already referred to. 

Therefore, if I rightly read our 
human nature,—and again, more 
particularly the Jewish genius,—we 
need not fear the progress of ‘re- 
form,” and dread its lavish expendi- 
ture of inherited religious treasure. 

I would have the spirit of Judaism 
reborn. I would have it “again move 
over the face of the waters,” and 
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bring order and peace. IT would 
have it speak with authority to-day, 
and for to-day, as it spoke 2,000 
years ago. No one of the organized 
religions answers the cry of the peo- 
ple. Their soul-hunger is not satis- 
fied. 


Judaism once more make the Jew 


I would have the genius of 


the religious savior of his fellowman. 
I would have him dream the demo- 
eratic dream. I would have Juda- 
ism express the spiritual significance 
of science. Religions must give up 
their quarrel with the spirit of the 


age, not by acknowledging defeat, 


but by “swallowing bodily” this 
Zeitgeist, and allowing it to trans- 
form them. Judaism is fortunate in 
not being a system of dogmas which 
ean be outgrown with the develop- 
ment of human thought and the up- 
human 


ward reach of aspiration. 


” a characteris- 


But being a ‘quality,’ 
tic mental, moral, and spiritual atti- 
tude,—new conditions only give it 
new opportunities. In that sense 
there may yet be an ‘American Ju- 
daism.” If our people will awake 
to self-consciousness, to self-appre- 
ciation, to self-dependence, to an op- 
timistic faith in man as the unfailing 
fount of religious truth, to an intel- 
ligent apprehension of our genius 
and our mission, which will make the 
past a constant source of inspiration, 
the present an insistent call to service, 
the future a sphere of infinite aspira- 
tion,—the true ‘“‘reformation” would 
be assured, and the time of the Jmew- 


IsH RENAISSANCE would be at hand. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE TEST OF UNITARIANISM. 


A Unitarian brother, noting our 
application to Unitarianism of the 
«double-headed snake of Newbury,” 
calls it “a distant analogy,” claiming 
that no such double-headed Unita- 
rianism exists today. But if not, 
why fling to the breeze the “banner” 
of Unitarianism, adopted in 1894, 
with its acceptance of “liberty” and 
also the “religion of Jesus”? Unita- 
rianism cannot be judged by its Dr. 
Savage any more than Presbyterian- 
ism by its Dr. McGiffert or any other 
Christian sect by its leading here- 
tical representative. Unitarianism 
must be andis judged not by any 
INDIVIDUAL’S utterances but by the 
COLLECTIVE voice of the denomina- 
tion, adopting in national assembly 
its own confession of faith. It seems 
to us clear that any one who wishes 
to stand for liberty aALoNE, and not 
for liberty limited by “acceptance of 
the religion of Jesus” has no legiti- 
mate place in the Unitarian denomi- 
nation. If Unitarianism ever com- 
mits itself to unconditional freedom 
and to inclusiveness, rather than to 
limited freedom and to the exclusive- 
ness that comes from being one of 
the Christian sects, we can re-enter its 
fellowship. Till then we are shut 
out. Nothing less than freedom, in- 
clusiveness and universality can rep- 
resent for us the ideal principles of 
religious organization. 
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THE WAY TO HELP THE SCEPTIC. 

With each succeeding year it is 
becoming more apparent that it is no 
use trying to help the earnest, 
thoughtful sceptic by resorting to 
the dogmatic method, assertion with- 
out evidence, appeal to scripture 
texts or papal infallibility. People 
are tired of this method, for it has 
been tried over and over again in 
vain. The only way to help those 
in doubt on the great religious ques- 
tions at issue is by assuming noth- 
ing, by appealing only to universal- 
ly verified facts and taking no step 
which those facts do not fully and 
clearly justify. We have recently 
tried this method in dealing with the 
theistic problem and we met with 
very gratifying success. Starting with 
two simple facts it 1s possible to de- 


termine where modern rational 
thought stands on this question: 
What are these facts? They are 


first, self-consciousness, and second, 
a power not ourselves, of the evi- 
dence of which we become aware the 
moment we wake to self-conscious- 
ness, a power of whose existence 
Herbert Spencer says we are more 
certain than of anything else. We 
believe that from this starting point 
there can be worked out, step by 
step, keeping strictly within the 
limits of positive knowledge, a belief 
in God that is at once rational, com- 
forting and inspiring. 
A WORD TO MOTHERS. 
We have had occasion to observe 
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a deplorable carelessness on the part 
of many mothers as to the religious 
education of their children. Some 
there are utterly indifferent as to 
what religious ideas their children 
acquire, allowing them to attend any 
Sunday-school or church they choose, 
or if they prefer it, to attend none. 
Others, though members of a Free 
Church, deliberately permit their 
children to continue attending a 
Sunday-school or church whose teach- 
ings are known to be false. All 
manner of excuses are offered in 
defense of this practice but the sin 
of it is too apparent to need point- 
ing out. We 
mothers, and especially those who 
think they can afford to be careless 
about the religious education of their 
children to read Mrs. Cheney’s stir- 
ring article in this number on 
“Religion and Joy.” 


would urge all 


A SYMPOSIUM ON “SECTARIANISM.”’ 

Some weeks ago we invited twen- 
ty of the leading progressive liberals 
of the country to send us a brief re- 
view of Dr. Abbot’s essay on Sec- 
tarianism, published in the first three 
numbers of the Recorp for the cur- 
rent year. Twelve responses have 
already been received; from the oth- 
ers we still hope to hear. These re- 
views make interesting reading for 
all who appreciate the significance 
of the issue, and as Dr. Abbot has 
kindly proposed to write a comment- 
ary upon them we shall publish the 
entire series of reviews together with 
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his commentary in our next number 
(October). Among the contributors 
to this symposium are Rev. Dr. 
Stebbins of San Francisco, Rev. C. 
G. Ames of Boston, Rev. S. M. 
Crothers of Cambridge, Rev. C. F. 
Dole of Boston, Rabbi Fleischer of 
Boston. B, F. Underwood of Quincy, 
lil., and Frederick Meakin of San 
Diego, Cal. We hope to add to this 
list Dr. M. J. Savage of New York, 
Dr. L. G. Janes of Cambridge and 
Rev. J. W. Chadwick of Brooklyn, 
Why Wee 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


Rey. S. G. Smith, of the People’s 
Church in St. Paul, Minn., recently 
preached on the question “Why am 
I a Freechurchman?” He said in 
part: 

oA 


equally free from the domination and 


church to be free must be 


control of either bishop, synod or 
conference. 


“Tf we stand for anything it is for 
the freedom of the conscience and 
the right of the private judgment. 
There is no stopping place to a log- 
ical mind between Rome and _per- 
sonal liberty. 


“The free church and the free 
church alone has room for the scien- 
tific method, The birth of authority 
is the death of thought; the cradle of 
ecclesiasticism is the grave of faith. 
Modern men are compelled to do 
structural thinking in all the depart- 
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ments of their knowledge, but truth 
cannot be decided either by power 
or by numbers. 

“The council of Nicaea was the 
first great mistake of christendom, 
and was the product of the politician 
and not of the saint. 

“There never was so great a need 
for church union as there is to-day. 
But it seems plain that unity can 
never come about by the Episcopa- 
lian becoming Roman Catholic or 
the Baptist becoming Presbyterian. 
It must come, if it come at all, on 
the basis of the free church. The 
unity will not be in councils or pope 
or episcopacy or confessions of faith. 
The unity will come, if it come at 
all, on the simple basis of disciple- 
hood of Jesus Christ.” 

We follow our esteemed brother 
to the closing sentence of his dis- 
course, but there we must part com- 
pany. No church can be free that 
hoists the “Christian” flag or the flag 
of any other religious sect. ‘“Dis- 
ciplehood of Jesus Christ’ can be 
the basis of union for a Christian 
church organized in avowed inde- 
pendence of the 147 Christian sects, 
but it can never serve as the basis of 
fellowship for a “free” church, which 
is necessarily organized in avowed 
independence not only of the sects 
of Christianity but of Christianity it- 
self, which is only a larger sect, cut 
off from the religious world, a part 
claiming to be the whole, a sectarian 
religion posing as the universal re- 
ligion. We would commend to 
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Brother Smith the searching treat- 
ment of this question by Dr. . HE. 
Abbot, published in the first three 
numbers of this journal for the cur- 
rent year, (and since reprinted in 
pamphlet form), entitled, ‘“Sectarian- 
ism, or exclusiveness and inclusive- 
ness in religion.” 

A leading Methodist divine of 
New York city says that the inerran- 
cy and infallibility of the Bible are 
no longer possible of belief among 
reasoning men. 


The Rev. Dr. Haynes of the 
“south-side” orthodox Congrega- 
tional church in Chicago, recently 
said in his pulpit that “the Yahweh 
of the Hebrews is not the God of 
modern thought,” that “Agnosticism 
is doing a great service in driving us 
back from the pretensions of theolo- 
gy to that which is essential and 
sure.” He holds that the New Tes- 
tament is no more infallible than the 
Old and that the Bible is not always 
to be depended upon in matters of 
morals, witness the Old Testament 
endorsement of slavery. He argues 
that although the teachings of Jesus 
be clothed in legend and myth the 
ethical element in them thereby 
loses none of its force. 

Verily the religious world moves. 
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A noted New England Jewish 
rabbi recently sent us the following: 
“I am following, with much sympa- 
thy, your effort to establish another 
‘Free Church’ in Seattle. 
short of a 
churches along the whole coast, and, 


Nothing 


long chain of such 
gradually stretching eastward ought 
to satisfy your ambitions. Perhaps 
we shall learn, in time, that MAN is 
a greater common denominator than 


JEW or CHRISTIAN.” 


An Episcopal clergyman when 
asked recently what it was necessary 
for an Episcopalian to believe, said, 
“Neither the ‘Athanasian creed’ nor 
the ‘Thirty-nine Articles,’ nor the 
‘Pastoral Letter,’ have any binding 
authority. The only beliefs binding 
upon one are the ‘Apostles’ and the 
‘Nicene’ creeds and these we are at 
liberty to interpret just as we please.” 
What is the matter with our becom- 
ing Hpiscopalians? 


Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., 
the foremost orthodox Congrega- 
tional ministerin New England, con- 
siders belief in eternal punishment 
as practical atheism, and he holds 


that all the old points in the theo- 


‘logical system of the past have faded 


out of the vital belief of the world. 
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OPTIMISM AND INSIGHT. 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN, LL.D. 


We hear many men complaining 
of the decay of humanity, of the 
wretched times in which we live, the 
sad plight of our social affairs and 
the like. Once when conditions were 
far worse than now it was said of 
Tyre and Sidon that if they could 
have seen what ye see, they would 
have repented in dust and sackcloth 
long ago. It was said when social 
conditions were less hopeful than 
now, and said truthfully, “When was 
ever His right hand over any time or 
Jand stretched as now beneath the 
sun.” 


Walt Whitman asks the old negro 
woman who sat by the road watching 
Sherman’s army, “Are these things 
so strange and wonderful you see or 
you have seen?’ And still the 
strange and wonderful drama of life 
goes on. 

I had a dream not long since. I 
thought that I was engaged in read- 
ing a splendidly illustrated book in 
Spanish by Colma on the Starry 
Heavens, “Los Cielos sidereos,” and 
I thought that I saw in the book, at 
intervals after the plates, exclama- 
tions of the marvelous wisdom and 
power of God in the construction of 
the universe. The movements of 
the planets in the starry heavens 
showed these. And I remember 
thinking that it was strange one 
should find these manifestations of 
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God so wonderful in the movements 
of the stars, which of all the co-ordi- 
nation of forces with which we are 
acquainted are the simplest and 
most easily understood. At the same 
time men are not able to see the 
glory and power and wisdom of God 
in the interaction of thousands of 
forces which move together in the 
affairs of human life. It is not be- 
cause that which one admires in the 
heavens is absent in life, it is simply 
because the conditions are so much 
more complex that only those who 
look deeply can see that any law 
exists. 


EMOTION AND FREE THOUGHT. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


Emotion, sentiment and _ poetry 
have their place—a very important 
place in life; but in excess, or un- 
regulated by reason they become a 
nuisance. A man who makes love 
violently to his wife on the street or 
in the columns of a newspaper, loses 
the respect ot sensible men and wo- 
men whose conjugal affection may 
be quite as strong as his own. The 
woman who kisses her poodle in the 
street car, usually excites contempt. 
The man who introduces his domes- 
tic affairs in his public speeches or 
writings and sentimentalizes over re- 
lations which in themselves are right 
and proper, is generally a weakling 
when not a hypocrite, or both. 

There are strong men—men of im- 
pressive personality, who are emo- 
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_ tional, poetic, sentimental; they are 
sure to be more or less erratic, in- 
consistent, changeable and unrelia- 
ble; but people come to know them, 
to overlook their weaknesses, and, 
in spite thereof, to discuss their real 
worth. They are often geniuses in 
their way, individualistic, audacious 
and original in expression; for such 
men have fancy and imagination and 
employ imagery and talk in pictures. 
This is the Indian style of talking. 
The Indian refers to the sun, moon 
and stars, to the river and sea, to 
the forests and plains, to his squaw, 
papoose and game, and waxes elo- 
quent over acts infringing his rights 
in these. His illustrations are all 
concrete. Of the power of abstract 
reasoning, without emotional color- 
ing, the man who lives mainly in his 
feelings is deficient, indeed almost 
destitute. Heseesthings. Of their 
manifold relations, of the subtle 
forces which unite them, he takes no 
cognizance. His mind is adapted to 
the arithmetic of thought—the first 
five rules; perhaps only to addition, 
and only simple addition at that. 
The algebra and the geometry of 
thought are to him as unintelligible 
as would be the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt if he were asked to decipher 
them. He deals only with things 
and their simplest effects upon one 
another; the higher relations and in- 
terdependences, the understanding of 
which involves the power of abstract 
reasoning, he does not perceive and 
he wonders why anybody is foolish 
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enough to talk about them. He has 
a great aversion to metaphysicsand 
philosophical discussions in general, 
for he cannot understand them, and 
if he be a man of egotism and con- 
ceit he is provoked with others who 
profess to understand them and at- 
tach to them the importance which 
he denies. 

The man with an excess of emo- 
tion, be he speaker, writer or reform- 
All feel 
while but few think, and an appeal 
to the emotion touches the hearts of 
the thoughtful and the tooughtless, 
the cultured and the uncultured 
alike. When 
aroused reason is for the time more 
On the other 
hand, when reason if exercised the 
activity of the emotions is dimin- 
ished. Profound and _ prolonged 
thought makes the thinker insensible 


er,reaches the multitude. 


the emotions are 


or less in abeyance. 


even to his surroundings. 

The great revivalist is an emo- 
tional man, and those whom he affects 
first are persons, generally women 
and children, whose lives are most 
emotional. Whatever 
quiry, doubt and discussion, what- 


arouses in- 


ever brings reason uppermost, is dis- 
coouraged for the condition of suc- 
cess is the subordination of the un- 
derstanding to the feelings, preju- 
dice and predispositions. Mr. Moody 
knows this fact, has learned it from 
if asked he 
would probably be -unable to give a 
rational explanation, and when at 
his meetings any skeptical intruder 


experience, although 
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propounds a knotty question, the 
great revivalist at once begins to 
pray for him, asks the brethren to 
pray for him, and requests the skep- 


tic also to bend his knees in prayer. - 


With the increase of intelligence 
and education, appeals to the emo- 
tions, still common, have been less 
relied upon by the clergy and by 
It is seen that 
such appeals with the more rational 
and developed minds have but a mo- 
mentary effect, and that with such, 
whose influence in a community is 


speakers in general. 


the greatest in the long run, argu- 
ments addressed to the reason and 
judgment are most effective. A gen- 
eral complaint of the clergy and the 
churches is that but a small percent- 
age of those converted during a re- 
vival continue in the communion 
and the faith, The most substantial 
members of the Protestant churches 
now are those who join them from 
socialand business considerations. 
The opponents of Christianity, 
generally, have in the past depre- 
cated the prominence of the emo- 
tional element in the life and the 
worship of devotees, aad have 
pointed to the fact that the most un- 
cultivated people are the most relig- 
ious; that religion is most active, 
powerful and demonstrative among 
the savages, as evidence that it is 
fundamentally compounded of ani- 
mal instincts and passions. Epi- 
curus and Lucretius of old, the 
English deistical writers and the 
French philosophers of the eigh- 
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teenth century, and all the leading 
representatives of anti-Christian 
thought during the present century 
have insisted that theology should be 
judged by reason, that it should be 
combated by argument, and that the 
only hope of overcoming it is based 
on the fact that reason is more en- 
lightened than emotion; logic, as the 
mind advances, is more powerful 
than prejudice, and science more en- 
during than sentimental attachment 
to irrational ideas because they are 
old. 

Of late years there has been go- 
ing ona rapid decay of theological 
beliefs, and among those who have 
discarded some of these’ beliefs are 
men who are so largely products of 
them, with, of course, other co-ex- 
istent influences, that they are more 
like the preachers of the old ortho- 
doxy than like those who have been 
conspicuous in undermining this 
faith,men like Hume and Gibbon, Vol- 
taire and Paine, Darwin and Huxley, 
Mill and Spencer. 

These emotional apostles of unbe- 
lief have in their intellectual consti- 
tution so much of the inwrought ef- 
fect of generations of religious faith 
that it matters not what new ideas 
they have adopted, the religion of 
emotion, of imagination, of dog- 
matism, dominates them as much as 
if they were still adherents of the old 
theology. 

There is really a demand for lec- 
turers and literature that combine 
the emotional element of religion 
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with denial and disbelief of religious 
doctrines. Hence the large propor- 
tion of men who were formerly cler- 
gymen representing the “infidelity,” 
the “liberalism,” the “secularism” 
and ‘“freethought” of the day. They 
are listened to by men and women 
who no longer believe in the Bible 
as an authority, or in Jesus as the 
Savior, and yet they are zealous to 
make converts to their unbelief, and 
wish to be aroused and enthused 
from time to time by a speaker who 
is “radical,” which means with them 
one who is extreme, positive and un- 
qualified in his denunciation of the 
doctrines which they have outgrown. 


The more declamatory, dogmatic ° 


and exhortatory the lecturer is, the 
better satisfaction he gives to this 
class 

The thought may be superficial. 
Indeed, when a man has been an or- 
thodox theological preacher a dozen 
or twenty years or more, and then 
becomes an “infidel,” or a ‘free re- 
ligionist,” there is not likely to be 
much change in his treatment of re- 
ligious subjects except in the point 
of view merely. 

There are many liberals, however, 
who have given up their old relig- 
ious beliefs but are no longer enter- 
tained by hearing them opposed in 
the style in which they used to hear 
them preached. Dissatisfied with 
the old faith, they have sought in the 
world’s best thought of to-day the 
intellectual food that they require. 
Liberals of this class, large-minded 
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and educated, while not rabid in 
their opposition to superstition, are 
the very persons who are most com- 
pletely emancipated from its influ- 
ence, its spirit and its methods. They 
are the least susceptible to emotional 
appeals in the interests of or against 
any system of faith, while unqualified 
denunciation of religion and abuse 
of its adherents by men who, a few 
years ago, were just as enthusiastic 
in opposing “infidelity,” and mak- 
ing converts to the doctrines of their 
sect, have no interest for them, ex- 
cept as they serve for a study of hu- 
man nature. Their chief interest is 
in the positive thought and recon- 
structive spirit and work of the age. 


THE NEARER HEAVEN AND GOD. 


BY EMILIE H. DARROW. 


There’s a heaven full of glory, 
Not our mortal reach above; 
And to know its gladsome story 
Floods our hearts with light and love. 
We may walk its streets of beauty, 
As our daily paths are trod; 
And enshrined in human duty 
May behold the throne of God. 


There are saints among the living 
Who will hear and heed our prayers; 
Thereare harps of kindness giving 
Music sweet as angel airs. 
Fields of joy now here surround us 
When we lend a helping hand; 
Making blest the world around us, 
We may find a better land. 


On us falls a light supernal, 
When for righteousness we seek; 
Crowns we offer the Eternal, 

When we serve the poor and weak. 
Having faith to climb truth’s mountain, 
Fearing nought from depths below, 
Drinking deeply at love’s fountain, 

We attain God’s face to know. 
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DANGEROUS DOUBTS.* 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


To every free soul doubt is a men- 
tal attitude to be cultivated rather 
than repressed, to be thankful for 
rather than ashamed of, a safeguard 
All honest, 
earnest doubt is essentially a bless- 
ing because it leads to truth, to pro- 


rather than a danger. 


gress in knowledge and brings peace 
and poise to the soul. 
against the doubt that is warranted, 


But over 


worthy, enlightening and ennobling, 
stand certain kinds of doubt that 
are dishonorable, morally wrong, 
dangerous, because they tend to de- 
moralize and deteriorate character. 
Let us look at some of these danger- 
ous doubts that we may know what 
sort of doubt it is against which we 
must be proof. 

1. There is a doubt born of bitter 
intellectual experience. It isdoubt 
of the reality of truth; doubt that 
there exists any reality correspond- 
Here, for ex- 
ample, is a man who has been reared 
in one of the traditional Christian 
“churches, taught from childhood be- 


ing to the word truth. 


liefs' which the reason of manhood 
rejects as erroneous and outgrown. 
Finding his trust broken in what he 
had been told was true, he feels 
driven to doubt if there be any truth 
at all that can be known; whether, 
after all, truth is anything more than 
a mere name given to the shifting 
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opinions of fallible men. With 
scoffing, sneering Pilate he asks, 
“What is truth?” Nowsuch amen- 
tal attitude as this is morally wrong, 
because to doubt the existence of 
any reality corresponding to the 
word truth is to sap the foundations 
of growth and to cut the very nerve 
of progress. Judged by any standard 
the world may offer, there are some 
things which we know to be true and 
according to which, as such, we or- 
der our lives. So long as a man’s 
doubt concerns the truth of beliefs 
he was taught as a child, his doubt is 
warranted, wholesome, worthy; but 
the moment a man goes down be- 
neath these beliefs, beneath the great 
problems of religion and doubts if 
there be any such thing as truth at 
all, that moment his doubt becomes 
dangerous and morally wrong. 
“Kvery robust life,” says President 
Jordan, “is a life of faith, not faith 
in what other men have thought and 
taught, but faith that there is some- 
thing in the universe that transcends 
man and which it is well for man 
to know.” 

2. There is a doubt born of bit- 
ter commercial or social experience, 
It is doubt of the reality of human 
goodness, doubt that there exists any 
reality corresponding to the phrase 
human goodness. Here, for example, 
is a man whose trust in the honesty 
of one of his fellowmen has been 
broken, who has been cheated by 
another business man, or deceived 


*Part of the last discourse (in a series of three on “Doubt,’’) recently spoken at Tacoma and Seattle. 
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by a friend. Subsequently similar 
saddening experiences are made with 
others and at once the doubt arises 
whether there is any such thing as 
an incarnation of the abstract idea 
of integrity. We are all familiar 
with this example and perhaps can 
confess to having represented it our- 
this 
world habitually incredulous of hu- 


selves. People there are in 


man goodness. They have been 


swindled and betrayed so often or so | 


grossly that to doubt the existence 
of human goodness has become a 
fixed habit of themind. They smile 
contemptuously at any mention of 
the average man’s honesty or the av- 
erage woman’s purity, and delight in 
exposing their neighbor’s flaws and 
failings to vindicate their doubt of 
the existence of human goodness. 
Bad enough it is to doubt the reality 
of truth, because that devitalizes our 
mental powers and stops the wheels 
of progress, but to doubt the reality 
of human goodness is to poison the 
very fountains of life at their source 
and to plunge into a spiritual abyss, 
escape from which is well nigh im- 
possible. The fact is that faith in 
human goodness is the divine reality 
upon which the stability of nations, 
of civilization, of the republic rests; 
faith in the people’s desire for the 
right, the just, the true. Even busi- 
ness, which is not commonly identi- 
fied with such faith, is based upon it, 
the stock exchange furnishing a 
most striking example of it. Weare 
accustomed to think. of the stock ex- 
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change as a place where the “bears” 
and “bulls” fight and fall over each 
other in their fierce competitive 
struggle, but we rarely realize that 
in this same place thousands of dol- 
lars daily exchange hands on the 
lift of a finger, the shake of a head, 
or wink of an eye, and men are 
bound by these signs as though they 
were written in bonds. 

3. Again, there is a doubt born 
of selfishness that must be branded 
as morally wrong and essentially 
dangerous in its influence upon char 
acter. We see it in the case of those 
who have a suspicion that the meth- 
ods they employ for attaining their 
selfish ends are wrong, but who are 
so bent on gratifying the burning 
ambition of their souls that they 
turn to doubting the authority 
of the moral law, questioning the 
binding force of justice, halting 
between the voice of mammon and 
the voice of There 


are, for instance, certain men en- 


conscience. 


gaged in spurious mining _ busi- 
ness, selling to innocent buyers 
shares of stock in properties of whose 
real worth they know nothing; men 
who conduct a nefarious, immoral 
business, trading upon others’ ignor- 
ance and trust. Consumed by the 
mad passion for wealth, these uu- 
scrupulous dealers begin by doubt- 
ing the unethical character of their 
business and too often end in per- 
suading themselves that their con- 
duct is justified. Once let a doubt as 
to the sovereignty of conscience in- 


“16 


vade a man’s thought and the danger 
is that his doubt will deepen till at 
last he has argued himself into be- 
lieving that his selfish aims are moral 
and his business above reproach. Of 
all such doubt it behooves us, if we 
are in earnest about living moral 
lives, to be on our guard, because 
it has its seat in selfishness—tbat be- 
witching siren who sits waiting 
with her song to ensnare us into that 
pernicious doubt, escape from which 
is pathetically hard. 

4. There is a doubt born of bitter 
religious experience. It is the kind 
of doubt that beset Frederick Rob- 
ertson during his stay in the Austrian 
Tyrol. Religious skepticism had 
invaded his mind to such a degree 
that every article of religious belief 
he ever held was wrested from his 
‘grasp. Faith in immortality had 
vanished together with trust in the 
Christ and his salvation. Black with 
the void of atheism was Robertson’s 
soul. Then doubt as to 
whether duty had any binding reality, 
whether, after all 


came a 


these spiritual 
losses, any permanent source of con- 
solation remained, any practical 
truth to which he could eling and con- 
vert it into life. A dangerous doubt 
it was, but Robertson met the crisis 
with the manly decision that “on any 
theory of religion it is better to be 
brave than cowardly, generous than 
selfish, honest than deceitful.” Duty 
BINDS aman, let there be doubtful 
what may. On that rock Robertson 
took his stand and all the foes of 
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scepticism could not prevail against 
him. © 

A similar experience is recorded 
of Miss Frances Power Cobbe. Some 
years ago she discovered that all her 
religious beliefs had been reasoned 
out of her, yet one precious truth 
remained concerning which she dared 
not entertain a doubt, it was (in her 
own words), “I can bea true wo- 
man.” Starting right there with 
that bit of “provisional morality,” 
she, like Robertson, escaped the 
danger of doubting the reality and 
binding force of Duty and eventu- 
ally regained her lost “faith,” the 
old faith, forsooth, but now transfig- 
ured by the discipline of doubt and 
by loyal allegiance to the convic- 
tion, “I CAN be a true woman.” 

Personal self-evolution, coupled 
self-devotion fur- 
nishes at once the supreme ideal for 


with altruistic 


each individual soul and the eternal 
safeguard against whatever dangers 
doubting may involve. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE 
OF RELIGION. 


Among the more recent results of 
the World’s Parliament of Religions, 
held in Chicago in 1893, is an at- 
tempt to unite churches of different 
denominations in the state of New 
York for “inter-religious co-opera- 
tion.” Some months ago a letter 
was sent to a number of prominent 
men and women of different religious 
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connections within the state, calling 
attention to the desirability and feas- 
ibility of “reciprocation in religion” 
and setting forth the following plan 
of organization: 

(1). That a biennial conference, 
continuing three or four days, of all 
who may care to attend, be held, at 
which conference prominent minis- 
ters and laymen of various religious 
bodies within the state of New York 
be invited to read papers, or lead 
discussions, on themes of religion 
and morals and social reform. 

(2). That the first of these con- 
ferences be held in 1899. 

(3). That the arrangements for it 
be made by a committee represent- 
ing different churches and different 
parts of the state. 

The responses received from lead- 
ing laymen and ministers of ortho- 
dox and heterodox churches have 
been so numerous and hearty as to 
prompt the committee having the 
matter in charge to present it toa 
much larger number in the various 
religious bodies of the state, solicit- 
ing criticism and suggestions prior 
to the initial meeting. 

No one can doubt that much prac- 
tical good will come from this ex- 
periment in religious reciprocation. 
The day is certainly at hand for 
“good-will and good-deed relations.” 
It is no longer a religious virtue “to 
acknowledge that there is truth to 
be learned from as well as truth to 
be offered to neighbors.” Nor is 

‘there anything premature or imprac- 
tical in the suggestion that the 
hurches of any state should come 


1 11% 


together, once in two years, “‘to pro- 
mote together in the name of the 
spirit common to all, the things that 
make for the common good.” In so 
far as these ends inspire and control 
the proposed conference it must call 
forth unqualified approbation from 
every quarter where the spirit of 
brotherhood obtains. 

But so far as bringing about the 
religious organic unity of the 
churches, which is the supreme re- 
ligious ideal, the letter contains the 
following striking statement: 

“The immediate organic UNITY of 
the churches is impossible, however 
desirable; but could they not, and, 
if they can, should they not, set the 
example of unron, of good-will and 
good-deed relations, instead of con- 
tinuing the long-lasting, historic ex- 
ample of indifference and even hos- 
tility one to another?” 

We fail to see how the deplored 
indifference and _ hostility of the 
churches, one to another, is to be re- 
moved and destroyed by the kind of 
“union” indicated in the letter. For 
it is plain that so long as the Bap- 
tist continues to insist on immersion 
as “the true test of fellowship in 
religion;” the Episcopalian, on the 
‘Apostles’ creed;”’ the Unitarian, on 
the “religion of Jesus,”— and so on, 
all along the line of the sects with 
their conflicting confessions and 
ereeds,—so long will real religious 
brotherhood remain a cold and cheer- 
less dream. Whatever the confer- 
ence may achieve in the way of ‘‘co- 
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operation to promote the things that . 


make for the common good,” there 
will still remain the things that make 
for rivalry, jealousy and the whole 
brood of sectarian claims and aims. 
If the churches of the state really 
want brotherhood and _ religious 
union they must agree to surrender 
their rival claims and stand together 
cn the common basis of spiritual 
freedom with a common purpose to 
pursue truth by the method of free- 
dom, the method of science, for on 
no other terms is real religious union 


possible. 


Undoubtedly the New York state 
Conference of Religion will accom- 
plish much through its biennial dis- 
cussions and practical undertakings 
but it dare not, save at the cost of 
self-destruction, deal with any ques- 
tions that affect the sectarian posi- 
tion and claims of the several sects 
composing the conference, Yet 
nothing short of the frank, free dis- 
cussion of the issues that to each de- 
nomination seem so vital and that 
keep it in sectarian separation from 
others, can ever pave the way for 
any genuine unity in religion. Four 
years ago we issued a “call” for a 
conference that would aim at the or- 
ganic unity of mankind in religion, 
and for that ideal we still plead, con- 
vinced that all attempts at union 
and brotherhood, however fruitful 
in philanthropic and other good work, 
fail of their religious purpose, be- 
cause after all they create only a 
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union that is superficial, transient 
and unreal. 


MR. DENBY AND THE PHILIPPINES. 
In the present crisis of our nation- 
al history nothing seems to us more 
melancholy and ill-foreboding than 
Mr. Denby’s position and power as 
the real head and hand of the Presi- 
dent’s commission in the Philippines. 


‘Do the American people realize who 


and what this man is? ~ Io they 
know that he was formerly their min- 
ister to China and that now, with 
a thorough knowledge of Oriental 
politics and trade, he has an interest 
in the big American syndicate in 
China, prompting the Hon. Thomas 
B. Reed to designate the administra- 
tion as the ‘syndicate administra- 
tion”? Do our people know that 
Col. Denby has declared in the pages 
of The Forum his belief in holding 
the Philippines because he “cannot 
conceive of any alternative to our 
doing so except the seizure of terri- 
tory in China’? If the conquest of 
these islands will not result in en- 
larging our markets, says this pow- 
erful agent of the President, then 
“set them free to-morrow and let 
their people, if they choose, cut each 
other’s throats.” Are the people of 
this republic alive to their highest 
interests and honor in the present 
crisis? If they are they will awake 
to instant realization of this power 
behind the throne, the brains and 
hands of the commission, Mr. Denby, 
chosen because of his political, com- 


yy ats 
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mercial and diplomatic experience, 
to settle the commission’s policy. 
Let every loyal patriot, if he has not 
yet done so, read The Forum for 
February to appreciate how grave 
the danger is that commercial greed 
will trample on freedom and justice, 
and make America another of the 
‘“world-powers.”. We have unbound- 
ed faith in the common sense of the 
American people and in their desire 
to know what is true in order that 
they may do what isright. We feel 
impelled, however, to call attention 
to the real nature and purpose of 
what is being done in the name of 
the American people and with their 
sanction, assured that when they 
have become thoroughly aroused to 
the character of Col. Denby’s mo- 
tives and ambitions, they will repu- 
diate his principles and insist on 
freedom before trade and on justice 
before 
greed. 


self-aggrandizement and 


“THE POT CALLING THE KETTLE 
BLACK.” 
This homely proverb comes to 


‘mind in noticing a sin of which both 


the heterodox and orthodox are guil- 
ty. It has long been a common prac- 
tice among Unitarians to take Hpis- 
copalian leaders, like .Heber New- 
ton and Phillips Brooks, to task for 
putting a construction upon the 
“Apostle’s creed” which it cannot 
The same sort of 
criticism has been made by Unita- 


lawfully bear. 


rian clergymen upon the liberties 
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which Baptists, Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists take with their 
confessions or articles of faith, put- 
ting an interpretation upon them 
that does violence to history, lan- 
guage and the recognized consensus 
of opinion as to what the given state- 
ments of belief mean. But is it not 
time that the tables were turned 
upon our Unitarian brethern? Are 
they not themselves convicted of the 
very sin for which they blame their 
orthodox confreres? In spite of the 
explicit statement made by the Uni- 
tarian churches of the country in 
their national assembly as to what 
Unitarianism represents, not a few of 
the progressive members of the de- 
nomination take the liberty of defin- 
ing Unitarianism in terms that would 


enable ts to become Unitarians 


again were we to accept them. 
But we know that there is a 
National Conference Constitution 


which proclaims officially to ali the 
world what Unitarianism is, To say, 
as many do, that it means “the unity 
of the universe, the unity of man- 
kind, the unity of the spirit, the unity 
of human destiny,” is to take liber- 
ties with the name quite as unwar- 
ranted as those taken by the ortho- 
dox clergy with their names and 
creeds. The simple fact is that Uni- 
tarianism, whatever else it implies, 
stands for what the collective voice 
of Unitarians decided it should mean 
when in 1894 they drew up their 
present creed. It contains two lead- 
ing articles: (1) “These churches 
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accept the religion of Jesus,” and 
(2) these churches hold with Jesus 
“that practical religion is summed 
up in love to God and love to man.” 
We have already expressed, editor- 
jally and otherwise, our inability to 
accept these two articles of the Uni- 
tarian creed, but whether they are 
accepted or not, they represent Uni- 
tarianism and should be incorporated 
in any definition of what this Chris- 
tian sect stands for. To omit these 
and define it in any other terms, such 
as those quoted above, is to commit 
the same sort of intellectual sin that 
Unitarians repeatedly charge against 
their brethren in other folds. We say 
this solely in the interests of consist- 
ency and the truth, mindful of all 
we owe to Unitarianism and of the 
friendships we cherish in the Unita- 
rian communion. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


The Tacoma Free Church of Uni- 
versal Religion resumed its Sunday 
services October Ist. During his 
summer vacation Mr. Martin lec- 
tured six times at various New 
England points, and the proceeds of 
his lectures have been contributed 


e 
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to the church treasury. Among the 
topics announced for forthcoming 
Suuday discourses are the following: 
Col. Ingersoll and his religion. The 
Peace Conference at the Hague, as © 
history and as prophecy. Religion 
and present-day issues. Some Philip- 
pine Fallacies. The ethics of Trusts. 
Measures of church success. 


The Seattle Society for Universal 
Religion will resume its Sunday 
evening meetings October 8th. Mr. 
Martin will speak on “Col. Ingersoll 
and his religion.” 


We congratulate the Unitarians 
of Seattle on having secured a new 
minister in the person of Rev. W. D. 
Simonds, a scholar, an orator, a man 
of organizing genius, and a loyal 
champion of Unitarianism. Though 
our Free Churches are organized on 
different principles and dedicated to 
a differentideal,they yet have enough 
in common with Unitarianism to 
to make pulpit exchanges possible 
as well as co-operation in civic and 
religious work. Letthere be the ut- 
most possible fellowship and “recip- 
rocation in religion,” 
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COMMENTS* 


Dr. FRANCIS 


EH. Assot’s 


Hssay : 


“Sectarianism, or Inclusiveness and Exclusiveness in Religion.” 


I.—PROFESSOR C. ©. EVERETT, D. D. 
My Dear Martin: 

I thank you for the interesting 
and suggestive paper by F. KH. 
Abbot kindly forwarded to me by 
you. 

I am interested in your work. 
For myself I feel that I belong to 
the great whole of which Mr. Abbot 
speaks, by holding a place in the 
special organization in which I feel 
at home; as a soldier is connected 
with the army by his special regiment. 
I know, however, that there is also a 
place for the more independent work 
of the sharp shooter and that he al- 
so belongs to the army. 


C. C. Everett. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
March 19, 1899. 


1l.—THE EDITOR OF “UNITY.” 


“Tract No. 12,” the last issued by 
the Free Church of Tacoma, is on 
‘Sectarianism, or Inclusiveness and 
Exclusiveness in Religion,” by Fran- 
cis EK. Abbot of Cambridge. It is a 
masterly arraignment of exclusive- 
ness in religion, but, as it seems to 
us, it seeks to fight exclusiveness 
with exclusiveness, in its effort to 
form the “Universal Church of Man- 
kind” by exclusion rather than in- 
clusion, for the sects themselves are 
factors of humanity and they, too, 
bring their bricks to be placed in the 
walls of the universal temple. When 
modesty becomes the spirit of the 


sects, as it is slowly becoming, they 
will join hands with their neighbors 
in the things they find to do togeth- 
er, and thus, without excision and 
without violence, the Universal 
Church is slowly and silently coming 


‘to be. 


Chicago, March 23, 1899. 


III.— REV. J. H. CROOKER. 
My Dear Dr, Abbot: 

I have read your pamphlet on 
‘Sectarianism” with care. As with 
other products of your pen which I 
have been reading for over twenty 
years, so with this: There is much to 
welcome and approve; much to sug- 
gest and stimulate; but some things 
that you would hardly expect me to 
endorse fully. I will set down a 
point or two, all I have time to write 
and probably all you will care to 
read. 

I go with you in your pleafor a 
Universal religion, so far as the spirit 
of unity and universality is con- 
cerned. But I do not see any pros- 
pect or place for a wniform religion 
any more than a wniversal mun of 
one type. I do not look or care for 
“the self-subordination of every 
historical church to the universal . 
church of mankind.” (p 18). That 
will forever remain an absolutely im- 
possible thing. I can no more wish 
to efface historical distinctions in 
churches than in individuals, I hope 


*The Essay was published in the first three numbers for the current to Ma 
- 1899, and subsequently in pamphlet form as No. 12 of the ** Free Church Trasts.” Babes Ps 
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there will be fewer religions and 
fewer churches; but I see necessity 
for variety rather than sameness. I 
do not want a vast Catholic church; 
but the spirit of catholicity in all 
churches. I believe that the tenden- 
cy is toward a comprehensive spirit 
rather than identity of creed or or- 
ganization. A socialism that abolishes 
the individual anda universal religion 
that destroys variety would be to me 
a calamity. Great good will come 
from a recognition of the universality 
of the religious spirit: nothing but 
harm from an attempt to organize a 
Universal Church. 

What you say of Unitarianism 
(p 14, 1st half of 2nd column) does 
not, therefore, hit me. I do not hold 
or advocate it as “‘A Universal Re- 
ligion.” Ido not set it up for the 
whole. I refrain because I do not ex- 

ect to see a “Universal Church;” 
while the best that I can find for 
myself, I never assert that it would 
be best for all; I never imagine that 
it is a final form of religion. [| 
always present it as one of the forms 
of the religious life; what I like best, 
—not absolute and not adapted to 
all peoples—never urged as contain- 
ing a monopoly of health or goodness. 
Nor do I follow Priestley in con- 
demning all others as “corruptions 
of the primitive Gospel.” In all 
this, so far as I know, I do not stand 
alone among Unitarians, but repres- 
ent the “‘consensus of the competent.” 
We Unitarians have sins enough of 
our own to repent; but your charges, 
in this particular, are not widely 
applicable to present Unitarian 


preachers. 

It is easy to fall into self-compla- 
cency and assume great things for 
ourselves. I dare say that Unitarians 
often sin in this direction, of whom 
I may be chief, but are you yourself, 
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my dear Dr. Abbot, wholly free from 
fault in this line? You charge us 
with setting ourselves up as the 
whole, with assuming to have the 
universal religion (which I decline to 
admit); but very curiously, you con- 
tend that the Universal Church of 
mankind is the dream of a few 
isolated souls (p 13 end of first para- 
graph) the only members at Tacoma 
and Peoria, of course, including your 
self! Do you not lay yourself open 
in this way to the charge of setting 
yourself up as the whole? Theremay 
be none of that assumption to superi- 
ority and finality in this which you 
so severely condemn in others, but 
to a very mundane mind it looks 
“dreadfully like it!” 
You see, my dear Dr. Abbot, that 
I have been perfectly frank, as you 
asked me to be. I may not have 
touched any weak point, but you will 
honor my sincerity if not my reason- 
ing. Iam glad to have groups of 
earnest people march under the ban- 
ner of ‘Universal Religion,” it keeps 
a great cause before the world, and 
that will be good. I doubt whether 
theirs will become the flag of all 
peoples. Mr. Martin asks me to re- 
view your pamphlet for his monthly. 
1 doubt whether I can find time. 
And also, I fear that something along 
the lines indicated above would do 
little good, while it probably would 
not be very welcome. 
And now, let me subscribe myself 
with great esteem and best wishes, 
Yours, 


J. H. CRooKER. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., 
April 14, 1899. 


iy REV Oy By DOLE. 
My Dear Mr. Martin. 
You were right in guessing that I 
did not have time to do anything 
about Dr, Abbot’s essay: You will 


understand me, I think, when I say 
that if 1 had time, I should hardly 
have any interest to write about it 
for your readers! Do they not al- 
ready accept his main position, which 
is all we care much about? If I 
could address a crowd of genuine 
Sectarians there might be some fun 
in trying to tell Dr. Abbot’s story 
over again. I admit that there are 
Sectarian ‘‘Unitarians.”” But I rare- 
ly hear them set aside Dr. Abbot’s 
thesis. I don’t know now of a min- 
ister among them who would combat 
it. In my own case it is one of the 
earliest doctrines to which my think- 
ing brought me, before I had even 
left the Andover School. It makes 
me smile to think of Dr. Abbot seri- 
ously assuming “Unitarianism”’ to be 
a denial of his free doctrine. I can- 
not take him seriously here. But I 
recognize that he has borne a sort of 
martyr’s part, when Sectarian Unita- 
rianism had the majorites and a cer- 
tain kind of vitality. He has hada 
hand, I heartily believe, in bringing 
the change. It seems to me rathera 
pity that he should not realize how 
great the change is. 

I say this not for any regard for 
the Unitarian name. You know! do 
not like it. I bear it as any other 
minor accident. It is hard to get 
names that suit us and quite truly 
describe us. I merely have to say again 
that what Dr. Abbot and you contend 
for all the men whom I have most to 
do with are also trying to teach. 

I am sincerely, 
CHD OnE 


JAMAICA PLAIN, April 24, 
My Dear Mr. Martin. 

I have just read your letter of May 
2nd, again. It seems to me that you 
and Dr. Abbot tend to forget that 
we all have to work in various organ- 
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izations philanthropic, political, ete., 
alongside of men with whom we can- 
not altogether agree, as they cannot 
agree with us. I wish to be a citizen 
of the world, but I have to be for 
practical purposes an American citi- 
zen, and I happen just now to be 
badly misrepresented by my govern- 
ment. Nevertheless, my essential 
freedom is not impaired. If I were 
set to fighting the Filipinos, then I 
should have to die for my manhood 
and for the broader principle, which 
meanwhile I try to say and vote and 
aid. 

I even voted for McKinley; I did 
not, therefore, reverse my free-trade 
opinions, but on the whole I judged 
that over the issue of that time he 
was my man rather than the other. 
I could not have voted for the other, 
though a free-trader. I held that as 
far as possible we must associate with 
men on aS many sides as we can, so 
long as we are free. 

Yours cordially, 
C. F. Dou. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, May 15. 


V.—REV. CHARLES G. 
Dear Mr. Martin :— 
"Tis true, I have had neither time 
nor strength to do more than glance 
at “Sectarianism,’’ much less to give it 
a careful reading and to write worthily 
about it. It is one of a stack of 
things piled about me, and asking at- 
tentions which I am incompetent to 
give. ‘Would I be kind enough to 
read this book and express my esti- 
mate of its value?” “Would I furnish 
a column, more or less, to help on a 
symposium?” Htc,etc. You know 
how it is yourself. And I ama bit 
tired. I can only snatch a moment 
to say that I am in hearty sympathy — 
with “the objects” for which your 
Society exists (1, 2,3 and 4); that 
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Tam living and working, according 
to my light and with tools that suit 
my hand, for these very ends: that 
to my mind “Christianity,” stripped 
of perversions and non-essentials, is 
an inspired movement in the same 
direction, illuminated and impelled 
by the Love and Wisdom of the 
Hternal Father of men and illustrated 
and led by a personality which 
vitalizes the movement in a way 
which can not well be spared,—just 
as you cannot now be spared from 
the work in Tacoma. In trying to 
promote the cause of “free, spiritual 
and universal religion,’ I am not 
independent of historic and personal 
helps; yet am I not consciously in 
bondage to any authority which does 
not permit and promote the fullest 
exercise of reason and conscience. 

But this is only repeating what I 
sought to express, when we had a 
pleasant and hearty exchange of 
views one spring day when you and I 
sat together in the parlor of this 
house. Come on and cheer me with 
another “bout” of the same sort, and 
we'll eat and drink together. 

Hastily, cordially, 
Cuas. G. AmEs. 

12 Chestnut Street, 


Boston, April 25, 1899. 


VI.—REV. S. M. CROTHERS, D. D. 


To the Editor of the Free Church 

Record :— 

You asked me to send a few words 
in regard to Dr. Abbot’s tract on 
Sectarianism. I most heartily agree 
with Dr. Abbot in what he says of 
the evils of the sectarian spirit. His 
definition of a sect is admirable; the 
sect is a part of the Universal Church 
which lives for itself alone and looks 
on all other sects, not as co-equal and 
co-operative organs in the life of an 
organism which includes them all in 
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itself, but rather as enemies to be 
conquered or converted. 

The real evils of sectarianism he 
sees to be not in the fact that there 
are different organizations, but that 
the members of these organizations 
are inclined to claim too much for 
them and ‘to take the part for the 
whole.”’ ‘‘When Christianity falsely 
pretends to be the only true religion, 
—when Protestantism falsely pre- 
tends to be the only true Christiani- 
ty,—when Unitarianism falsely pre- 
tends to be the only true Protestant- 
ism, the only true Christianity, the 
only true Religion,—we behold 
sectarianism or exclusiveness work- 
ing its evil work.” 

To all this I say Amen! 

Against these false and exclusive 
claims, broad-minded men of all re- 
ligious organizations have been pro- 
testing, till the claims are seen to be 
absurd. 

My only criticism of Dr. Abbot at 
this point is that he appears to take 
it for granted that this claim to 
exclusive truth is actually made to- 
day by all those who belong to his- 
torical religious organizations. The 
Christian who frankly acknowledges, 
with Dr. Abbot, that “Christianity 
must practise the humility it preaches, 
and confess that it is only a part 
and not the whole of religion,” has 
already appeared. As to the Uni- 
tarian who thinks that Unitarianism 
is the only true form of religion, I 
cannot say that he does not exist, 
but Iam glad to testify that he is 
very rare. I have met many Uni- 
tarians who thought more highly of 
themselves and of their own body 
than they ought, but I have never 
encountered one who would confess 
to looking upon all other forms of 
faith as false. I am, moreover, in- 
clined to think that Dr. Abbot takes 
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too dark a view of the extent to 
which the sectarian spirit is carried 
in most communities. He speaks of 
the different sects as “fighting and 
snarling like an Eskimo dog team.” 
This seems hardly accurate when ap- 
plied to the present situation, at least 
in the more favored communities. 
In Dr. Abbot’s own city of Cam- 
bridge we have recently organized 
“The Associated Churches of Cam- 
bridge.” All the churches, without 
regard to differences of creed or name 
have been invited, and thirty out of 
the forty churches of the city have 
already joined the federation. 


As to the way in which the ideal 


unity of ‘all who struggle to live 


upward and not downward” is likely 
to bring about a visible organization 
including them all, there is room for 
difference of opinion. When we 
come to actual organization, we are 
dealing with human nature and not 
with theory. Dr. Abbot’s tone is a 
little too much that of a doctrinaire 
to inspire full confidence in his or- 
ganizing genius; and nothing less 
than a genius for organisation, and 
that tact, good nature and quick sym- 
pathy for all sorts of people which 
belongs to men like Lincoln, is 
adequate to the mighty task. To 
say how religion ought tobe organ- 
ized is easy; to show how actual men 
and women with all grades of intelli- 
gence and all sorts of differences in 
temperament and tradition may work 
together heartily and happily, is 
quite a different matter. The amount 
of tact, humor, imagination, sym- 
pathy necessary for this is quite ap- 
palling to the average man. It is 
hard enough to co-operate for any 
length of time with people who share 
our own ideas. ‘T'o co-operate stead- 
ily and to sympathize heartily with 
people who are wrong-headed and 
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narrow-minded, but who in spite of 
that are struggling to live upward 
and not downward, is difficult. 
Sectarianism is after all a defect 
of temper, and is not very much 
affected by a change of name or of 
organization. I suppose that you 
have in the Free Church of Tacoma 
people who find it difficult to co- 
operate with the Presbyterians and 
Baptists. Such people have to be 
educated and that takes time. The 
disposition to take the part for the 
whole, which Dr. Abbot says is the 
essence of sectarianism, is largely 
the result of defective experience. 
Every thing which brings us into 
natural relations with people of 
different ways of thinking tends to 
diminish this spirit. I have more 
faith in the influence of good sense 
and good humor in bringing men to- 
gether and keeping them together 
than in any formal plan that may 
be proposed. S. M. Croruers. 
CAMBRIDGE, MAss., May 5, 1899. 


VII.—REV. HORATIO STEBBINS, D. D. 
My Dear Mr. Martin :— 

I have read whatever Dr. Abbot 
writes with sincere interest and re- 
spect, and I have often had cause to 
recognize with gratitude the beauty 
and truth of his word. I confess, 
however, that his tract No. 12, “See- 
tarianism, or Inclusiveness and Ex- 
clusiveness in Religion,” does not 
open to me any new vistaof thought. 
It has been very much my way of 
thinking since I have had any way 
of thinking that was worth having. 

I’m in the habit of thinking of man, 
—universal man, the race, human 
nature, by whatever name you call 
it,—as the sublimest expression of 
the divine will and love, and the 
peculiar object for which the world 
was made. ‘The question that lies at 
the root of all this inquiry concerning 
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exclusive and inclusive, sectarianism 
and humanity, is this: has religion a 
common root or germ in human na- 
ture, in man’s constitution, and is 
there a universal religion, a universal 
church concurrent with humanity 
under God?. It would seem so if 
Paul was right in his idea of the 
bounds and habitations that have 
been set to the races of the world, 
and men like Paul have had the 
same notion. There is no such thing 
as an utterly false religion, and every 
religion, either in its inmost idea or 
in its popular interpretation, is im- 
perfect. An utterly false religion 
cannot be. The different grades of 
human thought are different concep- 
tions concerning that which is uni- 
versal. If Christianity is superior to 
Mohammedanism, it is because the 
thought of the Christian man is 
higher than the thought of the fol- 
lower of the Prophet. The difficulty 
of the Universal is that it cannot be 
universally interpreted. Like the 
atmosphere that enfolds our globe 
yet is divided with climates, of lati- 
tudes and longitudes, of mountain 
heights and ocean depths and desert 
places; so the universal religion has 
its peculiar climates of thought and 
aspiration. As Wesley said to his 
friend, “Your God is my devil”; yet 
both believed in God. So men 
differ and always will in their con- 
ception of religious life and duty. 

The difference between Patagonia 
and Massachusetts is not greater 
than the difference between an Aztec 
chief and Bunsen, or between 
Channing and the Indian who was 
taught that the fall of man was 
caused by eating apples and said, 
“the apples should have been made 
into cider.” 

Now the simple question is, does 
the Almighty Providence of right- 
eous will and love include all these, 
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and are they partial revelations of a 
divine will and purpose according 
to which the human world is led for- 
ward and made intelligable to reason, 
or is the world a sullen sphynx whose 
riddle can never be guessed? 

The sects of Protestantism are on 
a small scale what the religions of 
the world are to the world’s scale of 
humanity; and Christianity itself has 
been interpreted as a provincialism 
and its founder represented as an 
exclusive leader who would have all 
men saved in his way or not at all. 
It is to be hoped that that notion is 
coming to be regarded as a capri- 
cious whim, and the idea of a doomed 
or damned pagan world as merely 
an upstart conceit. The simple truth 
is that there can be nothing more 
saved of a man, pagan or christian, 
than there is of him, and that the 
common destiny is that each man 
goes to his own place. 

Now, how are we to recognize all 
this and yet each man till his own 
square acre or garden in the air and 
light of that particular form of truth 
which his climate affords? And here 
lies the difference between what we 
call toleration and liberality. Toler- 
ation is a kind of decent recognition 
of others’ rights, a kind of right of 
way, as the roadsters call it, such as 
all men feel to be fair and square, 
give and take. There is nothing 
very great in toleration essentially. 
It is simply common decency that 
every decent person understands. 
It may be dull, unappreciative, un- 
sympathetic and provincial. Liber- 
ality is quite another thing. It is 
climate of thought and feeling; it is 
human as man and universal after a 
a divine fashion. It is an endow- 
ment, an ability that rejoices in its 
own life and being rather than a duty 
working under command. 

Such is the style and fashion of 
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men that trying to be liberal is like 
lifting their own weight against 
gravity. 

They cannot do it. And even as 
we see now aud then aman who 
would never bea gentleman if he 
should live a thousand years, so we 
see men who could never be liberals 
in the sense of haying a religion 
that was human in distinction from a 
village custom. God is the only 
being I know of that understands 
and includes in his thought the uni- 
versal church of mankind; and the 
best the saint or the prophet can do 
for himself or the race is to be 
‘“‘imitator”’ of God as best he can. 

Yours: affectionately, 


Horatio STEBBINS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, May 10, 1899. 


VIII. —REV. WILLIAM ©, GANNETT. 
Dear Mr. Martin :— 

At last I have read rather care- 
fully Mr, Abbot’s article, which you 
sent me so long ago with request for 
Opinion about it. I’m not an over- 
busy minister, but that seemed to me 
a rather formidable request; and I 
wondered if your table was piled like 
mine, with unread and waiting 
pamphlets,to say nothing of yearned- 
for books, and if your conscience 
were weighted with undone work. 
Besides, it is not pleasant to confess 
lack of interest in what deeply 
moves another, and one or two half 
hours spent on the article made me 
feel I should have to disappoint you 
if I were to write frankly. 

Not lack of interest in the subject 
of anti-sectarianism, but in this par- 
ticular treatment of it. Abbot's 
general ideas about sects, their origin, 
harm, cure, and about the historical 
religions being but parts—imperfect 
forms, I should say—of universal and 
spiritual religion—all this of course, 
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one accepts. Is it not all familiar? 
My only criticism here would be 
that he writes with great repetition; 
and that his chief formula for Sec- 
tarianism— ‘“‘a part claiming to be a 
whole’—seems to me exaggerated 


and inexact, if he means it, as he 


probably does, for a scientific, not a 
rhetorical definition. Many of the 
“Sectarian” Churches, I think, would 
say, “We don’t set up to be the 
whole in any sense, we don’t claim 
to be the only true; wesimply claim 
to be the part having more of the 
truth than the other parts, and this 
gives us reason for denying equality 
to them.” So the Sectarian spirit 
and its evils usually remain, though 
Abbot’s definition is vacated. It 
simply isn’t fact, as I think, to de- 
scribe Christianity, especially in these 
days, as pretending to be the only 
true religion—Protestantism as pre- 
tending to be the only true chris- 
tianity—Unitarianism the only true 
Protestantism. Such statements are 
out of date, like Ingersoll’s eriti- 
cism. They ignore currents of ten- 
dency and actual results of evoiution. 
They produce the impression of un- 
fair dealing, and so rob a critic of his 
really due influence. - Abbot’s logi- 
cal sense is far stronger than his his- 
toric sense. He is almost at the 
mercy of logic. And one must be 
mighty sure that all his premises are 
in, not only in but correct, not to be 
tripped badly and often by logic. 
He is apt to represent the length, 
but not the breadth of a principle, a 
movement; so that I feel he is quite 
unsafe as a guide in reform. And 
perhaps from the same habit of mind 
he formulates, rather than vitalizes, 
thought in his statements. The main 
purport of this pamphlet of his 
seems to me rather to be an enter- 
prise in definition than an enlighten- 
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ing and persuasive argument. His 
ability, honor, bravery, I delight, 
with others, to recognize. 

As to the latter part of his pamph- 
let in which he would fain exempt 
your own church and Peoria’s from 
the charge that he brings against all 
the other churches in the world, 
shall I frankly tell you it leaves a 
smile in the eyes? Sectarianism is 
“the part claiming to be the whole;” 
the “Free Church of the World” 
makes exactly this claim, ‘to be the 
whole” (p 20); and your two little 
societies are at present ‘“‘the only 
members thus far” of this church, the 
only two embodying ‘the new re- 
ligion, independent of the historical 
religions.” Of course, that looks on 
the face of it wonderfully like a 
“sect” of two churches,” in the regu- 
lar sense of the word sect. Some- 
where in Gibbon’s history he tells 
about the splitting and re-splitting 
of the early Christian sects until it 
came to the claim that when the 
Lord should return to the earth, he 
would find his own only in a few 
scattered churches of the Cesarian 
Mauritania! All such claims, wheth- 
er early or late Christian or extra 
Christian, it seems to me, have a 
family likeness. Your truth, your 
ideal, may be a broad one; it cer- 
tainly is, if it be really universal and 
spiritual religion. But what church 
does not claim, either humbly or ar- 
rogantly, that ideal, so far as it 
knows what itis? A better test of 
eatholicity than the ideal professed 
is its fruits—the fact Catholicity,— 
how much fellowship in religion 
does one actualize and illustrate and 
radiate, while keeping true and out 
spoken about one’s intellectual vi- 
sion? 

No doubt this will all seem shal- 
low and blind to you. Perhaps the 
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fault is my own. ButI speak as I 
see. And I won’t say, forgive me. 
Rather I must forgive you for asking 
three times for an answer to your 
question. And we mustn’t get into 
correspondence aboutit. Neither of 
us has time for that nor is either of 
us unthinking on the subject. If 
you care to see how I am trying in 
another way for your own end of 
anti sectarianism, let me _ enclose 
this circular letter. It is too early 
to be at all sure what will come of 
the endeavor; but an executive come 
mittee has been appointed, and the 
first State Conference of Religion it 
is hoped, will be held early in 1900. 

On this Executive Committee are 
men of eight or nine different re- 
ligious bodies, and _ the adopted 
basis of the whole thing, shaped by 
them all, after free and full discus- 
sion, is—‘‘Religion, with its many 
theologies; one practical aim,—the 
realization of righteousness, together 
with frank and friendly recognition 
of admitted differences in thought.” 
And for “program” we are “recom- 
mended to invite the widest expres- 
sion of opinion touching religion, 
moral and social questions, aiming to 
emphasize the religious wnities which 
underlie all efforts for a higher right- 
eousness and the things of the spirit in 
which we all share.’ This is but 
recognizing the “historical religions” 
as Abbot himself does on (p 16) and 
those “resemblances with all other 
churches in striving to live the up- 
ward life,” which he speaks of on 
(p 19) and elsewhere. The main 
difference between such endeavors 
and methods as yours and this, I 
think, is in the proportion of emphasis 
thrown on the actual and practical 
agreements by the one and on the 
intellectual disagreements by the 
other. The decrease of Sectarianism 
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would seem to be furthered best by 
the former method. 

With all good will, I hope that 
you, too, may do good—a hope I 
know you will reciprocate. 


W.C. GANNETT. 


1X.—WILLIAM M. SALTER, 
Lecturer, Society for Ethical Culture of Chicago. 
Dear Mr. Martin: 

I have just read Dr. Abbot’s paper 
on “ Sectarianism,” and have jotted 
down these notes, which I fear are 
hardly worth sending. I can’t de- 
velop any enthusiasm for that kind 
of a church, and I| think your own 
worth and service to your generation 
will be in your standing for some- 
thing more than that. 

Of course what I say may hit our- 
selves in our vagteness too —but 
more and more I am coming to feel 
that it is the sort of morality we 
urge on the world that is the critical 
thing. If we don’t set morality in 
any new light, or set forth any new 
ideas or applications of it, we shall 
not signify much. 

It is well to be broad and sym- 
pathetic, but you must have your 
own vision of truth and duty. Your 
sympathy with the visions of others 
cannot take the place of a vision of 
your own. You cannot live on, or 
build a church on, mere sympathy. 
That is the weakness of the old F, 
R. A. Htid omnegenus. It has 
done, and is no doubt doing, a good 
work, but it is one of the lesser 
works of this great world. 

Religion or morality—and as Dr. 
Abbot defines religion, it is about 
the same as morality—seems to me 
very much like the being or exis- 
tence of which philosophers talk. 
The worth or significance of being 
depends very much upon what sort 
of being it is, and the worth of 
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religion or morality depends very 
much upon what kind of religion or 
morality it is. Being of itself, the 
keen and witty Hegel saw, was 
alone the same as nothing; it is the 
determinations it gets that give it 
value. So if religion is the “ effort 
to live upward,” a great deal de- 
pends upon man’s notions of What 
is upward, and of what means must 
be taken to reach it, as to whether 
the religion has much value or no. 
In other words, “universal religion,” 
like morality in the abstract, is 
rather thin, and the different special 
religions are not necessarily ‘ co- 
equals and peers,” and one religion 
may be much more true than another. 
It may be quite in order for ono 
religion to set out to “convert the 
world” (not conquer it) and to regard 
other religions as inferior to itself. 
A free church of the world, in which 
all special religions are special parts 
of the whole, would mark an increase 
of sympathy, but hardly any new 
insight into truth or righteousness— 
and it is on new discoveries and ap- 
plications of truth and right that the 
world most depends. In such a 
universal church some part might be 
worth more than the whole. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wa. M. Sarrer. 


X.—FREDERICK MEAKIN. 


One of the hardest facts for the 
reformer of men’s opinions to recog- 
nize is the fact that opinion is, in 
the average case, so little a matter 
of evidence and so much a matter of 
temperament or of mere absorption 
through habit or association, Rea- 
soned and dispassionate inference is 
rare. Menin the mass reach their 
conclusions in the mass. The social 
or collective impulse, which has 
played and will continue to play 
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an important part in human develop- 
ment, has its weakness as well as its 


strength. It does more than social- 
ize our intellectual activity and 
aims. In its narrower and more 


odious form, that is, as the clannish 
spirit which is still rife in politics, 
society and religion, it not only 
clouds our view of the facts, but it 
seeks to discredit or destroy all free- 
dom in the consideration of the facts, 
and commits the mind to a predeter- 
mined judgment. 

And it is this odious spirit, with 
its intolerance of difference, and its 
readiness to impute all independence 
in religious thought to weakness of 
head or blackness of heart, which is 
the vice of the sectary, and which is 
so powerfully arraigned in the 
pamphlet before us. “Sectarianism,” 
says the author, ‘is the ugly fact of 
the antipathy of religions.” This 
antipathy, however, he carefully dis- 
tinguishes from the necessary opposi- 
tion between religion, defined as 
“actually living upward,” and irre- 
ligion, defined as “actually living 
downward.” Between religion and 
irreligion, thus defined, ‘there can 
be neither reconciliation nor com- 
promise.” 

Inasmuch, however, as “‘every ac- 
tual human life is a zigzag path, 
now upward and now downward,” 
the “Church,” as a body of peccable 
human beings, can be distinguished 
only by “the persistent and indomit- 
able effort to live the upward life.” 
This effort is the bond of union, the 
organizing principle, which unites 
men everywhere, whatever their 
creed or polity or external situation, 
in the Church Universal, as distin- 
guished from the World, which: has 
no permanent bond of union, but 
lives in the mere anarchy of irre- 
ligion. 
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But the Church Universal has as 
yet no visible form or organization. — 
It is therefore a merely ideal or po- 
tential unity, comparable with that 
of the thirteen American colonies in 
the as yet unborn American nation. 
Its elements are actual; its member- 
ship is as broad as humanity; but it 
has not yet assumed corporeal form. 
And none of the visible organizations 
which as a matter of fact include the 
religiously minded can assume to 
stand for this church. They are 
simply “churches.” It is ‘The 
Church,” “The Church Universal,” 
“The Church of Humanity.” And 
the principle which constitutes its 
bond of union, the persistent and 
indomitable effort to live upward, is 
the Universal Religion. 

Normally, now, the several church- 
es, as members of the one general 
ideal body, The Church, would live 
in complete harmony. Their differ- 
ences are merely external, differen- 
ces in the form of their discipline, in 
their traditions, in the personality of 
their leaders, and ought not to keep 
them apart any more than differences 
of situation and function separate 
the branches of a tree from the gen- 
eral life of that tree, Their true at- 
titude is that of co-operation as 
members of the same organic union, 
And each particular historical church 
should sub-ordinate itself to the 
great potential unity, the Universal 
Church, as the branches are sub-or- 
dinate to the free. 

But what do we find? Each par- 
ticular church assumes to be the 


whole church. Refusing to recog- 


nize its own necessary sub-ordination, 
and treating the differences which 
separate it from other co-ordinate 
branches as radical, and tantamount 
to the difference between religion 
and irreligion, it seeks to exclude its 
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co-ordinate members from commun- 
ion with the church. Hence division 
and strife. Where there should be 
co-operation there is bigotry, intol- 
erance, exclusion. In a word, there 
is sectarianism, 

Sectarianism, then, according to 
our author, results from the attempt 
to subvert a natural relation, the re- 
lation, namely, between a particular, 
historical, actually organized body 
of religious people and the general 
body of such people, not yet actually 
organized, but found in all the 
churches, and all animated by the 
same spirit, the spirit which deter- 
mines the life upward instead of 
downward. Sectarianism, that is to 
say, 1S mere arrogance. It is the 
part arrogating to itself the place 
and functions of the whole. “It is,” 
says Dr. Abbot, “the refusal by one 
part to recognize the equal rights of 
the other co-ordinate parts of their 
common whole, the consequent disor- 
ganization of the whole, the substi- 
tution of internecine war for orderly 
organic co-operation, and thus the 
crushing defeat of religion by ir- 
religion,” 

And there can be no doubt that 
the attitude here noted and con- 
demned is the ordinary sectarian at- 
titude. It survives with the old 
tribal feeling, which is the social 
impulse in primitive form, and which 
limits the sympathies to a set, clique, 
party, or community, and will see 
nothing but error and evil beyond 
the sectarian boundary. It marks 
the cramped intellect which has but 
a feeble grasp of principles, dwells 
on distinctions which import no real 
difference, and sees an enemy in every 
unfamiliar friend. Ina word, it is 
the vice of little or of undeveloped 
minds. 

But the differences which divide 
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religious bodies are not all super- 
ficial And though we believe, 
with Dr. Abbot, that “just so far as 
the various special forms of religion 
manifest this common effort to live 
upward ‘** so far they are all one,” 
we must insist, with something more 
of emphasis, perhaps, than is laid 
upon the point in the pamphlet be- 
fore us, that the effort to live upward, 
to be effective or to have a religious 
value, implies not merely the will to 
rise, but some apprehension of the 
ends to be pursued or the sort of life 
which is to live in order to rise. Dr. 
Abbot says, indeed, “The effort to 
live upward which constitutes all re- 
ligion that is genuine must be direc- 
ted by wisdom: that is, by thought 
grounded in knowledge and applied 
to life.” But it would seem that he 
does not make sufficient allowance 
for the seriousness of men’s differ- 
ences in regard to what constitutes 
such wisdom. Where these differen- 
ces affect the general course of life, 
in respect of marriage and divorce, 
for instance, or the ultimate grounds 
of obligation, they cannot be set 
aside as trivial or immaterial. And 
differences on material matters drive 
men necessarily into opposing 
camps. Vital truth-—and this means, 
so far as it affects our affiliations and 
co-operative effort, what we believe 
to be vital truth—cannot condone 
vital error. Nor can we substitute 
mere sincerity for truth. It would 
strain the liberality of the most lib- 
eral to allow that the acts of the 
Thugs, of Philip I1., of the courts 
which burned witches, of our modean 
restorers of polygamy, can be regar- 
ded as genuine religious acts because 
prompted by a sincere conviction. 
Beyond all cavil the effort to live 
upward must be sincere. But some- 
thing more than sincerity is needed. 
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The effort to acquire a religious 
character must actually tend up- 
ward. That is, there must be some 
grasp of essential truth, some recog- 
nition, explicit or implicit, of the 
true ends or philosophy of life. 

But of this true philosophy of life 
we cannot assume that all religious 
bodies have an eqaally clear appre- 
hension. We can hardly avoid the 
conclusion, in fact, in view of the 
width of the interval by which they 
are separated, that some must have 
a much larger share of the truth in 
their doctrine than others. One 
body may be sound in all its essen- 
tial teachings; another may be so 
full of error that its general tendency 
is to obstruct human development, 
and is therefore vicious. Are bodies 
so divergent in their tendency to be 
regarded as co-ordinate”? The 
vicious is the irreligious, and on the 
principle laid down, religion can 
have no part with irreligion. The 
one must exclude the other, so far 
at least as to point out the vicious 
tendency of the other and keep clear 
its own skirts from the vice it con- 
demns. 

And what, we may ask, is the 
whole to which the various historical 
religious bodies should make them- 
selves “subordinate”? ‘ Universal 
spiritual religion,” we are told, ‘is 
the ‘genus’ of which special historical 
religions are simply the various 


species.” And again, “The out- 
ward association of the Christian, 
Jewish, Mohammedan, Brahman, 


Buddhist, and the other great re- 
ligious organizations or churches (as 
they may all with perfect propriety 
be styled) into a visible organic fel- 
lowship would constitute a single 
‘Church of Humanity’ —a_ true 
‘Church Universal,’ if it embraced 
all men and women everywhere who 
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struggled to live upward and not 
downward, and if all such men and 
women had souls big enough to 
abandon their exclusive claims and 
forget their trivial minor differences.” 

This would seem to imply, at the 
first glance, that if all historical re- 
ligious bodies were fused into one 
common body, this common body 
would be the Church Universal made 
actual. And this appears to be a 
thought which is never far from the 
author’s mind in any part of the 
pamphlet. But the proviso, “cif it 
embraced all men and women every- 
where who struggle to live upward ph 
and such expressions as ‘ genuine 
religion can know nothing of any 
propagandism which does not con- 
sist in the enlightenment of ignorant 
minds by ascertained truth,” show 
that Dr. Abbot conceives the ideal 
Church Universal not simply as a 
federation of actual churches, but as 
grounded also in the true wisdom 
or philosophy of life. And with this 
conception we are in complete ac- 
cord. The ideal church, the church 
to which we owe voluntary subordi- 
nation, ought, undoubtedly, to em- 
body this wisdom. But what guar- 
antee have we that a fusion or 
federation of “churches” would be 
grounded in essential truth? We 
cannot assume a priori that if all 
religious doctrines were poured as 
it were into a vial, and whatever is pe- 
culiar or specific in each were drained 


off, we should find in the residuum the 


true philosophy of life. We might 
find a modicum of common truth 
weighed down and devitalized by 
the dregs of common error. The 
method of residues is therefore in- 
applicable here. And even if the 
method were successful, and we 
could by this means arrive at essen- 
tial religious truth, the subordina- 
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tion of the parts to the whole would 
be in virtue of the truth embodied 
in the whole. 

It were better therefore to search 
for the truth by the most direct 
means at hand, and declare our 
allegiance to THAT. We owe sub- 
mission to nothing else. And when 
once in possession of what we believe 
to be the truth, we have no alterna- 
tive but to proclaim it, though the 
whole body of the religious world 
should contravene it. So far, at 
least, we must be exclusive. One 
must affirm something, and since the 
affirmation of any position is the 
negation of its contradictory oppos- 
ite, one cannot shrink from denial, 
and from whatever exclusiveness is 
involved in such denial, If the 
general philosophy of life were 
established and agreed upon by all, 
there would be no necessity for such 
contradiction or exclusion, and the 
functions of the several religious 
bodies would be co-ordinate. They 
would then constitute, with or with- 
out any general name, a true organic 
union, being animated, like the tree, 
by a common vital principle, and 
each particular body would be but 
an organ for the realization and de- 
velopment of that principle. Such 
afunion would, in fact, be the 
ideal or potential church made 
actual. And it is to such ideal union 
alone that the several “churches ” 
are subordinate. But as the union, 
that is, the ideal or Church Universal, 
is not yet actualized, the only sub- 
mission or subordination which can 
be demanded of the “churches” is 
submission to the principle or phil- 
osophy of life upon which the ideal 
church must be founded. Failing 
the existence of the union, it is to 
the principle of unity that fealty is 
due. 
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What constitutes this vitalizing 
principle, however, when we substi- 
tute specific for general terms, is 
hotly disputed. And if we allow 
the right of private judgment, we 
cannot charge any particular church 
with sectarian arrogance simply 
because it teaches that its doctrine is 
true, and that whatever is in- 
consistent with this doctrine is 
false. This it is bound to do in the 
interest of truth itself, for the clash 
of opposing convictions is one of the 
most effective means of developing 
the truth. A waiver of differences, 
such as is sometimes demanded in 
the interests of harmony, is simply a 
surrender of principle, or a tacit ad- 
mission that the principle involved 
is really immateria]. Material differ- 
ences must be ‘fought to a finish.” 
And the more thorough the presen- 
tation and comparison of differences, 
the sooner we shall reach the consen- 
sus of opinion upon which alone the 
Church Universal can be founded. 

Bnt though we cannot reproach a 
man because he maintains the prin- 
ciples which he believes to be true, 
we may censure him for the manner 
in which he reaches and advocates 
his principles. Truth commands 
recognition through evidence. Even 
an alleged infallible source of truth 
can be shown to be infallible only 
by some sort of evidence. And the 
force of evidence is justly apprecia- 
ted only in the clear light of free in- 
vestigation and discussion. Who- 
ever therefore insists on the truth of 
his averments without evidence, or 
in the teeth of evidence, and brands 
as iniquitous any impartial effort to 
weigh the evidence, is a mere dog- 
matist and an enemy of the truth. 
And dogmatism is another aspect of 
the sectarian vice. One might al- 
most say, in fact, that in Protestant 
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America dogmatism is the more in- 
jurious aspect of sectarianism. 
Here the number of sects, their 
equality before the law, and the 
necessity which society imposes upon 
the sects of finding some modus 
vivendi, have drawn from the sectary 
much of his venom. His arrogance 
is no longer a serious offence. ,But 
his dogmatism, or his willingness to 
adopt and advocate the deliverances 
of tradition, the dictates of a merely 
personal authority, almost any opin- 
ion of his sect, in fact, without scrut- 
iny, still constitutes a serious obsta- 
cle to the development and spread 
of religious truth. 

Sectarianism, then, is distinquished 
not only by the arrogance of its atti- 
tude toward opponents, but by the 
dogmatism of its teachings. We 
might go further perhaps. We might 
say that dogmatism is the primary 
and defining attribute of sectarian- 
ism, that any association of men 
which rests upon a mere dogma, as 
distinguished from a principle which 
may be tested and established by ob- 
servation, comparison and reflection, 
or by what Dr. Abbot calls the 
“Scientific Method,” thereby consti- 
tutes itself a sect. The arrogance 
of a sectary, then, follows naturally 
from his position, according to the 
familiar principle by which the ad- 
vocate makes up for the inherent 
weakness of his position by the heat 
and extravagance of his contention. 

For the cure of sectarianism, there- 
fore, we must not only break down 
the barriers within which it would 
restrict our sympathies, but we must 
replace its dogmatism by the method 
and habit of reasonable inquiry. We 
need abate no jot of our zeal in the 
assertion of what we have reason to 
believe is true, lest our zeal should 
seem sectarian. Sectarianism is, 
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indeed, as Dr. Abbot says, “the ar- 
rogant and irreligious claim of the 
part to be the whole;” but the essence 
of sectarianism is that it grounds it- 
self, not in reasoned principles, but 
upon dogma about which it will not 
or cannot reason; and whoever has 
reasoned his way to his conclusions, 
or is willing to submit them to rea- 
son, need make no question of part 
or of whole. A single society of 
men might conceivably embody 
more of the truth which will ultimate- 
ly prevail than all other societies 
combined. The main position is; 
have we reason to believe our prin- 
ciples true? The question of sub- 
ordination will then take care of it- 
self. For the ideal church, the 
church which is to be, will rest on 
the same principles, if indeed they 
are true. The only true idea of the 
upward life is not a thing which is 
necessarily partitioned among many 
minds. It might be grasped, in its 
general form at least, by a single 
mind. And the ideal church will be 
constituted of all those who are im- 
pressed with this idea in more or 
less developed form according to 
the capacity of the individual or the 
culture of the community or age. 

It follows therefore that, if the 
Free Church of Tacoma _ believes 
that it has found the true end and 
method of life, and firmly delivers 
its message, without arrogance or 
bitterness as against the churches of 
any other name, inviting criticism 
and encouraging discussion as the 
strongest guarantee of the truth, it 
need not fear to be classed as in any 
offensive sense a sect. And it also 
follows that if any other church 
should proclaim, with like firmness 
but in the same reasonable spirit, a 
different message, such organization 
shonld not be classed as a sect. 
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The truth or falsity of the message 
is not in issue here. That can be 
determined only by continued inves- 
tigation and discussion. The charge 
of sectarianism goes rather to the at- 
titude which we adopt in respect of 
this investigation. It is, as we have 
said,a charge of arrogance on the 
one hand and dogmatism on the 
other. Sectarianism substitutes 
clannishness for charity or universal 
love; and it puts prejudice and the 
spirit of submission in place of the 
spirit of free inquiry. The ultimate 
end of such inquiry is of course the 
truth. But failing any general con- 
sensus as to the form of this truth, 
controversy is inevitable, and sec- 
tarianism should be exposed and 
eliminated as a main obstacle to the 
determination of the truth, and to 
the co-operative action of love in the 
dissemination and application of the 
truth. FREDERICK MEAKIN, — 


XI.—MR. G. R. DODSON. 
Dear Mr. Martin :— 

It is with pleasure that I respond 

to your request for a review of Dr. 

_F. E. Abbot’s essay upon “Sectarian- 
ism, or Inclusiveness and Exclusive- 
ness in Religion.” 

After the fashion of critics, though 
not by any means because it is the 
fashion, I must be permitted to be- 
gin in a complimentary way, by 
saying that no one who loves clear 
and vigorous English can read Dr. 
Abbot without pleasure, 

In the next place no one could be 
ungenerous enough to find fault 
with the main aim and spirit of the 
essay, which is to unite all men 
in a religious fellowship of supreme 
devotion to the true, the beautiful 
and the good. It is difficult to im- 
agine how the whole duty and privi- 
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lege of man could be better ex- 
pressed than as that of “living up- 
ward,” “upward towards truth of 
thought,which is knowledge; upward 
towards truth of feeling, which in its 
highest form is love; upward towards 
truth of conduct, which is virtue— 
fulfilment of duty.” 

With this no fault can be found 
except that it isa definition of an 
ideal religion, of what the essayist 
thinks religion ought to be and of 
what we all hope it sometime in the 
future will be. But it is not a 
definition of what religion is or has 
beenin history. It is interesting to 
compile a list of the definitions of re- 
ligion formulated by eminent schol- 
ars, theologians and philosophers, 
and compare them with each other 
and with fact. The majority of them 
must at once be rejected because 
they are definitions of what highly 
cultured and developed men consid- 
er would be an ideal religion, a 
definition to which there is no cor- 
responding reality. Where in the 
present world, or in history, can we 
find a religion which may be de- 
scribed as “admiration,” ‘the spirit 
of helpfulness,” or, as ‘morality 
touched with emotion?” This last 
is, of course, the definition of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, and it speaks much 
for his idealism and moral elevation, 
but little for his power of critical 
discrimination, that this is all he sees 
in the religion of the Bible. 

The answer to such a criticism is 
that, while this ideal religion cannot 
be identified with any of the actual 
religions that history knows, it yet 
forms the vital element of them all. 
Now although this view has met with 
wide acceptance I believe it to be 
pure assumption. It is due in fact 
to the charitable spirit which seeks 
to find “a soul of goodness in things 
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evil and a soul of truth in things 
false,’ and which therefore reads it 
meaning into the subjects it studies 
preparatory to reading it out—all un- 
consciously of course. It is partly 
due also to the difficulty of believing 
that what great masses of men have 
long believed could be an illusion. 
Yet the doctrine that there must in 
every case be a soul of truth in things 
false falls to the ground the moment 
we test it by fact. What soul of 
truth was there in the witchcraft 
delusion? Yet we know that it was 
widespread and persisted for cen- 
turies. It was a mis-interpretation 
of nervous and physical phenomena, 
a mistake pure and simple—that is 
all. 

Now the case is the same with the 
distinctive characteristics of the re- 
ligions of history—not with their as- 
sociated ethical systems (though it is 
partly true even of these),—but with 
what constitutes them _ religions. 
Not one of them could have arisen 
and flourished among a people whose 
knowledge of the universe equaled 
ours in accuracy and extent. The 
story of the Ascension of Christ, e. 
g., could not have arisen among a 
people who knew as much geography 
and astromony as now taught in the 
grammar schools, and a knowledge 
of biology and psychology would 
have rendered Buddhism entirely 
impossible. The theories upon which 
the historic religions rest are a priori, 
fanciful misinterpretation, which dis- 
solve under criticism. They are 
simple anticipations of science and 
are due to the same impulse to ques- 
tion and the same desire to under- 
stand. Genesis I. and II. differ 
from the account whichscience gives 
only in this, that the former are fan- 
ciful while the latter is, so far as it 
goes, demonstrably true. At the 
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very least we may say that the scien- 
tific view is rational and increasingly 
probable. Except in rare cases the 
“religious” views are neither a help 
nor a preparation for those views 
which result from independent scien- 
tific study. 

That primitive man should fall into 
error was inevitable from the imper- 
fect development of his reasoning 
powers, his lack of a scientific meth- 
od and from the parodoxical nature 
of the universe itself. Things are 
not always what they seem and are 
often very different, if not the exact 
opposite, from what they appear to 
be. How many thousand years be- 
fore the truth of the relative motions 
of the earth and sun was known! 
Of inevitable illusions and misinter- 
pretations due to this cause many 
examples have been described by 
Mr. Lester F. Ward. Now these 
erroneous conceptions became the 
bases of the historic religions. Their 
great variety is due to the fact that 
while there is only one truth about 
things there is possible an infinite 
number of erroneous ideas. So long 
as men did not know, so long as 
they possessed no method of sound 
criticism and verification, just so 
long was it inevitable that their fan- 
cies and speculations should differ. 
These errors, sanctified by tradition, 
and regarded with religious rever- 
ence as ‘the truth,” have done more 
than ignorance to hinder man from 
“living upward.” The continuity 
which the philosopher seeks is not to 
be found where Dr. Abbot seeks it, 
but in the persistence of the impulse: 
which in former times gave rise to 
sundry and divers kinds of religion, 
and which in these latter days is the 
motive power of scientific investiga- 
tion and of our progressive civiliza- 
tion. 
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“Universal spiritual religion is 
just the life of mankind when true 
to itself and its own constitutional 
law asa living organism.”—Good! 
Most excellent! ‘Particular histori- 
cal religions are only the living 
branches, without which the organ- 
ism must have remained a mere 
aborted germ.” This | absolutely 
deny. Let us not be misled by an 
analogy. The life of mankind in the 
future does not depend upon keeping 
up its connection with its pre-scien- 
tific vagaries and mistakes. It is 
rather a process of disentanglement. 
Theological conceptions are impedi- 
ments whose best use is to be: dis- 
carded or rather kept as fossil speci- 
mens illustrating the intellectual 
evolution of the human race. Science 
has not grown out of Biblical, 
Jewish or other religious cos- 
mogonies and cosmologies, and not 
until these latter are seen to be what 
they really are, is the Free Church 
more than a dream. 

Nor can we admit what most 
agree with Benjamin Kidd in claim- 
ing, that the finest moral life of to- 
day is the product of Christian in- 
fluences. Christianity is “of that 
which is being made rather than of 
that which is making,” and some of 
its fundamental conceptions are, 
judged by lay standards, even im- 
moral. The willingness to aecept 
heaven on Christian terms, the recom- 
mendation to do good for the sake of 
a reward in heaven,—these are only 
two of numerous principles and 
dispositions characteristic of Chris- 
tianity which the moral sentiment of 
modern men condemns. Christians 
are being forced to revise their re- 
ligious conceptions to meet the de- 
mands of an elevated moral feeling 
which has grown up in the so-called 
secular world. That this is go is 
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proved also by the fact that the 
people who are prepared for the no- 
ble ideal of a Free Church of those- 
who seek to “live upward” are in 
nearly all cases those who have 
ceased in reality, although they 
may claim the name, to be Christian. 
Their general view of the universe 
is that of science, that it is law-- 
governed and orderly. The old 
Christian conception of the universe 
has passed entirely out of their 
minds. 

This is why I hail the present 
“religious indifference of men.” It 
is a necessary stage. Few people 
are sufficiently heroic to deliberately 
reject ideas they have once cherished, 
but they may cease to feel any inter- 
est in them. When this time comes, 
our opportunity comes also—viz., to 
arouse their interest in ideas, sym- 
pathies and aspirations that are all 
inclusive and universal. When,and 
usually only when, they have given 
up what passes currently as religion, 
their enthusiasm may be aroused by 
the idea of a church that has lost none 
of the sanctities of life, nothing that 
can ennoble and inspire and whose 
view grows more grand with the pro- 
gress of human knowledge. It may 
be sad, but it is a fact that it is 
through a “Center of Indifference,” 
that Dr. Abbot’s ideal has a chance 
of being realized and not through 
any “Sympathy of Religions,” or, 
“free and intelligent self-subordina- 
tion of every historical church as a 
mere part or special organ, to the 
Universal Church of Mankind, as its 
higher whole or universal organism.” 
Sectarian claims are not being with- 
drawn, but men are becoming in- 
different to them, and are slipping 
down the incline, out of all their 
churches into the world. This is the 
opportunity of all who cherish Dr. 
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Abbot’s ideal and mine, to show 
these men “without a country” a 
religious home, that the world itself 
is a church, that the view of science, 
which is simply the “truth of things” 
is not cold and uninspiring, but full 
of poetic, philosophic and _ religious 
significance, the most secure and 
stable support for the moral life and 
for human progress. 

What has been said has not been 
meant asa tirade against religions 
and churches, nor is the view here 
expressed a mere individual opinion, 
bnt the conclusion of many scholars, 
such E. B. Tylor, L. F. Ward, and 
J. M.Guyon. No one could be so 
foolish as to deny that along with in- 
calculeble evil, historic religions 
have also done good. That is entire- 
ly aside. The main point is that 
most of the “living upward” of the 
present is outside of churches and 
presumably has always been so. 
Religions have never been progres- 
sive; but rather have tended to con- 
secrate customs, traditions and 
speculations of primitive man. The 
influences which will in time make a 
Free Church possible in every com- 
munity are mostly extra-ecclesiasti- 
cal. Among the chief are those of 
the schools. If many so called Or- 
thodox Churches are liberal, and if 
many Unitarian Churches are prac- 
tically free, it is chiefly the result of 
the diffusion of scientific knowledge 
among the people and not of any, 
spontaneous development of religion 
from within in the direction of uni- 
versal religion. Even if Dr. Abbot’s 
analogy and classification were ac- 
cepted provisionally, it seems tome 
that his inferences call for criticism, 
as, for instance when, on page nine, 
he says that “differentiation (in the 
case of a growing tree) is not hostili- 
ty among the branches.” Yet differ- 
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entiation does involve and necessitate 
a struggle in every tree top, and the 
branches that die because overtopped 
in the struggle for light, are often 
more numerous than those that live. 

So, also,—yet I do not wish to be 
hypercritical-—and therefore conclude 
with a notice of the essayist’s treat- 
ment of Unitarianism. He classifies 
it as a sect of Protestant Chris- 
tianity. Now this is not entirely 
just. Those who take a great pleas- 
ure in denominating themselves 
“Liberal Christians” may perhaps 
accept the place he assigns them. 
But there are, as he must know, whole 
congregations called “Unitarian” 
which are free fellowships of those 
who would “live upward,” which in- 
clude liberal Jews and agnostics, 
and which exist simply to “promote 
truth, righteousness and love in the 
world.” If it be objected that it is 
not logical for such churches to wear. 
the name Unitarian, which has histor- 
ical associations and: connections 
different from what these churches 
stand for to-day, the answer is that 
the same objections are valid against 
the terms “church” and “religion.” 
It is only by putting a new mean- 
ing into these terms that they can be 
made applicable to a congregation of 
people who share Dr. Abbot’s views. 
Both of these terms are even more 
objectionable than the name Uni- 
tarian, since the latter has never been 
associated with persecution and in- 
tolerance. But this is aside from 
the main question. The truth is 
that the progress of thought is con- 
stantly rendering language obsolete, 
and making absolute consistency in 
the use of names impossible. While 
this is no excuse for not seeking to 
be consistent and logical, it should 
make one hesitate to consider his 
own position absolutely logical and 
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beyond criticism or objection, one 
from which he can severely charac- 
terize those who, in essential vital 
matters, agree with him, and who are 
separated from him only by a name, 
anc by a classification and definition 
which they see no reason for ac- 
cepting. 
G. R. Dopson. 


XII.—REV. WM. DAY SIMONDS, 
Alfred W. Martin, Editor Free Church 

Record: 

A few days since I received a copy 
of Free Church Tracts, No. 12, asking 
the “favor of a review.” 

This tract is from the pen of Dr. 
F. E. Abbot, and deals with the al- 
leged evils of ‘“Sectarianism.” Press 
of work has made a careful study of 
the tract impossible; but I venture 
after a single reading to jot down a 
few thoughts which you may consid- 
er public or private as you choose. 

Like all of Dr. Abbot's writing 
this word upon “Sectarianism™” is 
marked by clearness—a very great 
virtue, and entire candor—an even 
greater virtue. What the doctor 
sees, he sees clearly—and states with 
rare ability. Much that he says con- 
cerning the “arrogance” of sectarian 
pretense all just men must accept. 
But the central contention of this 
paper that there is a * Universal 
Church of Mankind” to which all 
existing sects and religions should 
bow appears to me no other than an 
attenuated philosophic abstraction. 
Inthe first place,no such church exists. 
In the second place, if such a church 
existed, it could claim the allegiance 
of mankind only in so far as men be- 
come converts to its interpretation of 
religion, 

IN OTHER WORDS, UNITY OF 
THOUGHT MUST PRECEDE UNITY OF 
FEELING AND CONDUCT. 
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And unity of thought in religion 
I unhesitatingly pronounce the schol- 
ar’s idle dream. As long as uncer- 
tainty obtains in the realm of relig- 
ious speculation, men will group 
themselves about—not universal 
principles—for there is no authorita- 
tive proclamation of such, but about 
those dogmas that appear to them to 
be good and true. And even ifa 
new discovery were made in Theol- 
ogy so important and complete as to 
apparently end the great debate be- 
tween sects and religions, some men 
would accept, with exceeding joy, 
the “New Thought”, some would re- 
ject it,and others would accept it with 
important modifications,and thus nea 
sects would arise and the old stuggle 
goon. What I mean to say is this: 
Sects have their birth—not as Dr. Ab- 
bot affirms, because “a part is mistak- 
en for the whole,” but rather in PER- 
MANENT RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS, AND 
BY VIRTUE OF THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE HUMAN MINDITSELF. All attempts 
to establish a “ Universal Religion ”’ 
seem to me to be the outgrowth of a 
false emphasis placed upon mere 
feeling and aspiration in religion. : 
That all men who are living “ the 
upward life” recognize with one ac- 
cord the beauty of holiness is not by 
any means an indictment of diversity 
in religious organizations—in other 
words of sects. 

Of unspeakable importance is the 
thought, or doctrinal, side of religion. 
What does the sect (or religion) af- 
firm about God? About human ob- 
ligation? About future destiny? If 
in my judgment Christianity gives a 
truer answer to these questions than 
Buddhism, then I am compelled—_ 
whether I will or no—to call myself, 
at least, a Christian in thought. And 
if among Christian sects the Unitar- 
ian Church through its acknowledged 
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leaders gives to my mind clearest 
and truest answers to the sublime 
questions of the soul,then am Lin heart 
and thought a member of that com- 
munion. It is a matter over which 
I have no personal control whatever 
—not if I am an honest man. 

All this is only another way of 
saying that divisions in religion grow 
out of inevitable conflict of opinion, 
and out of the highest attributes of 
_ the soul, such as EARNESTNESS AND 
INTEGRITY. Earnest men will for- 
ever seek truth in the realm of relig- 
ion. Until knowledge is perfect 
earnest men will differ in opinion, 
and that is exactly to the point, men 
of earnestness and integrity will 
champion in all right ways the truth 
they hold, and to better promote its 
acceptance will unite in churches and 
sects. 

To use a favorite figure with Dr. 
Abbot, I should say that it is quite 
too late to move into a “ new state” 
in religion. The country is all pre- 
empted. And if I gather a few peo- 
ple around me and give to the little 
group the most ambitious name I 
can coin, then am I in greater danger 
than ever of mistaking ‘a part for the 
whole,”—nay, an atom for the Uni- 
verse. Even here I may play the 
bishop of an infallible church and 
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say to an astonished—if not amused 
world—* Behold, about this atom of 
mine, churches, sects and religions 
must marshal in the first true associ- 
ation of religious endeavor known to 
the human race.” 

And could I create my “ Universal 
Church” its first era of prosperity 
would not have passed before differ- 
ences as to faith or polity would 
appear and all the evils of sectarian- 
ism again arise. Life is too short to 
fritter away in attempting the impos- 
sible. Therefore, I must continue a 
sort of sectarian, I fear, to the end. 
But that which is a necessity with 
me, I see to be a necessity to my 
Methodist or Baptist brother, and so 
this horrid sectarianism becomes a 
fountain of charity within me, and I 
love the earnest and honest man who 
walks my way so fervently that I 
doubt if we could be united in any 
visible church organization after such 
manner as to increase our mutual 
esteem. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if these crude 
remarks seem to you unworthy pub- 
lication, please drop them—gently 
withal—into that capacious waste- 
basket ; it has doubtless devoured 
better matter. It is to be hoped no 
worse. Respectfully yours, 

Wm. Day Srmonps. 
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REPLIES. 


T'o the Editor of the Free Church Re- 
cord: 

DEAR SiR.-—In accordance with your 
request, I append partial replies to 
the foregoing letters, touching only on 
what seems to be their most important 
points, and omitting all extraneous 
matter in consideration of the absolute 
necessity of brevity, in order to avoid 
swelling the pamphlet to unmanageable 
size. I trust that this necessity will be 
my excuse for not taking space to ex- 
press at length the kindly sentiments 
which I entertain towards all my 
critics. Faithfully yours, 

FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 


I.— PROF. EVERETT. 


If by the “army” we understand man- 
kind, as to-day ideally (but tomorrow 
really) an organic religious whole,—and 
if by the “special regiment” we under- 
stand the Christian Church, as an ac- 
tually organized part of that religious 
whole,—Prof. Everett’s analogy is not 
inappropiate; for the usefulness of the 
regiment is conditioned on its conscious 
and strict subordination to the army. 
Whenever the Christian Church, in all 
questions of truth or error, shall avowed- 
ly subordinate the authority of Jesus 
Christ, as a single individual, to the 
higher authority of the scientifie meth- 
od, as the universal reason of mankind, 
it will cease to be the usurper of a 
sovereignty not its own; and then it 
may become a powerful promoter of 
universal human fellowship and pro- 
gress, But so long as the Christian 
Church as a whole (for which the small 
Unitarian denomination is not qualified 
or authorized to speak) claims to’pos- 


sess and to teach the complete message 
of God to man, so long must it be con- 
sidered, despite its undoubted services 
in other lines, an obstacle to the ad- 
vancement of religious truth. 


II.—THE EDITOR OF “UNITY.” 


The editor thinks my essay “seeks to 
fight exclusiveness with exclusiveness, 
in its effortto form the universal church 
of mankind by exclusion rather 
than inclusion; for the sects themselves 
are factors of humanity, and they, too, 
bring their bricks to be placed in the 
walls of the universal temple.” But 
this criticism shows only how the 
editor fails to understand the essay. 
He criticises nothing but his own mis- 
understanding. The universal church 
of mankind must indeed, when it is at 
last realized historically, include the 
“sects themselves,”—not as sects, but as 
human beings; and this the essay says. 
But the “sects themselves” will then 
have ceased to be sectarian—will con- 
fess unreservedly the supremacy of rea- 
son over dogmatic authority, and in the 
love of truth submit all their sectarian 
doctrines to the test of the scientific 
method. The “universal temple” will 
be founded on no untested doctrines of 
sectarian leaders, but on universal hu- 
man reason scientifically exercised, 
which must test them all. If this test 
is evaded, as is done in the “American 
Congress of Religion,” the only “bricks” 
which the sects can contribute to the 
“ walls of the universal temple” will be 
those bricks without straw out of 
whlch nothing can be built. 
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III.—MR. CROOKER. 


Mr. Crooker says: “I do not see any 
prospect or place for a uniform religion, 
any more than for a universal man of 
our type. I do not look or care for the 
‘self-subordination of every historical 
church to the universal church of man- 
kind.’ That will forever remain an im- 
possible thing. I can no more wish to 
efface historical distinctions in churches 
than in individuals.” The last thing I 
would have is a uniform religion or the 
effacement of historical distinctions, 
and I said not a word for either. The 

thirteen colonies did not efface them- 
selves or their historical distinctions, 
when they united in a new nation 
superior to themselves; but the whole 
possibility of this birth of a new nation 
lay in the willingness of each state to 
subordinate itself to the United States. 
But Mr. Crooker “does not look or care 
for” this “self-subordination” in religion! 
So, likewise, very many people did not 
look or care for it in polities, in 1787; 
yet it came in politics, and I consider it 
historically certain to come in religion, 
The political unity and the religious 
unity of mankind, on a world scale, 
are steadily approaching on identical 
lines—namely, on the lines of the Or- 
ganic Constitution, the universal con- 
dition of all life as such. The Peace 
Conference at the Hague foreshadowed 
an international judicial tribunal which, 
as the articulate reason and conscience 
- of mankind, shall give law to the world; 
and the Parliament of Religions, in 
1893, foreshadowed asimilar union of 
historical churches. But neither will 
or can come until men are wise and 
broad enough to “care” very much for 
voluntary self-subordination of the 
part to the whole. Not by conquest 
will the world ever be made.politically 
,one, but only by the voluntary self- 
subordination of all nations to a world 
government built on the recognized 
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equal rights of all. So must it be in 
religion. The universal church will 
yet come, not at all by the victory of 
one historical church over all others, 
but by recognition of the equal rights 


of all historical churches and _ by 
their free subordination to the 
world-law of the scientific meth- 


od. This is a very clear, definite, 
rational ideal, to be easily appreciated 
by all who have outgrown proyvincial- 
ism in religion. To-day there is no 
genuine “world-religion,” and there can 
be none until men’s minds are sufticient- 
ly enlarged to build the world-church 
on the lines of the Organic Constitution, 
already exemplified, however crudely, 
in the Constitution of the United 
States. But the prime condition of its 
possibility is that voluntary self-sub- 
ordination o: every historical church to 
the universal church for which Mr. 
Crooker does not “care.” 


IV.—REV. C. F. DOLE. 


As Mr. Dole expresses cordial agree- 
ment with my essay as a whole, and © 
offers no criticism in detail, the only 
point to be noticed in his very kindly 
letter seems to be his taking it for gran- 
ted that the vast majority of Unitari- 
ans, at least Unitarian preachers, agree 
with both of us. This may be, and 
probably is, true of them as individuals; 
but is it true of them when they speak 
collectively, and with unanimous voice 
declare to the world that Unitarianism 
is Christianity, not the Universal Re- 
ligion of which Christianity is merely 
a sectarian branch? This declaration 
they make in the most solemn and 
authoritative way in the new preamble 
to their constitution, adopted without 
a single dissenting vote, at Saratoga, 
September 26, 1894, by the National 
Unitarian Conference, as follows: 

“The Conference of Unitarian and 
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other Christian Churches was formed 
in the year 1865, with the purpose of 
strengthening the churches and societies 
which should unite in it for more and 
better work for the kingdom of God. 
These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his 
teaching, that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to 
man,” 

It cannot be claimed that the pream- 
ble means nothing—that itis a mere 
formality—that it has no binding force 
on the conscience of the individual Uni- 
tarian—that it can be conscientiously 
disregarded by those who wear the Uni- 
tarian name, if they individually disbe- 
lieve it. For this preamble is published 
to the world every week in the Chris- 
tian Register, at the top of the first 
column on the first page, as the stand- 
ing, unquestioned, and unquestionably 
authoritative definition of Unitarian- 
ism by the Unitarian denomination 
itself in its most august denominational 
assembly; and the Christian Register 
ts its only denominational organ. It 
will not do for any Unitarian minister 
to disclaim that definition, or to assert 
that it does not define Unitarianism for 
him, any more than it will do for a sol- 
dier to disown the authority of the 
government whose pay he takes and 
whose uniform he wears. There are 
some things no honorable man will do, 
and this is one of them. I assume, I 
am bound to assume, that every Uni- 
tarian minister, at least, has asked him- 
self in the solitude of his own soul—“Is 
that preamble true ?” and answered the 
question in that same solitude—*Yes, 
that preamble is true.” 

Yet—is that preamble true, after all ? 
It certainly begins with an historical 
untruth. It says that the Unitarian 
Conference was formed, in 1865, for 
“more and better work for the kingdom 
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of God;” but the original Conference 
said for itself,in the preamble which 
stood unrepealed for twenty-nine years, 
that it was formed for “for the service 
of God and the building up of the king- 
dom of his Son.” Are “God” and “his 
Son” absolutely one and the same? 
The ‘irinitarian may answer, yes; 
every Unitarian must answer, no. In 
other words, the preamble of 1894 be- 
gins with what, to every Unitarian who 
compares the statement with the fact, 
isa self-evident historical untruth. 


But that is not all. The Conference 
in its new preamble declares that “these 
churches accept the religion of Jesus.” 
Do they, or do they not? That is the 
question. By uniting with the laity in 
voting, without one opposing voice, to 
adopt that preamble, the Unitarian 
ministers unanimously and collectively 
declared that they themselves “accept 
the religion of Jesus.” But now comes 
my friend Mr. Dole, and tells the editor: 
“T admit that there are sectarian Uni- 
tarians. But I rarely hear them really 
venture to set aside Dr. Abbot’s thesis. 
I don’t know of a minister among them 
who would combat it....... I merely 
have to say again that what you and 
Dr. Abbot contend for, all the men 
whom I have most to do with are also 
trying to teach. What an antediluvian 
one would otherwise make of himself!” 
This astonishes me. Certainly, no one 
will read my essay and then say that it 
“accepts the religion of Jesus;” certain- 
ly, that essay “accepts” only religion in 
its universality, and rejects each and 
every historical religion, including the 
‘religion of Jesus,” in its sectarian 
isolation and peculiar historic claims. 
What am I to think, then? Collective- 
ly, Unitarian ministers say they do 
accept the religion of Jesus; individual- 
ly, according to Mr. Dole, they agree 
with my essay and therefore say they 
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do not accept it. Where lies the truth 
of the matter? I cannot tell. But it 
is a point that every one who preaches 
as a Unitarian ought to settle with his 
own conscience. The preamble is the 
public profession of every Unitarian; 
surely, it ought to be likewise his pri- 
vate belief. If true, it ought to be up- 
held; if not, it ought to be changed. 
The situation puzzles the outsider. 
When, therefore, Mr. Dole says in his 
genial way; “It makes me smile to 
think of Dr. Abbot seriously assuming 
Unitarianism to be a denial of his fine 
doctrine. I cannot take him seriously 
here,’— I can only wonder that Uni- 
tarian ministers do not take themse!ves 
seriously in a very serious case. They 
all profess to “accept the religion of 
Jesus; ” I reject it, as my essay unequi- 
vocally shows. How can two positions 
diametrically opposed be one and the 
same position? When Presbyterians, 
or Episcopalians, or Congregationalists, 
or others, profess creeds collectively 
which they individually disown, Uni- 
tarians are swift enough to detect the 
unreason and the immorality of the 
case; cannot they see that the case is 
their own, too? If they do believe my 
“fine doctrine,’ as Mr. Dole thinks they 
do, then they do not believe the very 
general but very clear creed of their 
own preamble—essentially the same 
creed as the one of the preamble 
it displaced. I never was, and 
never imagined myself to be, a “mar- 
tyr;” but, finding myself utterly unable 
‘ to profess the Unitarian creed, I found 
myself in 1866, as I still find myself in 
1899, excluded by it from the Unitarian 
Conference. This Iregretted then, and 
I regret it still; for no one leaves the 
~eommunion of his ancestors and the 
pleasant fellowship of his professional 
friends without sorrow. If itis true, 
as Mr. Dole thinks, that most Unitarian 
ministers agree with the views expressed 
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in my essay, I do not see why they 
are not as necessarily excluded from 
Unitarianism as myself; and I think 
they owe it to themselves to show very- 
seriously why they are not. But Ihave 
never known a Unitarian minister to 
meet this question on its merits, or to 
discuss at all the real issues it involves. 
It is easier to be silent, or to discuss 
something else. To me it seems very 
elementary in ethics to say that one 
ought never to profess with others what 
he cannot profess for himself; yet I 
behold most excellent men doing this 
very thing all about me. I cannot and 
do not question their excellency; but I 
must and do question, nay, deny with 
the whole energy of my being, the ex- 
cellency of the thing they do. It has 
been the perplexity of my life—a con- 
undrum with no apparent answer. 
And I shall not live long enough to find 
the answer if it exists. 


V.—DR. AMES. 

Dr. Ames defines Christianity as an 
historical “movement” whlch is “in- 
spired, illuminated and impelled” by 
God, and “illustrated, led, and vitalized” 
by Jesus. This historical “movement” 
is “Christianity stripped of perversions 
and non-essentials.” The definition 
would seem very vague and inadequate 
to a Catholic or an Evangelical Protest- 
ant, for it minimizes the dependence of 
the individual soul upon the Head of 
the Church and the only Saviour of 
Men. But it demands a fealty to Jesus 
more than sufticient to put beyond the 
pale of Christianity any one who, like 
myself, finds in Jesus no supreme 
“illustrator, leader, or vitalizer’ of the 
religious life, whether in society or in 
the private soul. Such a church is quite 
too small to be at any time the universal 
church of mankind. 
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VI.— DR. CROTHERS. 

1 Dr. Crothers says: ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian who frankly acknowledges, with 
Dr. Abbot, that ‘Christianity should 
practise the humility it preaches, and 
confess that itis only a part and not 
the whole of Religion.’ has already ap- 
peared.”’? Where? It is true that out 
of the many thousands of Christian 
preachers, a very few make that frank 
acknowledgment out of the pulpit; 
where and when has any one of them 
made-it in terms as terse, unqualified, 
and unambiguous in the pulpit? The 
question, however, would then arise: 
Is he indeed a ‘Christian’? To 
speak sincerely, I think that whoever 
makes that frank acknowledgment 
in public or in private resigns there- 
by all moral right, as things now 
are, to wear the Christian name. I 
know no ‘‘Christian’’ who hesitates to 
confess that “Christ”? is the perfect 
and complete and all-sufficient ‘ Life, 
Truth and Way’’—that ‘‘Christianity”’ 
includes the whole of true religion. 
needing nothing whatever outside of 
itself to make it any truer, higher, or 
better. Whoever attains a glimpse of 
Religion as truer and holier than 
Christianity owes, in virtue of that 
great insight, his open and undivided 
allegiance to the higher faith, and 
cannot quite innocently profess 
allegiance to the lower. It is perhaps 
my misfortune that I cunnot help tak- 
ing religious names, as all men take 
flags and uniforms, seriously. My be- 
lief in Religion as truer and holier 
than any form of Christianity lays on 
me at once a solemn command: 
‘Wear no longer a name to which you 
are no longer true! RELIGIous MAN 
you may be—but Curistran, no!” In 
the late war a man might have worn 
the Spanish uniform in Spain, and yet 
have remained at heart a loyal Ameri- 
can; yet I cannot see how a sturdy and 
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well instructed conscience would ever 
consent to put inside and outside so at 
variance, or to accept personal safety 
at the price of successful imposition 

2. When I likened the rival Protes- 
tant sects to an ‘‘Esquimo dog-team,”’ 
Idid not intend that the analogy 
should be pressed beyond their sectar- 
ian rivalry. That the various denom- 
inations, especially in ‘‘the more favor- 
ed communities,” are learning to co- 
operute in many good _ enterprizes 
which do not involve points of sec- 
tarian difference, I gladly admit; and 
it is one of the marks of genuine hu- 
man progress. But the fact of the 
rivalry remains, and the bitterness of 
it comes to light whenever sectarian 
differences are involved. Notwith- 
standing the recent organization of 
the ‘‘ Associated Churches of Cam- 
bridge,’’ Dr Crothers may easily veri- 
fy the truth of my words by trying to 
arrange an exchange of pulpits be- 
tween himself and some Episcopal 
clergyman in that city. No amenities 
on the platform of associations formed 
to promote temperance, civic reforms, 
public charities, etc., will have per- 
suaded the Episcopalian rector to for- 
get his “apostolical succession,” or to 
treat the Unitarian minister as his 
equal in ‘*7'he church.’? Touch the 
sectarian sores, and the sectarian 
nerves will instantly respond. The 
only cure for those sores is abandon- 
ment of the dogmas and superstitions 
which produce them. 

3. For that reason, Iam not pre- 
pared to conclude, with Dr. Crothers, 
that ‘‘sectarianism is after all a defect 
of temper.’”’ T hold it to be at bottom 
a defect of thought, of education, of 
principle. Plant in the sectarian’s 
mind the clear idea that nis sect is 
only a part, and not the whole, and 
that this whole is no smaller than hu- 
manity itself,—convince him that the 
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ocean of truth is vaster than a cupful 
of it which he holds in his creed, and 
that what his creed-cup holds is in 
large measure not truth at all, but 
human ignorance and presumption,— 
and he ceases to bea sectarian alto- 
gether. You cannot make him unsec- 
tarian by working on his ‘“‘temper’’ 
alone—you must convince his mind. 
In brief, nothing but the growth of 
knowledge and the death of dogma- 
tism can possibly eradicate sectarian- 
ism. 


VII.—-DR. STEBBINS 
Dr. Stebbins says: ‘‘ God is the only 


being I know that understands and in- 
cludes in his thought the universal 
church of mankind.”’ Is this not car- 
rying the beautiful grace of humility 
to excess? The universal church of 
mankind, whether in itself or for any 
possible intelligence, could be nothing 
but the religious unity of the race real- 
ized in outward organization or social 
form. Such an organization, to be 
sure, does not exist on a world-scale, 
although it exists on a smaller scale 
in every national church ; the idea of 
it is certainly not beyond the capacity 
of the human mind. So, too, the uni- 
versal nation of mankind, the outward 
political unity of the race, does not yet 
actually exist; but the idea of it not 
only actually exists in the human mind, 
but has been seen actually at work in 
the Peace Conference at the Hague, in 
the attempt to create an international 
or world-national tribunal of arbitra- 
tion. The conception is by no means a 
transcendental or even a difficult one; 
it is only the extension and higher de- 
velopment of a thought familiar to our 
commonest experience, namely, the 
thought of a living organism. 


VIII. MR. GANNETT. 
Mr. Gannett thinks that my descrip- 
* tion of the “sect” as a part which sets 


itself up for the whole (I did not attempt 
a “scientific definition” of anything so 
incorrigibly unscientific) is “exaggerated 
and in exact.” Hesays: “Many of the 
sectarian churches, I think, would say, 
‘We don’t set up to be the whole in any 
sense, we don’t claim to be “the only 
true ;” we simply claim to be the part 
having more of the truth than the other 
parts, and this gives us reason for deny- 
ing equality to them.’ ” 

The case of the “sect” is somewhat 
like that of a man studying the foot of 
a fly under a microscope. He does not 
say to himself in so many words, ‘‘This 
foot is the whole fly.” He simply looks 
at the foot and sees nothing eise; noth- 
ing but the foot comes within his field 
of vision. Sothesectismerely absorbed 
in itself, pays exclusive attention to its 
own share of the truth (or untruth), and 
does not think of the whole truth as 
higher than its own creed or of the 
brotherhood of man as higher than its 
own fellowship. The larger wholes it 
simply forgets, leaves out of its field of 
vision, excludes by inattention or non- 
perception. How is it possible to define 
scientifically a state of mind like this? 
It can only be described as seeing the 
part and not seeing the whole—which is 
what I meant by “the part setting itself 
up as a whole.” 

My old school-mate and ever honored 
friend will, I think, forgive me, if I find 
something of this state of mind in his 
own saying that “it simply isn’t fact, as 
I think, to describe Christianity, es- 
pecially in these days, as pretending to 
be the only true religion,’ ete. Such a 
saying about Christianity takes the foot 
for the fly, does it not? It attributes to 
Christianity as a whole what is true 
only of Liberal Christianity as a part— 
and an infinitesimally small part at that. 
There may be 400,000 Unitarians out of 
some 400,000,000 Christians. Will the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Greek 
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Church, the Evangelical Protestant 
Churches, admit for a moment, even in 
“these days,” that there is any “true 
church,” or “true religion,” other than 
their own? What do they say of them- 
selves? I will abide by that as the test 
of “fact,” and must decline to approve 
Mr. Gannett’s generous desire to make 
them out as liberal as himself. It is 
this, I fear, which tends to “produce the 
impression of unfair dealing.” The 
“logical sense” and the “historic sense” 
cannot be thus contrasted without a 
melancholy perversion of the truth ; for 
the most inexorable logic of all is the 
logic of history. This teaches us that 
no human institution ever yet outgrew 
its own original and fundamental and 
organic idea. Historic Christianity 
grew out of its own root-idea of “the 
Christ” as “ the Life, Truth and Way;” 
and the historic ChristianChurch even in 
the form of Unitarianism, still stands 
by that idea as the “only true religion.” 
Even Unitarianism itself, by its latest 
public word in the Saratoga preamble of 
1894, still professes Christianity as the 
“only true religion”; for it declares that 
“these churches accept the religion of 
Jesus,” and says not a word of any 
other religion as even partially true! 
By remaining a Unitarian minister and 
retaining membership in the Unitarian 
Conference, Mr. Gannett himself joins 
in that very profession! If that is not 
confessing that, even in “these days,” 
Christianity still “pretends to be the 
only true religion,” I am unable to un- 
derstand the action which speaks louder 
than words. 

And what shall I say of Mr. Gannett’s 
attempt to make it out that the two lit- 
tle churches of Tacoma and Peoria, “a 
‘sect’ of two churches,” claim to be the 
“whole” as the “Free Church of the 
World”? I should not have suspected 
him, one of the few real poets of these 
prosaic days, of being so blind to the 
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distinction of real and ideal. When the 
first two colonies had ratified the con- 
stitution of 1787, did they claim to be 
the whole United States? Really, yes; 
ideally, no. Really, they two alone ex- 
pressed in “fact” the union that the con- 
stitution proposed,—ideally, they knew 
this union depended on similar action 
by at least seven other colonies, Not 
until nine colonies had ratified the 
constitution could the Union be- 
become a fact as a “whole”; until then, 
it was an unrealized ideal, although the 
first two had done what they could to 
realize it. Just so with these two 
churches. They have done what they 
can to realize the Free Church of the 
World; they have given in their adhe- 
sion toit; but they frankly admit it 
will never be complete, realized as a 
whole, until all the churches in the 
world have done the same. Mr. Gan- 
nett does himself less than justice when 
his “smile in the eyes” makes him look 
like a Gradgrind or a Dryasdust. Who- 
ever wants an oak must not begin by de- 
spising the acorn, or think the acorn a 
failure because it is not yet an oak,—no, 
nor taunt the poor little acorn with 
fancying itself an oak. 


IX.—MR. SALTER. 


Referring, I suppose, to the ideal of a 
universal brotherhood founded on the 
free effort of mankind to live the up- 
ward life of reverence for each other’s 
rights and of help for each other’s needs 
(for that is the ideal of the Free Church 
of the World), Mr. Salter says that he 
“can’t develope any enthusiasm for that 
type of a church.” All I can say to this 
is that Lam sorry for it, but do not won- 
der at it; for Ido not see how enthus- 
iasm can ever spring out of anything 
but some clear idea, and Mr. Salter’s 
letter shows no sign of any clear idea of 
any church whatever. He expresses, at 
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least, no clear idea of what it means to 
‘live upward;” yet what can that be but 
to live so as to evolve what we are into 
what we ought to be—to live our lives as 
individuals so as to develop our own 
individualities in due co-ordination with 
all other individualities and due subor- 
dination to the social universal which is 
our organic whole? “ Living upward ” 
is growth, development, evolution,— 
conscious and free pursuit of the ideal 
which is the immanent law of our real. 
If Mr, Salter hada clear idea of the or- 
ganic unity of mankind, I think he 
would havea great deal of “enthusiasm” 
for its realization in the field of religion 
cas the Free Church of the World; for he 
is a brave and enthusiastic servant of 
all the good he clearly sees. 

I quite agree with him when he says : 

“More and more I am coming to feel that 
it is the sort of morality we urge on the 
world that is the critical thing.” Well 
—the only sort of morality that is not a 
mistake or worse is organic morality, 
the morality that is exemplified in every 
living organism, the morality that is the 
law of organic spiritual life just as truly 
as is the law of animals and plants, the 
morality that makes all duty and all life 
dependent on the organic constitution. 
Further I quite agree with him when he 
says: “You cannot live on or build a 
churchon mere sympathy.” Nochurch 
ever has been or ever will be built on 
anything but an idea held as an ideal, 
‘and the worth of the church must de- 
pend on the truth of the idea; all “sym- 
pathy” must depend on a community of 
ideals, not vice versa. 

But I partly agree and partly disagree 
with Mr Salter when he says: “The 
different special religions are not neces- 
sarily ‘co-equals and peers’, and one re- 
ligion may be much more true than 

another.” This last statement is. un- 
questionably correct, But the undeni- 
able difference of the various religions, 
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with respect to the amount of truth they 
hold, does not wipe out their undeniable 
equality with respect to the right of de- 
veloping whatever truth they have in 
perfect freedom and undisturbed peace. 
The citizens of our republic differ greatly 
in virtue and intelligence, but the right 
of the best and wisest to his “life, liber- 
ty and pursuit of happiness” is not a 
whit more sacred than that of the worst 
and stupidest, unless it is forfeited by 
crime. Our fundamental law recognize$ 
this equality of human rights just as 
much as much as it recognizes the vast 
inequality of individual characters and 
conditions. In the same way, the his- 
torical religions differ greatly in many 
respects, but do not differ at all in their 
fundamental rights, in respect to which 
they are all “necessarily co-equals and 
peers.” 
X.—MR. MEAKIN’S “REVIEW.” 

It is exceedingly refreshing to find 
among these desultory and mostly irrel- 
evant “comments” on my essay areview 
which grasps the subject so well as Mr. 
Meakin’s graspsit. His method of hand- 
ling it is free re-statement and sympa- 
thetic interpretation, delightfully intel- 
ligent, independent and germane. What 
he writes is no dry abstract or epitome, 
but a strikingly thoughtful presentation 
of the same subject from akindred point 
of view, varying the emphasis and shed- 
ding additional light. I admit the jus- 
tice of his criticism, when he says: 
“ We must insist, with something more 
of emphasis, perhaps, than is laid upon 
the point in the pamphlet before us, that 
the effort to live upward, to be effective 
or to have a religious value, implies not 
merely the will to rise, but some appre- 
hension of the ends to be pursued or the 
sort of life which is to be lived in order to 
rise.” Thisis well said. Lought to have 
made clearer than I did that the “living 
upward’ and “living downward”are met- 
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aphorical expressions for pursuing or 
abandoning the line of spiritual evolu- 
tion; for promoting or perverting the re- 
aliza ion of that ideal end which is im- 
manentin our generic nature and per- 
sonal capacity combined. ‘Chis concep- 
tion of the relation between our real and 
our ideal is expressed at some length in 
my paper on “The Scientific Basis of 
Ethics,” already published in the FREE 
CHuRCH REcoRD, I entirely agree with 
Mr. Meakin that the “will to rise,” as a 
conscious effort, is conditioned on some 
definite idea of the “ends to be pur- 
sued,” as its hecessary presupposition ; 
and this dependence might well have 
been set forth with greater emphasis in 
my essay. : 

Moreover, I quite agree with him that 
with respect to these “ends to be pur- 
sued,” “something more than sincerity 
is needed ; the effort, to acquire a relig- 
ious character, must actually tend up- 
ward.” That is, theethical activity must 
not only be conceived to be upward, but 
must actually conform to the conditions 
of the case and be upward, too. This 
involves a great truth too little under- 
stood: namely, the necessity of a double 
standard for every ethical action, the 
subjective and the objective, An action 
is subjectively right (and so far truly 
religious), if the actor conforms his act 
to his own highest conception of the 
rights of others; an action is objectively 
right, if the actor conforms his act tO 
the objectively real rights of all the 
parties involved. Now his act may be 
subjectively right and objectively wrong 
—as when the undoubtedly conscien- 
tious Torquemada burned heretics at 
the stake, or it may be subjectively 
wrong and objectively right, as when 
the cannibal feeds his captive, yet only 
in order to fatten him for a subsequent 
feast. Only when an action is right 
both subjectively and objectively can it 
be considered as religious in a complete 
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sense; only when the effort is wise as 
well as sincere that is, when its actual 
tendency no less than the aim that 
guides it is upward, can it acquirea 
perfect religious character. Probably 
Mr. Meakin would agree with me in 
thinking that the religiousness of ac- 
tions is a matter of degrees, and that, 
according to his light, Chief Justice 
Sewall was as sincerely religious when 
he condemned the witches to be hung as 
he was when he deplored and repented 
in public over the objective wrong he 
had unintentionally done. All the more 
important is it to be instructed in the 
truth, and to recognize the superlative 
worth of knowledge and a trained intel- 
ligence, even in the “things of the 
spirit.” 

Now, precisely as an action must not 
cnly be well intentioned, but also must 
“actually tend upward,”or be objectively 
just in order to be perfectly right or com- 
pletely religious, so must a belief be not 
only sincere, but also conformed to the 
objective truth of things, in order to be 
religious in the highest sense. “Right” 
must be at last tested by the objective 
relations of the parties concerned; 
“truth” must be at last tested by the 
objective relations of the things known; 
and this ultimate test of religious truth 
is of necessity the Scientific Method, 
which is nothing but the application of 
universal human reason to universal 
human experience. The essential un- 
truth and moral evil of “dogmatism” 
lies in the dogmatist’s refusal, unwill- 
ingness, or mere ignorant omission, to 
apply this test and revise his “dogmas” 
in the light of the Scientific Method. 
The ‘dogma,” correctly conceived, is 
nothing but a statement without reason 
or against reason, a proposition in re- 
gard to religion which is grounded sole- 
ly on blind feeling, personal interest, 
party advantage, arbitrary authority,— 
that is,on anything whatever except 
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human reason interpreting human ex- 
perience. The “dogma” as such is im- 
moral per se, for the supreme law: of 
the ethical use of the intellect is to 
submit belief to the test of the objec- 
tive relations of things, or, in other 
words, to believe only what is true. 
The immorality consists in believing 
that to be true which is not ascertained 
to be true; for this is that sin against 
reason which is the actual “sin against 
the Holy Ghost’—the refusal to obey 
the Universal and Infinite Reason of 
the World, the refusal to obey the Scien- 
tific Method as the sovereign law of all 
truth-seeking and truth-finding. From 
this point of view, it is evident that Mr. 
Meakin is right when he contends that 
“dogmatism is another aspect of the 
sectarian vice’—that “dogmatism is 
the primary and defining attribute of 
sectarianism.” For the clannishness 
which makes the sectarian forget the 
whole in the past, and “and give to his 
party what is meant for mankind,” is 
precisely that insistence on belief with- 
out reason in which all “dogmatism” 
consists, and without which sectarian- 
ism itself would be impossible. 

Iam glad to pay a tribute of sincere 
admiration to the intellectual qualities 
which manifest themselves in Mr. 
Meakin’s review, and to thank him for 
the conscientiousness, candor, and cour- 
tesy of it. 


’ XI, MR. DODSON. 

While cordially agreeing with much 
that Mr. Dodson says in his candid and 
thoughtful review, and while thanking 
him sincerely for his kind expressions, I 
trust he will not consider me ungrate- 
ful or take it amiss, if I venture to in- 
dicate why I think he has in some 
points failed to get at the real heart of 
the subject. 

1, Mr. Dodson conceives that my de- 
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scription of religion as living upward 
towards truth of thought, feeling and 
conduct, however true it may be of 
‘“‘an ideal religion,” is not true as “a 
definition of what religion is or has 
been in history.” I fear I cannot con- 
cede the justice of this criticism. All 
the genuine religion that history has to 
show has been man’s effort to 
perfect himself personally and _ so- 
cially by living upward towards that 
truth, notwithstanding his lamentable 
failures to reach it in its purity; all the 
rest that goes by the name of religion 
has been really irreligion—superstition, 
ecclesiasticism, dogmatism, persecution, 
or what not. Every historical religion 
has shown all of these good and bad 
elements in varying proportions ; but 
the “vital element” has always been the 
struggle to live upward, the effort to 
make thought truer and feeling nobler 
and conduct purer. When Mr. Dodson 
says that this “ideal religion” is not the 
“vital element” of all the historical relig- 
ions, one can only marvel and ask: 
« What, then, is, or can be, their vital ele- 
ment? What,except this effort to live 
upward, can be vital in them all?” It 
does not appear to me to be a “charitable 
spirit,” but rather the only scientific 
spirit, to take the inside view of every 
historical religion, judge it from within, 
think from its premises, respect its logic, 
comprehend its innermost aspiration, 
and then,from a higher standpoint, com- 
pare its actual achievement in history 
with the requirements of universal 
spiritual religion. This method, for ex- 
ample, enables us to perceive, in the Vat- 
ican Council of 1870, a perfectly logical 
development of the infallibility of the 
Christ into the infallibility of the’ Pope, 
yet to perceive at the same time its utter 
inconsistency with the necessary free- 
dom of science ; while this very dogma 
of the infallibility of the “ vicegerent of 
Christ on earth” is seen to be itself an 
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effort, however mistaken, to ascertain a 
true criterion of truth. 

2. When Mr. Dodson, therefore, de- 
nies that there was any “soul of truth 
in the witcheraft delusion,” a juster ap- 
preciation of the case would lead us to 
point to the central idea, the implied 
universal principle, of the witchcraft 
delusion itself, namely: that spiritual 
powers are mightier than physical pow- 
ers. It was a misfortune and error of the 
age to confound spiritual powers with 
witches and devils ; but it is a truth of, 
the ages to discern that physical powers 
in nature as well as in history, are at the 
bottom subservient to spiritual powers. 
This better method of criticism will dis- 
cover a “soul of truth” in every histori- 
cal faith, however overgrown with “fan- 
ciful misinterpretations.” 

3. “These erroneous conceptions be- 
came the bases of the historical relig- 
ions.” Ono! The basis or creative im- 
pulse of every historical religion was 
the blind hunger of the human heart 
for truth, virtue, happiness, for a life 
better than was possible while existing 
evils were tolerated. No religion in 
the world ever originated in “a mistake 
pure and simple,” for there is no such 
thing. The worst of human mistakes 
is only a distortion of some real truth, 
as was the case of witchcraft just cited, 
Under the worst religion, the upward 
life has been achieved in part ; under 
the best, it has never been achieved 
wholly ; under all, it has been strug- 
gled for by every earnest devotee, and 
the struggle was never wholly in vain. 
Not error unmixed, but truth more or 
less distorted,—that was the fountain- 
head of each historic faith, Per- 
haps Mr.Dodson would not deny this, for 
he says that the erroneous “theories” of 
the historical religions, their “fanciful 
misinterpretations,” are “simple antici- 
pations of science.” This is certainly 
true. Those theories were merely men’s 
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earliest hypotheses of the constitution of 
the universe. Wild as they were, they 
were the beginning of science itself, had 
elements of truth as well as of error, and 
grew, as Mr. Dodson well says, out of 
“the same impulse to question and the 
same desire to understand.” Precisely 
so. That “impulse to question and de- 
sire to understand,” which he thus finds 
hidden under the “erroneous concep- 
tions” themselves, is precisely that effort 
to live upward towards the truth in 
which, as the origin of all conceptions, 
I find the origin of all religious concep- 
tions, whether true or false, and there- 
fore the “ vital element ” of them all. 

4, Mr, Dodson heartily approves my 
statement that “universal spiritual relig- 
ion is just the life of mankind when 
true to itself and its own constitutional 
law asa living organism,” yet absolutely 
denies its necessary corollary that “par- 
ticular historical religions are only the 
living branches of this living organism,” 
etc. .This is curious. If therelation of 
universal religion and particular relig- 
ions is not as stated, what js jt? He 
does not even suggest any different re- 
lation. Evidently he needs to do some 
patient thinking on this subject, and to 
arrive at some scientific notion of the 
general relation of the universal and 
the particular, This relation must be 
either mechanical, organic, or personal ; 
there are no other known categories of 
reality. Is “universal religion” merely 
the common element to be found in all 
the “particular religions”? Then it is 
not a reality at all in and for itself, but 
a mere abstraction. These questions 
go to the very heart of philosophy, and 
I cannot doubt that sequent thinking 
will lead Mr. Dodson himself to approve 
the corollary as well as the statement 
itself of which it is the corollary, 

5. I cannot quite sympathize with 
Mr. Dodson’s eulogy of “indifference.” 
Indifference is mere thoughtlessness, 
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sluggishness of mind, spiritual apathy, 
intellectual inactivity. The earnest re- 
ligionist, however superstitious, is mor- 
ally superior to the merely indifferent 
man. The seeker for truth will never 
attain his object by ceasing his search, 
but rather by continuing it in new 
directions when old directions prove 
futile. Not indifference, which is too 
often exhaustion or mere incapacity, 


but positive opposition to perceived 


error, which is an_ earnest state 
of mind, is the best preparative for 
the discovery or intelligent reception 
of truth. 

_ 6. Mr. Dodson convicts me of inade- 
quacy or incompleteness of statement, 
when he objects to my saying that “dif- 
ferentiation is not hostility among the 
branches.” But I chose the word “hostil- 


ity’ to indicate not mere competition or 


“struggle for life,” but that animosity 
towards equals and co-workers which 
is the worst evil of sectarianism, I did 
not mean to deny the “struggle for life,” 
which is certainly atruth. But it is only 
half of the truth. Mr. Dodson is correct 
in saying that “ differentiation does in- 
vyolveand necessitate a struggle in every 
tree-top, and the branches that die, be- 
cause oyertopped in the struggle for 
light, are often more numerous than 
those that live.” Butit isalso true that 
the branches would all die together, if 
they did not co-operate as well as strug- 
gle—if having reached the light they did 
not utilize it for the benefit of the whole 
tree and so discharge their own funct- 
ions in the economy of the organism. 
Struggle and co-operation are both real, 
but the supreme fact remains that, in 
the organic process, the struggle is inci- 
dental and the co-operation essential. 
For nothing lives, or can live, in which 
the whole and the parts do not healthily 
co-operate, and evolution will never be 
successfully philosophized until organic 
co-operation, despite the “struggle for 
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life,” is seen to be the open secret of the 
universe. 

7. With respect to my treating Uni- 
tarianism as a “sect of Protestant Chris- 
tianity,” to which Mr. Dodson objects as 
“not strictly just,” I fear I must defend 
it as strictly so. The generous but 
illogical admission of Jews, agnostics, 
etc.. to certain Unitarian soeieties of 
liberal tendencies affects neither the 
historical nor logical position of Unita- 
rianism as an organized whole; for 
Unitarianism has spoken for itself, col- 
lectively and authoritatively, in the Sar- 
atoga preamble of 1894. Here it takes 
the position of a Protestant Christian 
sect in terms so precise that any mem- 
ber who objects to that position for 
himself has no remedy but departure ; 
he cannot retain membership in that 
officially defined fellowship without 
joining personally in affirming that defin- 
ition to the world at large, as a truth 
which he himself personally believes 
The grave significance of such member- 
ship cannot be set aside nor in the least 
degree altered by admitting Jews, ag- 
nosties, ete., into one’s own local society, 
in glaring disregard of the denomina- 
tion’s collective public professions. 
Many who are Unitarians in private be- 
lief are admitted members of Episco- 
palian societies; does that make the 
societies any less Episcopalian? Sothe 
admission of Jews, agnostics, etc., into 
Unitarian societies, does not make the 
societies any less Unitarian, any less 
Protestant, any less Christian.. This 
confusion is not admirable. Unitarians 
masquerading as Episcopalians do not 
present a beautiful spectacle, and I have 
heard Unitarian preachers denounce it 
hotly. But I have not heard them de- 
nounce Jews, agnostics, sceptics, free- 
thinkers, non-Christians, etc., when 
they masquerade as Unitarians. Is it 
not time to be manly in religion, and 
to have only one rule of honor, honesty 
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and sincerity for all men and all women 
alike ? 


XII.—MR. SIMONDS. 


We are all indebted to Mr. Simonds 
because, with the courage of his con- 
viction, he defends sectarianism on 
principle and doves not hesitate to de- 
clare that he ‘“‘ must continue a sort of 
sectarian until the end.’’ This position 
helps to clarify the question, and I ad- 
mire his frankness. His chief points 
are these: 

1. The “ universal church of man- 
kind ” is “‘an attenuated philosophical 
abstraction,” and ‘no such chureh 
exists.’’ 

2 If it did exist, it could include 
only those who ‘‘ became converts to 
ts interpretation of religion.’”? For 
“unity of thought must precede unity 
of feeling and conduct.”’ 

4. Even if the absolute truth in the- 
ology were discovered, it would be ac- 
cepted by some, rejected by others, 
and modified by others still; so new 
sects would arise, and the sectarian 
struggle would necessarily go on. 


5. Sects, therefore, exist in virtue 
of ‘permanent religious conditions ”’ 
and ‘‘the constitution of the human 
mind.” They are founded upon the 
definite answers they give to the great 
questions of God, Duty and Destiny— 
not upon “ universal principles,”’ if I 
understand Mr. Simonds, but upon 
**dogmas.”’ And all honest men are 
involuntarily set in that sect whose 
answers or dogmas seem to them the 
truest. ; 

6. There is no room for the ‘ uni- 
versal church of mankind ” as a “‘new 
state in religion ’’—‘‘ the country is all 
pre-empted.”’ 

To these main points I will try to 
make brief replies, feeling assured that 
Mr, Simonds will not construe brevity 
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as dogmatism, least of all as want of 
respect. 

1. The universal church of mankind, 
so far from being a mere abstraction, 
actually exists to-day in many minds 
as a moral ideal, and therefore as the 
germ of an historical world-institution, 
provided human progress in the direc- 
tion of the moral ideal is to continue in 
the futureasin the past. Moral ideals 
prove in the long run to be the most 
potent of all historical forces, and it is 
blindness of a most impractical sort to 
confound them with abstractions or 
non-existences. The Universal Church 
and the Universal State are to-day only 


-ideals, but to-morrow they will be 


facts. Let us not be blind to the signs 
of the times. 

2, When the Universal Church 
comes to exist in fact, as it surely will 
in the perhaps distant future, it will 
include all who try to live the. up- 
ward life; this effort will be the only 
test of membership, and not by any 
means mere assent to intellectual pro- 
positions, if that is what is meant by 
the ‘interpretation of religion.’’ True, 
“unity of thought must precede unity 
of feeling and conduet;”’ but this will 
have been already reached in the only 
essential form, when men have once 
learned to forget irrational dogmas in 
Free Religion and to sink their sects 
in the Free Church of the World. 


3. It is not ‘‘ men,” but children, 
who govern themselves by “dogmas” 
instead of ‘‘ universal principles.” Is 
it the scholar’s ‘‘ideal dream” to be- 
lieve that the human race is not doom- 
ed to perpetual childhood? Every- 
thing else grows--why should not man- 
kind? Men come to intellectual ma- 
turity just as soon as they learn to 
abandon “dogmas” for ‘‘ principles,’ 
arbitrary assertions for comprehensi- 
ble reasons, dogmatic authority for the 
scientific method in the ascertainment 
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of religious truth. The spread of sci- 
ence is too rapid, deep, and wide, to 
permit belief in the perpetual imma- 
turity of the human mind. 

4. Unanimity of conviction in “the- 
ology ”’ is just as attainable as in sci- 
ence, whenever men learn that the 
scientific method is the only way to 
discover truth, This lesson they have 
got to learn, reluctant as they may 
now be to admit the fact; and the 
thorough learning of it will be attain- 
ment by the race of its intellectual 
majority—the emergence from child- 
hood into the freedom and dignity of 
manhood. Itis only by the conflict 
of opinion among minds governed by 
respect for reason and experience 
that unanimous agreement has been 
reached already by scientific men on 
countless subjects. ‘‘ Theology”’ will 
become an established science when- 
ever theologians rise to the level of 

_gcientific men, and confess the decis- 
iveness of the scientific method. 

5. Sects, therefore, exist in religion 
merely because sectarians, accepting 
dogmas instead of principles as their 
foundation, remain intellectual chil- 
dren. If the world continues to ad- 
vance, sectarianism will become as 
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absurd in religion ag it already is in 
science; for it has no basis whatever 
in the necessary constitution of the 
mind, but owes its origin to the ab- 
sceince of knowledge and reverence for 
reason in the present childish state of 
the race. 

6. There will be no room for the sects 
as such, when mankind have achieved 
their political unity in a Universal 
State and their religious unity ina 
Universal Church. Whether these 
things are to come at last, or not, de- 
pends simply on the question whether 
man is a progressive being. History 
surely answers this question affirma- 
tively. 


Tn concluding these necessarily short 
and imperfect answers to my critics, I 
beg leave to thank them for the honor 
they have done me in noticing my 
essay at all, and venture to hope that 
these answers will lead them at least 
to give to the subject itself the careful 
study and patient consideration which 
its importance demands, but which it 
has not yet received. 

FRANCIS ELLINGWOOD ABBOT. 


- NONQUITT, MaAss,, Sept. 1, 1899. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE AND MENTAL HEALING. 


BY PILOCEREUS SENILIS, M. D. 


The association between modern 
theology and many features of what 
has been termed *‘Christian Science” 
and “The Mind Cure” has become 
in certain directions so intimate that 
one cannot resist the temptation of 
communicating a small note on the 
subject tothe Recorp,as being one of 
the few journals of theology to-day 
whose basis is a rational and scientific 
For I take it that the scientific 
basis of ethics and religion is the 


one. 


only reasonable one upon which 
theories can be formulated and em- 
ployed as the foundation of what 
might be called theological legisla- 
tion. 

With such laudable efforts then 
as are being made in theology it is 
regrettable that the advocates and 
students of Christian Science and 
Mind Cure do not endeavor along 
their own lines to follow this praise- 
That their methods, 
however, are purely empirical, and 
that in the widest sense of the word, 
must be obvious to all; that their 
success, such as it is, is due to psycho- 
logical influence is equally true. It 
would be likewise difficult to deny 
the often astonishing success of the 
practitioner whose manner and gen- 
iality restores confidence to the sick 
and instills new vitality as it were 
into the system ; nor can it be denied 


worthy lead. 


on the other hand, that many a bril- 
liant scientist by his diffidence or 
lack of knowledge of the world fails 
in securing relief to his patients for 
very lack of these apparently unes- 
sential qualities. It is possible in- 
deed for every medical man of any 
experience to repeat hosts of such in- 
cidents where patients suffering from 
one or the other of the numerous 
functional diseases to which human 
flesh is heir, where the encourage- 
ment of the physician combined with 
the use of some indifferent drug, has 
caused many a one to arise with as- 
tonishing rapidity from a bedridden 
condition of, it may be, many months. 
The same indeed is true, though to 
a less extent, in many organic dis- 
eases, though the mental effect upon 
diseased tissue is not recognized by 
any of the greatest scientists living. 

The advocates of Christian Science 
and Mental Healing in discussing 
the matter with physicians will tell 
them in a superior, if not supercili- 
ous, manner how little they under- 
stand of the methods employed and 
how much to be pitied are those 
whose only basis of reasoning is that 
of the recognized science of to-day. 
Being trained in the concrete and 
not in the abstract the scientific phy- 
sician fails, like Mark Twain, to ap- 
preciate either the methods adopted 
or the results obtained in so dubious 
a manner. 

To properly associate a curative 
remedy with the disease for which 
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it is employed, it is not merely nec- 
essary to instance the effects in casu- 
al and isolated cases where benefit 
has accrued, nor does it even suffice 
that some eminent physician, having 
pronounced a condition incurable in 
his hands, is unfortunate enough to 
see his patient rapidly improve un- 
der the treatment of Christian Sci- 
ence. To demonstrate on a scientific 
basis the relation between cause and 
effect, very much more is necessary 
before we can be safely assured 
either of the value of any drug or of 
any method of treatment, 1. e. if we 
would be convinced that it has a 
greater value than the inspiring man- 
ner of a well trained physician. 
Quinine for example, is regarded by 
the scientific world as a specific cure 
for malaria inasmuch as in a hundred 
cases of that disease more than ninety 
will show undoubtedly a cure, pro- 
vided the drug be judiciously ad- 
ministered. And in a similar way, 
if one would prove the efficacy of 
Christian Science in the treatment of 
disease, large series of cases should 
be observed, all of a similar nature, 
treated 
and correctly diagnosed by skilled 
To repeat the example 


under identical conditions 


physicians. 
already mentioned, were it found 
possible without the aid of quinine 
and under the sole influence of 
“Mental” Science that the malarial 
paroxisms will immediately cease in 
even fifty out of one hundred cases, 
the greatest physicians of our pay 


would give the method its due and 
seek to know more of so efficacious 
a remedy for the relief of human suf- 
fering. In the absence however of 
such an effort on the part of the ad- 
vocates of these methods to place 
their system on a scientific basis, 
*‘ Christian Science” or the “ Mind 


Cure” 


must still be relegated into the 
domain of charlatanism and quackery, 
where too, it must be admitted, mar- 
vellous cures are often achieved ; 
for the Cheap Jack, vending his nos- 
trams on his gaily lighted cart to 
the credulous public has equal rights 
to promote his claims, for the scien- 
tific basis of his employment stands 
upon an equal level with that of the 
Christian Scientists or the Mental 


Healers. 


FACING THE STORMS. 


RABBI CHARLES FLEISCHER. 


Buffet winds, and blow around me!— 
Though stormsroar and snows have 
bound me 
In their clinging arms,— — 
Firm I stand, unmoved as mountains; 
Power within, from God’s own fountains, 
Guards me ’gainst all harms. 


Fate may in disasters drown me, 

Failure’s thorns alone may crown me,— 
Sweet I find such pains. 

Even then God’s love enfolds me, 

And my native strength upholds me: 
Mannoop still remains. 
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LECTURE. OR SERMON ?* 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


I am to speak the next four Sun- 
days on the following ‘“ questions of 
the day ”: 
at the Hague, as history and as pro- 
phecy ; The Dreyfus Drama and its 
moral lessons; Militarism and Civili- 
zation, and * The Ethics of Trusts.” 

Two criticisms are made on the 
selection of such subjects, (1) “Why 
don’t you preach sermons instead of 
delivering lectures?”’ (2) « Why not 
stick to religion, instead of dealing 
Are these 
criticisms warranted and profound, or 
are they unfair and shallow? Here 
are four burning questions that con- 
Ts it 
true that in speaking upon them I 


“The Peace Conference 


with secular subjects? ” 


cern the welfare of humanity. 


am merely lecturing and not preach- 
ing? Isittruethat lam treating only 
secular themes and not dealing at 
first hand with religion? It has been 
often said that the discourses of this 
pulpit are only lectures, not sermons. 

What makes a discourse a sermon? 
Is it the use of a Bible text? Many 
people think so, just as they think a 
prayer is not a prayer unless it be- 
gins with a formal address to deity 
and ends with A lady 
resigned from this church because, as 
she said, I never used the word 
“amen” at the end of my prayers. She 
was certainly out of place here from 
the start, being dependent on texts 


“amen.” 


and amens. But to use a text isa 
comparatively modern method of be- 
The early fath- 
ers, Tertullian, Clement, Cyprian and 


The apos- 


ginning a sermon. 


the rest never used a text. 
tles never used one. Jesus never 
preached from a text. The use of 
texts began much later, in the age of 
ecclesiastical authority, the age of 
repetition and tradition ; the age in 
which men thought that inspiring 
ideas belonged only to the past,and so 
they turned back to the words and 
phrases of a living age that had gone. 
I have known ministers to spend half 
a day in search of the text for their 
What is this but slavery to 
Let us 
have texts, if we will, but beware of 


sermon! 
tradition and formalism? 


thinking a sermon becomes a lec- 
ture if not introduced with a text. 
Is it then perhaps the use of Bibli- 
cal names that makes a discourse a 
sermon? I remember when I was a 
Unitarian, preaching in a Massachu- 
setts Unitarian church, I had ocea- 
sion to mention Chicago, New York, 
Boston and Buffalo in one of my dis- 
courses, and this reference to modern 
cities seriously shocked the religious 
sensibilities of several ladies in the 
congregation. If only I had said Sa- 
maria, Jerusalem or Mesopotomia, all 
would have been well. But this allu- 
sion to modern cities seemed to many 
to be a sort of sacrilege, a reducing 
of the Sunday sermon to a secular, 
ordinary level. Yet did not Jesus 


* Extract from a recent discourse introductory to a series on “Questions of the Day,’ deliv- 
ered at Tacoma, and at Seattle, on the Sundays in November. 
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himself mention modern cities in his 
Did not Paul also, and the 
Not 
only did Jesus and the earlier pro- 
phets mention the cities of their day 
but they also dealt with the burning 
problems of their day and felt that 
when they did so they were dealing 
with practical religion. 


sermons? 
Hebrew prophets before him? 


Is it then the subject-matter of a 


discourse that makes itasermon? If 
I were to speak this morning of the 
political situation in Palestine during 
the days of David, or of the social 
condition under Herod, the tetrarch, 
many people would call it a sermon, 
butif I spoke of the social and politi- 
eal condition of America nnder Mc- 
Kinley, or of England under Vic- 
toria, they would call it a lecture. 
If I devoted my hour to giving a 
detailed account of Solomon’s. tem- 
ple, many people would say it was a 
sermon, whereas if I described some 
modern temple, devoted to humani- 
tarian objects, they would say it was 
a lecture. Now I ask, is it preach- 
ing if I use ancient names and phrases 
taken from the Bible, and is it ‘“‘lec- 
turing” if I try to interpret the tend- 
encies of the times and their relation 
to the higher life of man? The 
preachers of the past did not think so. 
It would have been news to Isaiah 
or Ezekiel to be told he was lectur- 
ing and not preaching when he dealt 
with the great practical questions of 
industrial and social and _ political 
life in his time. These great preach- 


ers felt that they could not afford to 
be antiquarians or foreigners in relig- 
ion; they felt that religion was indis- 
solubly bound up with life, and we 
to-day must feel so, too. We must 
learn to get rid of the dead. conven- 
tionalism that Jesus condemned when 
he saw people falling back on old 
beliefs, customs, forms, out of which 
the life-giving spirit had gone. 
We must learn to feel that “ Bunker 
Hill” and “ Plymouth Rock” and 
‘Independence Hall” are no more 
places in “profane” history, than 
‘“‘Gerezim” or “ Bethany,” or ‘“ Shec- 
hem,” that Samuel Adams _ and 
Cotton Mather and Abraham Lincoln 
are just as truly sacred persons, as 
Joshua, the son of Nun, or Josiah, 
king of Israel. 

What, then, is the difference be- 
tween a lecture and a sermon? Let 
me try to explain the difference by 
an illustration. Suppose I were to 
speak this morning on the evolution 
of industrial life. 
trace the 
ness back from the modern credit 


Suppose I should 
development of busi- 


system to the old barter system ; 
back from the factory system to the 
domestic system; back from the co- 
operative system to original compe- 
tition, and suppose I stopped there, 
it would bea lecture. Butif I went 
on to show the bearing of this evolu- 
tion on the moral and _ spiritual 
growth of man; if I indicated the 
connection between machinery and 
character, the relation of business 
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progress to the progress or man’s 
higher nature, it would a sermon. 
You see, then, that it is not the use of 
a text nor of Biblical names nor the 
subject matter, that makes a discourse 
asermon. It is the motive, tle spirit, 
the ethical purpose back of and all 
through the discourse that makes it 
asermon: Take any of the four sub- 
jects I am going to speak on, treat it 
for its own sake alone, regardless of 
any ulterior motive, any moral or 


spiritual purpose, and the result will 


But treat it in its re- 
lation to man’s nobler nature, his bet- 


be a lecture. 


ter impulses and aspirations and go 
on to exhort your hearers to make 
their personal lives square with these 
inspiring ideals and principles, and 
your discourse will be a sermon. 
Judged by this true standard, I claim 
that I am preaching on Sundays and 
not merely lecturing, as is so often 
said. Of course, it makes little dif. 
ference what name you give these 
discourses, but so far as the vital es- 
sential difference between a lecture 
is concerned it does 
' matter whether what I offer be called 
a lecture or a sermon. 


and a sermon 


My preach- 
ing models are Amos, Micah, Isaiah 
and Jesus; and history furnishes 
nobler than these. They 
preached without text, without de- 
pendence on ancient 
forms, without 


none 


phrases or 
conventionalisms. 
They dealt, moreover, with the vital 
questions of the day, not with 
dogmas or dead creeds or theolo- 


gies. And there were people in 
those days who said in substance 
‘you are not preaching but lectur- 
ing; you are not dealing with relig- 
ion but with secular themes,” just as 
there are people to-day who make 
the same sort of criticism upon the 
followers of these leaders in the art 
of preaching. Then, again, these 
preachers of old were sometimes 
warned not to deal with certain 
questions for fear of ‘hurting others’ 
feelings,” or lest some people might 
“disagree with them,” or lest they 
‘‘lose the support of influential per- 
sons.” But on all such vulgar pleas 
the great preachers of the past dis- 
dainfully turned their backs. If a 
minister is not to hurt the feelings of: 
his congregation he dare not speak 
from any one of the “ten command- 
If he is to avoid all sub- 
jects on which people may disagree 
with him, his range of subjects will 
And if he keeps 
silent on great questions that have 
conscience and the moral law at their 
root, for fear of losing the support of 
wealthy members, he is a coward, a 
hypocrite, and prostitutes his profes- 
sion. 


ments.” 


be very small. 


What, in heaven’s name, is 
the ministry for, if not to be as brave 
and outspoken and fearless and hon- 
est as was the ministry that serves as 
our model in modern times? Alas 
for that preacher who is not, in some 
measure at least, an Isaiah among 
the mammon worshippers of his com- 
munity, in some degree a Savonarola 
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among the Medicis of the nineteenth 
century. Alas for the church that is 
so steeped in dead conventionalism 
that it is out of touch with the vital 
interests of the surging, seething life 
of to-day. Alas for that pulpit which 
thinks to serve religion by keeping 
silent on those political or economic 
questions of the day that are at 
bottom moral questions. 

That will be a sorry day for hu- 
manity when religion’s voice cannot 
be raised for the preservation of na- 
tional honor, the defence of national 
‘ideals, the enthroning of justice, the 
destruction of selfishness and greed. 
My desire, my aim, my mission is to 
be ever more and more fully an hum- 
ble follower of the master preachers 
of the Buble. 
their example PREACHES and deals 


Whosoever follows 


at first hand with practical religion. 


WAS INGERSOLL “BEHIND THE TIMES?” 


To the Editor of the Free Church Re- 
cord :— 

In your published sermon, entitled 
“Ts a Good God and a Suffering 
World a Contradiction?” you make 
certain allusions to Mr. Ingersoll, 
and statements as to his beliefs in 
regard to the universe, nature and 
God, which indicate a lack of know- 
ledge of him and his attitude on 
those subjects which it is difficult to 
credit, and impossible to account 


‘for. You say “evolution has com- 


pletely altered the conception of 
creation taught by the Bible, by 
Dante and Milton and inherited by 
Ingersoll and others of his ilk.” (Is 
there a covert sneer in that phrase, 
“of his ilk?”) “The reason why he 
and they fail to see the fallacy that 
lurks in their theory of the world is 
because they are behind the times, 
because they cling to a conception 
forty years out of date, conceiving 
this world asa finished product, a 
finally completed creation, wound up 
like a clock to keep time from the 
moment the pendulum was started.” 
The fact is Mr. Ingersoll does not 
inherit nor entertain that ‘“‘concep- 
tion of creation taught by the Bible, 
by Dante and Milton.”’ On the con- 
trary it has been his life-work to 
combat that conception and to teach 
the people its falsity. 

Hear what he says in his last pub- 
lic address. 

“The present is the necessary pro- 
duct of all the past, the necessary 
cause of all the future. In the in- 
finite chain there is and there can be 
no missing link. The form and mo- 
tion of every star, the climate of 
every world, all forms of vegetable 
and animal life, all instinct, intelli- 
gence and conscience, all assertions 
and denials, all vices and virtues, all 
thoughts and dreams, all hopes and 
fears are necessities. Not one of 
the countless things and relations in 
the universe could have been differ- 


ent. We now know that our first 
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parents were natives of this world, 
produced here, and that their life 
did not come from any God. We 
now know, if we know anything, 
that the universe is natural, and that 
men and women have been naturally 
produced. 

“We now know our ancestors and 
our pedigree. We know the family 
We haveall the links of the 
chain—twenty-six links, inclusive, 
We did not 
get our information from inspired 
books. We have fossil facts and 
living forms. We know the paths 
We know 
the footsteps of advance. They 
have been traced. The last link has 
been found. For this we are in- 
debted, more than to all others, to 
the greatest of biologists, Ernst 
Haeckel. We now believe that the 
universe is natural, and we deny the 


tree. 


from moneron to man. 


that life has traveled. 


existence of the supernatural.” Is 
that the Dante and Milton concep- 
tion? Does that look as if he was 
“out of date?’ “forty years behind 
the times?”’ You seem to have en- 
tirely missed Mr. Ingersoll’s aim in 
cataloguing the horrors of human 
suffering from natural causes. It 
was not intended as an arraignment 
of nature. He well knew that from 
the standpoint of the development 
theory, in which he thoroughly be- 
lieved, no such arraignment could 
be made. It was an arraignment of 
that conception of God which em- 


bodies a personal, omnipotent, ar- 


bitrary creator and ruler, who regu- 
lates the minutiae of human life. 
His argument, to put it syllogistic- 
ally, was this: If these things are 
done at the instigation or by the 
permission of an omnipotent person, 
that person must be malevolent. 
inadmissable, 
therefore there is no such person. 


Malevolence being 
To eliminate a personal God from 
the scheme of the universe was his 
supreme object always, knowing 
well that with that would go all the 
other irrationalities of supernatural 
In another discourse he 
says, “death, life, thought, heat, 
cold, the seasons, the winds, the 
dreams of man, the instinct of ani- 


religion, 


mals,-—in short, all physical and 
mental phenomena are governed by 


law, absolute, eternal, inexorable. 


Slowly, beautifully, like the coming 


of the dawn, comes the grand truth, 
that the universe is governed by law; 
that knowledge consists in ascertain- 
ing the laws of nature, and that wis- 
dom is the science of happiness. 
Slowly, grandly, beautifully these 
truths are dawning upon mankind. ” 

Forty years behind the times: 
Never was a man more conspicuous- 
ly to the front. You say, “it is one 
of the survivals of barbarism this 
seeing God in disaster—bringing 
phenomena rather than in the or- 
dinary life-and-joy-giving processes 
of nature.”’ True, but in whom does 
In the ul- 
tra evangelical Christian, who sees in 


this barbarism survive? 
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these catastrophies divine punish- 
ment for sin. Certainly not in one 
whose every habit of thought was 
rationalistic.. Not in Mr. Ingersoll, 
whose unwearying effort it was to 
get God out of them, and relegate 
them to their sequential place in the 
order of nature. It was on that 
theme that his brilliant 
played every possible variation. His 
mental attitude on the subject of a 


intellect 


personal God was essentially the 
same as your own, though he was 
the more logical in the expréssion of 
it. You do not believe in a per- 
sonal God, yet you persist in using 
a phraseology which implies it. I 
once heard you say, in a public ad- 
‘dress, that when you used the word 
“God:” 
people, there was at once suggested 


before an assembly of 
to ninety-nine in every hundred of 
your auditors the old anthromorphic 
idea, the omnipotent man, the en- 
throned autocrat of the universe. 
Then why use a word which inevita- 
bly conveys a meaning to your 
hearers diametrically opposed to the 
one which you have in your mind? 
Could anything be more irrational ? 
Why the 
Why insist upon forcing a meaning 
into a word which it will not etymo- 


perpetuate confusion? 


logically bear, which ninety per 
cent. of the people can neither 
accept nor understand, and holding 
it there by main strength; a con- 
sumption of energy which might be 
more profitably spent. 


The personal pronoun applied to 
the universal force a dozen times in 
a peroration of twenty lines must in- 
evitably convey to your auditors an 
erroneous impression of the position 
you really occupy in relation to the 
infinite personality. 

1 submit that to callsomething by 
a name that surely suggests some- 
thing else, and renders voluminous 
explanation necessary, is certainly 
not the part of wisdom, and is not 
unlikely to create a suspicion of its 
honesty. You have discarded “Chris- 


> and I have 


tian”’ and “ Unitarian, ’ 
some hopes of the day when you 
will see the absurdity of giving up the 
name of that most concrete thing, 
the orthodox God, to your nebulous 
idea. Notwithstanding all of which, 
I am most cordially yours, 


J. A. J. Witcox. 


CHELSBA, MASS. 


EDITORIAL. 


THE BELATED INGERSOLL. 

Our esteemed contributor, Mr. Wil- 
cox, takes us to task for having spoken 
(and with seeming disrespect) of the 
late Colonel Ingersoll as one who 
was “forty years behind the times.”’ 
Let us say at once that we yield to 
none in our readiness to lay at the 
great agnostic’s feet our tribute of 
honor and admiration for his intel- 
lectual honesty and beauty of moral 
character. Far be it from us to 
speak with any disrespect of one so 
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loyal to his convictions, so noble 
an exemplar of the supreme. intellec- 
tual virtue, and of the graces of home 
life. 
tempt” was intended by our use of 
the word “ilk” in the article to which 
Mr. Wilcox refers. 


Nothing in the nature of ‘‘con- 


But the quotations he offers to 
show that Mr. Ingersoll was up to, if 
not ahead of, the times do not dis- 
prove our contention. In saying 
that he was forty years behind the 
times we referred explicitly to the 
indictment, made again and again in 
his published lectures, against the 
alleged goodness of God, furnished 
by the phenomena of suffering and 
pain in the world. We hold that 
Darwin’s discovery, made forty years 
ago, entirely flanks Col. Ingersoll’s 
objection to believing in goodness as 
an attribute of the Power at the 
We hold that Col. 
Ingersoll never assimilated Darwin’s 
doctrine of evolution which, in the 


heart of things. 


manner stated in our article, harmon- 
izes a “suffering world” with belief 
in a “good God.” The thorough- 
» going evolutionist knows that suffer- 
ing is the gracious discipline through 
which gladdening worlds and mag- 
nificent have been evolved. 
Without pain no progress, without 
trouble no triumph, without earth- 
quake and cyclones no cosmos, with- 
out temptation and adversity no man- 
hood. 


men 


Such has ever been the gra- 
cious law in the evolution of all that 
is of worth. And as one would not 


condemn an orchard because its 
apples are sour in June, but wait till 
October before judging them, so the 
true evolutionist withholds, at this 
stage of cosmic development, con- 
demning judgment of the creative 
Power, till the evolutionary process 
of creation reaches maturity. And 
Col. Ingersoll’s failure to “judge 


not ” 


causes him to be “judged” 
We 


might, indeed, have passed a severer 


forty years behind the times. 


sentence upon his belatedness, for in 
his conéeption of religion and of the 
origin of religion he was one hun- 
dred and fifty years behind the times. 
No trained student of religion holds 
the opinion that religion is virtually 
an intrigue, an imposition devised by 
the deviltry of priests. A century and 
a half ago, in the age of Voltaire, such 
a theory was held, and with a clear 
conscience. But to-day, in the light 
of modern knowledge on the subject, 
no one can repeat this eighteenth 
century theory and hypothesis of the 
nature and origin of religion, with- 
out exposing himself to the just criti- 
cism of ignorance and_ belatedness. 
Col. Ingersoll was behind, not in ad- 
vance of his time, so far as his treat- 
ment of religious problems is con- 
cerned. In the light of modern sci- 
ence we are privileged to hold con- 
clusions more hopeful and more 
complimentary to the universe than 
those to which the raw rationalism, 
typed by Col. Ingersoll, conducts. 
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“ GOD.” 
. The closing paragraphs of his con- 


THE WORD 


tribution to our pages, Mr. Wilcox 
devotes to a discussion of the use of 
the word ‘‘God.”” He holds (in com- 
mon with countless others) that the 
word “God” should be obliterated 
from the English vocabulary because 
it suggests a conception of deity 
which Mr. 
Wilcox quotes from a public address 
a remark that seems to convict us of 


we do not entertain. 


irrationality and inconsistency. But 
in that same address we made cer- 
tain other statements, not quoted by 
Mr. Wilcox, which we think wholly 
relieve us of his charge. After stat- 
ing the fact that the word “God” 
has been used throughout the ages 
to convey all sorts of ideas, to repre- 
sent all kinds of images, wrought in 
metal, or wood, or thought, we went 
on to say that language is poor and 
we must use the best term we can to 
express our modern conception of tne 
infinite Reality of which speech is no 
measure. The word ‘* God” is de- 
rived from an Anglo-Saxon root 
that stood as the name of a Pagan 
deity. But what of it? Shall we 
reject it because of that derivation or 
because of the early meanings it has 
held different from that which we have 
put into it to-day? Is silence better 
than inadequate speech? Suppose 
we say “Nature.” Science tells us that 
‘nature’ does not mean as much as 
“God.” Does “law”. or “force” 


convey as much? It seems to us 


that the word “God” is the best 
term we can find to convey our 
thought and once the thought has 
been explained the outworn-thought 
ceases to be attached to the word by 
those who hear it. We hold that 
no congregation of the liberal pro- 
gressive order ever 
moment that the minister when he 


thinks for a 


uses the word “God” means any of 
the anthropomorphisms to which Mr. 
Wilcox refers. If he can suggest a 
good substitute for the word «God ” 
he can depend on our grateful accept- 


A.W. M: 


ance of it. 


THE REAL CONTEST. 

For a time the !contest was be- 
tween Romanism and Protestantism. 
Now, though the Catholic church 
will hold a small number, science 
will come in to contest the matter to 
such an extent that the real issue is 
between Authority and Truth; be- 
tween ancient and modern ideas. 
Authority is fixed, it can change but 
little; it can not grow. Its theory 
is opposed to growth. It goes upon 
the idea that all truth was revealed 
long ago; that it came in such a 
way that reason has nothing to say; 
it is human and authority is divine, 
they say, 

The contest now is not between 
one theology and another, but be- 
tween the theological and the scien- 
tific methods of interpreting natural 
phenomena. It is not between 
different kinds of slavery, but be- 
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tween slavery of all kinds and free- 
dom. It is between an ignorant and 
unscientfiic past and a critical and 
scientific present. It is between 
Moses and Darwin; between guesses 
and knowledge, between the way 


things appear and the way they are. 


There riever was a time when it 
was so imperative for those who 
teach religion that they should cease 
to mar it by forcing upon it, by 
burdening it with ancient physical 
selence. 
selves that the old world theories are 
mistakes, that something far higher 
and better is true. The truth will 
come out. It is as mnch recorded 


People can see for them- 


and established as any matter can be. 
God has written it upon the rocks. 
We have learned to form glasses 
through which we see the 
and instead of being a 
great hammered firmament over our 
head, to keep up the waters that 
were supposed to be there, there is a 
great empty space with here and 
there a star. These stars, instead of 
all being the same distance from us 
as the appear, are some of them un- 
told miles beyond the nearer ones, 
There is no heaven that the ancients 
believed was there. And since the 
shape of the earth and _ its rotation 
have been established, there is no 
local hell. There may be a spiritual 
meaning to these material ideas, but 
the physical part is false; and to 
cling to that is to harm spiritual re- 


can 
heavens; 


ligion, alienate scientific people, and 
endanger the rising generation. 
There is grave danger that the young 
and the thoughtless, finding that re- 
ligion is grossly false in these parti- 
culars, may regard religion as a 
myth, and they may believe that it 
is all the mere fancy of childish and 
The old, material 


religion is dying out, but true re- 


ignorant people. 


ligion, the religion of the spirit, was 
never so firm and sure as today. 
RaiBeM, 
THE SEARCH FOR TRUTH. 

The poet Lessing said: “If God 
held all truth shut in his right band; 
and in his left nothing but the ever 
restless instinct for truth, though 
with the condition of forever and 
ever erring; and should say to me, 
‘Choose!’ I would bow reverently to 
His left hand, and say, ‘Father give! 
Pure truth is for Thee alone.’ ’, 

We know he is right; for that is 
God’s way, without any choice of 
The search for truth is the 
very life of the soul; and those who 
accept it from others are as much 
cheated as if they should engage an- 
other to eat their food, and expect to 
profit by it. It is the work of teach- 
ers, not to drench the minds they are 
set to educate, but to lead their minds 
in the search for truth with their own 
faculties. The old fashioned coun- 
try school sent out a larger propor- 
tionate number of great minds on 
account of the very meagreness of 


man. 
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Here and there a 
mind got started on its own strength 


the instruction. 


and was not hindered, or foundered, 
by over-teaching. That reconciles 
one’s mind to many things that seem 
lamentable. The truth that does us 
any good is what comes to our minds 
as our own discovery, no matter 
from whom we may have heard it. 
The only thought that is ours is what 
we have thought out ourselves. 
ih Bis 


REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, is Ws 13} 


PREACHER.” 


D. D., ON 
Apropos of our article in this 
number on the essential character of 
a sermon and of religion, we are 
glad to quote the following senten- 
ces from the editor of ‘The Out- 
look,” one of the foremost preachers 
in the orthodox Congregational 
church. 

“People do not go to church for 
theology; they go for religion. 
What is the difference? Religion 
is the life of God in the soul of man; 
theology is a philosophy respecting 
that life. 
church to get, not philosophy about 
the life, but the life itself. To-mor- 
row morning you will go down to 


Men and women go to 


breakfast and will expect your rolls 
and coffee; if instead of rolls and 
coffee your wife reads you a lecture 
on hygiene, you will go away dis- 
satisfied; and if that happens often, 
you will go somewhere else for your 
‘breakfast. It is quite important 


that the housewife should understand 
the principles of hygiene in order 
that she may know how to prepare 
breakfast; but what we 
breakfast, not a lecture on hygiene. 


want is 


So what men and women go to 
church for is religion, not a lecture 
about religion; hd when they go to 
church and get, not religion, but a 
philosophy about religion, they stop 
going, 

‘“‘Hvery sermon ought to have a 
definite purpose, and that definite 


It is not strange. 


purpose to give aid, comfort, inspira- 
tion, help, hope, to some soul. When 
the lawyer speaks to the jury, he 
When the 
politician speaks on the platform, he 
speaks to get a vote. When the 
minister preaches in the pulpit, he 
ought equally to seek for a verdict, 
to aim for a vote. to accomplish by 


speaks to win a verdict. 


direct and immediate results some- 
thing in the hearts and lives of the 
people then and there before him. 
“Am I casting disesteem on theolo- 
gy? No. 
right place, and that is the lecture- 


Theology is right in the 


room; and it would do no harm to 
have a little religion mixed with it 
there. The minister 


be a 


even may 

He 
may organize a Bible class and in 
that Bible class tell his pupils about 
the two Isaiahs. 
a class in theology and instruct it in 


theological theo- 


sometimes lecturer. 


He may organize 


all the various 
ries. He may for Sunday evenings 


announce a course of lectures on the- 
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ology or on the Bible. Then he is 
not a preacher, but a teacher; it 
that he should be ,a 
but the object of the 
preacher in his preaching ought al- 
ways to be to give something of the 
life of God to the souls of his con- 
gregation. 


is right 


teacher; 


Any sermon that fails to 
do this is not worthy to be called a 
sermon. When the minister has 
preached his sermon and some one 
comes up to him and says, ‘ That 
was a great effort of yours this morn- 
ing,’ he should bow his head in 
shame and appoint a day of fasting 
and prayer for himself. When, on 
the other hand, some one comes up 
with moistened eyes and a grasp 
of the hand and a little tremble in 
the voice, and says, ‘I thank you 
for that sermon this morning; 
it has done me good, and I shall 
be a better man for it,’ then let him 


appoint a day of thanksgiving. For 
this is the object of the preacher— 
to do his hearers good by ministry 
to their religious life.” 

Whenasked the question, “‘ Do you 
not think that with the burdened 
man and the grieving woman there 
comes also to church the person 
whose difficulties are intellectual, 
who doubts, to whom the old ortho- 
doxy has almost closed the way of 
faith, and who needs, who hungers for » 
an exposition of truth almost theologi- 
cal?” Dr. Abbott replied, ‘It is very 
true that one function of the preach- 
er is to correct misapprehensions 
and relieve intellectual difficulties, 
provided he always keeps in mind 
that his one object is to remove diffi- 
culties in the way of the highest and 
best moral and spiritual life, that his 
end is always, not the élucidation of 
theology, but the promotion of life.” 
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ANNUAL ROLL-CALL SOCIABLE. 


The annual roll-call sociable 
of the “First Free Church of 
Tacoma’”’ was held in the parlors of 


the church, on the evening of Janu- 
ary 8th, 1900. The attendance was 
unusually large. Mr.George Browne, 
President of the Board of Trustees, 
opened the proceedings with a brief 
appropriate speech, and after the 
“roll” had been called,and the an- 
nual reports heard from the various 
branches of the church-work, refresh- 
ments were served and a social hour 
enjoyed. Never before was the con- 
dition of ‘the Society so encourag- 
ing. Following is a synopsis of the 
various reports read: 

THE FIRST FREE CHURCH OF TACOMA 

REV. ALFRED W. MARTIN. 

It is with feelings of unmingled 
gratitude and gladness that I come 
to you once more with my annual 
report. 

Whatever successes have crowned 
the year just passed, I am deeply 
conscious of the fact that they are due, 
not so much to any special effort of 
my own, as to your devoted co-opera- 
tion. When we recall the many and 
varied misfortunes that for seven 
years endangered the life of our Free 
church, I think we may take an hon- 
est and unconceited pride in realiz- 
ing that it not only still exists but 
is in a more flourishing condition 
than at any previous period of its 
brief history. 

Those of us, who, looking back- 


ward, remember the many prophesies 
from Unitarian and other Christian 
quarters of our speedy and effective 
dissolution, cannot but share with 
me a sense of grateful joy that we 
have disappointed the prophets, sur- 
vived the shock of 
and with no certain 


circumstance, 
resources but 
those of our own local membership, 
surmounted every obstacle that stood 
in the path of our progress. Tried 
in the furnace of adversity, the test 
has proven the golden worth of our 
Cause. For, in all these years there 
has been no thought of disbanding, 
no change of principle, no loss of 
heart, but healthy development and 
vigorous growth. I shall always 
hold in grateful memory the little 
band of earnest men and women who 
helped launch our ship and keep it 
true to its course. And in entering 
on the eighth year of my ministry, I 
wish to express my sincere and deep 
gratitude to all, within and without 
our communion, who have contribu- 
ted to the realization of our motto 
for 1899, (originated by Mr. Reid,) 
freeing us from the burden of a float- 
ing debt and enabling us to go on 
in our work with fresh courage and 
hope. I glory in your loyalty, your 
enthusiasm and sacrifice, and as the 
most practical proof of my genuine 
appreciation of your patriotic sup- 
port I can only pledge you once 
more the best ministerial service that 
it is in my power to give you. 
During the past year thirty-nine 
new members have been added to 
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our membership-roll, making a total 
of 450 since the organization was es- 
tablished. Of this total, however, 
more than one-half have left the city, 
leaving us a resident membership at 
the beginning of this year of 204. 
To the list of honored dead we 
have had to add the names of—Mrs. 
John Hayden, who in her days of 


opportunity was among the most: 


zealous of our lady-workers; Mrs. M. 
H. Sawyer, eighty-one years OLD, as 
we would say, but in her own phras- 
ing “eighty-one years youNG” and 
always young for liberty and pro- 
gress, as all who knew her can testi- 
fy; and Miss Frances Kenway, an 
earnest growing soul whose loyalty 
to her convictions was often tested 
and at last, even on her death-bed. 
The Roman Catholic nuns in attend- 
ance besought her to disown her free 
religion but with her dying breath 
she said, ‘no, I will never do that.” 
The memory of such souls is cer- 
tainly an inspiration which we do 
well to cherish. And to such sources 
of inspiration I wish to add the let- 
ters that come, usually accompanied 
by money, from some of our absent 
young men and young women, annu- 
ally bearing witness to their unflag- 
ging interest in our Cause. 
ATTENDANCE at the Sunday servi- 
ces during 1899, has been fully up 
to the average of other years, the 
places made vacant by the removals 
from the city being taken by new 
comers thus keeping the average at- 
tendance close to 200, It is nearly 


- 


three years since your minister has had 
the privilege of a pulpit-exchange, 
but now that the Unitarian church at 
Seattle has secured a permanent pas- 
tor, in the person of W. D. Simoncs, 
I anticipate for myself the luxury of 
an occasional exchange, and for you 
the pleasure of hearing a new voice 
to which you will be glad to listen. 
At our Sunday services we have had 
the faithful and very acceptable aid 
of two of our members and as they 
will make no report of their work it 
is only fitting and right that I should 
make mention of Mr. Low, the organ- 
ist and of Mr. Walker the choir- 
master. We owe to them our hearty 
thanks for their constant regular and 
gratuitous service. 

Our Sunpay ScHoor was never in 
better condition than it is to-day. 
With an excellent staff of teachers, 
meeting fortnightly to prepare their 
Sunday instruction on “the elements 
of character as shown in selected 
stories from the “Old Testament,” 
and with an average attendance of 
nearly ninety pupils, our Sunday 
School is laying the foundation for a 
church membership in the next cen- 
tury that guarantees the continued 
life and prosperity of our organiza- 
tion. 

Tue FreE Cuurcu REcorD, our 
monthly paper, has entered upon its 
eighth year with a splendid financial 
showing, as reported by Mr. Collyer. 
But when I reflect upon the work 
involved in editing and publishing 
the monthly, I confess that the sup- 
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port it receives here at home is alto- 
gether out of proportion to the 
amount of time and labor expended 
upon it. It ought to be in the 
hands of every resident member of 
our church. 


Tue FREE Cuurcu Tract Funp, 
instituted nearly four years ago to 
provide for the publication of tracts 
and other pamphlets to spread abroad 
the principles and ideals of our move- 
ment has a balance on hand of nearly 
thirty dollars. Out of this treasury 
the tract on ‘‘Sectarianism” and that 
on “Doubt,” both published during 
the past year, were paid for, together 
with the most important and repre- 
sentative publication ever issued by 
our society, namely, “ World-Unity 
in Religion,” placed upon the book 
table two Sundays ago. This is a 
book that ought to be carefully read 
by every member of our society, for 
nothing in our literature is more eal- 
culated to strengthen and deepen 
our faith in the truth, permanence 
and ideality of our Cause than this 
latest production from the pen of that 
brave pioneer, Francis E. Abbot, 
whose friendship and co-operation 
we are still privileged to have. 

In my last annual report I an- 

nounced the promise of a sister so- 
ciety in Seattle.’ It was in  Novem- 
ber, 1898, that the first attempt at 
establishing a Free Church in Seattle 
was made, and on the 12th of March, 
1899, an organization was formed 
under the name of “Society for Uni- 


versal Religion” and officered by a 


board of nine trustees. Every Sun- 
day evening during the church year 
I have spoken before this society to 
audiences ranging in number from 
200 to 500 and I can safely pre- 
dict the growth of a strong and 
influential society in our neighboring 
city. It is here in the Pacific North- 
west rather than in the east that we 
must look for the early organization 
of other Free Churches, dedicated 
like our own to freedom, brother- 
hood and universality in religion. 

Everett, Whatcom and Fairhaven 
afford a field for our Cause, as letters 
recently received from these cities 
indicate. But our prior need is more 
ministers of Free, Spiritual and Uni- 
versal Ruligion to take up the work 
in these unexplored fields. To that 
end I have been in correspondence 
with several liberally educated men, 
dissatisfied with 
standards and seeking opportunity 
to speak and to work in the free 
atmosphere of a movement like ours. 
I hope that early in the 20th century 
I shall be able to announce the set- 
tlement of fellow ministers of Uni- 
versal Religion in other cities of the 
Sound. 

Meanwhile be it ours to keep stead- 
fastly to the duties of the hour here 
at home, remembering that our 
greatest service to the world is the 
example of an harmonious, united 
and progressive church, “one in the 
freedom of the truth, one in the j joy 
of paths untrod.” 


denominational 


ede mer 


- 
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CuurcH TREASURER. 
R. T.’REID. 

After stating the details of the past 
year’s receipts and disbursements, 
Mr. Reid said: 

As will be seen by this statement 
our long cherished hope of freeing 


our church of debt by the end of the 


year 1899 has been more than real- 
ized as we not only do not owea 
penny, aside from our mortgage in- 
debtedness, (whose liquidation has 
been undertaken by a competent 
committee of which Mr. Collyer’ is 
chairman) but we have in cash on 
hand and balance due on subscrip- 
tions which will be paid within a 
short time, the snug sum of $120.91 
with which to begin our work of the 
new year. 

In commenting upon this very sat- 


- isfactory condition due acknowledg- 


ment should be made to our pastor, 
who generously contributed during 
the year $476.89 in addition to $200 
which he earned during his summer 
and $110.95 resulting 
a lecture by him and a 
reading by Mrs. Williams under his 


vacation, 
from 


auspices, and to the Ladies’ Friendly 
Society and other auxiliary organ- 
izations connected with our church, 
and to our kind absent friends whose 
names I read a few moments ago, for 
their handsome contributions in sup- 
port of our good Cause. 

With the splendid record of having 


-received into our treasury in cash 


during the year 1899 the sum of 
$3,728.87 our outlook for the ensu- 


ing year is certainly encouraging 
since our requirements are nearly 
$1200 less than last year. 

In contemplating the work of the 
coming year with all its anxieties 
and cares we should ever bear in 
mind the grand inspiring thought of 
the exceptional privileges we are to 


enjoy of being able to meet together 


from week to week in close com- 
munion with that spirit within us that 
beckons us on toward the goal of 
perfect manhood and perfect woman- 
hood which, under the patient and 
careful guidance of our good pastor 


-and his noble wife, we see and feel 


And 


we should never be unmindful of the 


is drawing nearer day by day. 


duty that devolves upon us of pro- 
viding funds with which to promptly 
meet the necessary expenses of our 
organization. 

After years of experience and 
careful study of the problem your 
board of trustees has decided that the 
only true and equitable plan of pro- 
viding such funds is that of voJun- 
tary pledges which is in use at the 
present time, relying upon each 
member to give such an amount as 
in their judgment they may feel it 
their duty to give. 

If I were to preach a sermon on the 
ethics of church membership I would 
select for my text I Corinthians 
XVI. 2, “Upon the ‘first day of the 
week let every one of you lay by 
him in store as God has prospered 
him, that there be no gatherings 
when I come.” 
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Couched in the phraseology of to- 
day to suit our subject this admoni- 
tion would read somewhat as follows: 
“You have pledged yourselves to pay 
into the treasury of your church a 
certain sum of money upon which 
your trustees are relying to promptly 
Unless 
your pledge is faithfully kept a de- 
deficit is sure to result with the con- 


meet all of its obligations. 


sequent embarrassment and perplex- 
ities that follow. Now, therefore, I 
beseech you to be not unmindful of 
your promise, but lay by the sum 
which you have agreed to give each 
week and see that it is promptly paid, 
NEVER allowing a balance to remain 
unpaid at the end of any month, that 
the dignity and honor of your church 
may be upheld.” 

By a strict adherence to this prin- 
ciple on the part of all contributors, 
the duties imposed upon your board 
of trustees would be greatly lessened 
and their energies, now sorely taxed 
by financial problems, might be ex- 
pended in other directions looking to 
the welfare of our organization, while 
the monetary saving in _ print- 
ing and postage incident to the col- 
lection of delinquent dues is well 
worthy of consideration. 

A year ago today, after learning 
that we had accumulated a floating 
debt of nearly $1500 and with the 
knowledge that our requirements for 
the fiscal year upon which we were 
entering would foot up nearly $4000, 
we bravely adopted the following 
motto: “All debts paid January 1st, 


1900.” 
hope that our motto would be real- 
ized? Yet we dared to TRY and in 
this determination may be found the 


~Who among us dared to 


secret of our success. 

In the light of the estimates of our 
resources and requirements for the 
ensuing year which I have made, 
such a motto would seem superfluous, 
so I take the liberty of proposing 
another motto more fitting for the 
present and the future, whichconsists 
of two little words, ‘“No debts,”’ and 
which I trust will be as heartily 
adopted as our last. 


Lapises’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Mrs. SAMUEL COLLYER, Presd’t. 


It gives me much pleasure to tell 
you of a very successful and useful 
year for the Ladies’ Friendly Society. 
As you all know this society is ‘‘or- 
ganized for self-culture, the promo- 
tion of fellowship among members 
and for philanthropic and charitable 
work.” Our meetings are held in 
this room on the first and third Wed- 
nesdays of each month, the first be- 
ing usually a social afternoon and 
the third a literary meeting. This 
covers two of the objects for which 
we are organized. The third, our 
charitable work, is conducted by 
various committees. 

The members of the hospital com- 
mittee visit the hospitals several 
times a month, carrying with them 
such necessaries as may be useful 
and comforting to the sick, together 
with fruits, jellies and other delicac- 
ies. Magazines and illustrated papers 


ne 
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are left for those who are convales- 
cent and able to glean some pleas- 
ure and entertainment from them. 
They also visit the jails, distributing 
among the prisoners books and mag- 
azines, which are always most gladly 
received. They meet with some 
strange and very touching experi- 
ences, but truly enjoy the work, 
having the consciousness that they 
are doing deeds of mercy in cheering 
and uplifting, even if ever so little, 
the sick and degraded. . 

Two members of the Friendly So- 
ciety, Miss Tidmarsh, and Mrs. 
Llewellyn, faithfully go each Satur- 
day afternoon to a small house in the 
“Nigger Tract’? and there gather 
about them a group of children so 


_glad and eager for their coming that 


they often find them waiting outside 
the closed door. Miss Tidmarsh 
will tell you of their plan of work, 
but.she will not speak of the infinite 
patience and the many extra hours 
that this charitable work requires 
and which she and her assistant give 
so freely and unpretentiously. 

Our literary work varies somewhat 
from year to year. Several papers 
on “The World’s Great Religions” 
were read last winter, being very 
interesting and showing much 
thought and study. Mr. Martin 
kindly consented to be present at the 
May meeting to answer our numer- 
ous questions and to talk to usin his 
interesting ,way on this great subject. 

Perhaps I should class under our 
literary work the disseminating of 
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liberal religious literature through 
our Postoffice Mission, of which Mrs. 
Low is the efficient secretary, This 
work was dropped for a time on ac- 
count of lack of money to meet the 
necessary expenses, but has recently 
been resumed. We can scarcely 
realize the amount of good that this 
branch of our work accomplishes. 
The secretary occasionally reads to 
the Friendly Society letters which 
she has received from those to whom 
she has sent sermons and tracts, in 
response to their requests—letters 
filled with words of gladness and 
gratitude as they find themselves 
emerging from the darkness and 
bondage of the old religious ideas in- 
to the blessedness of our liberal faith. 
The social side of our life consists 
in a monthly “tea” held in this room 
with two or three of our members as 
hostesses. 

The Friendly society does not exist 
solely for literary and social pleasure, 
together. with the charitable work 
which I have mentioned. We are 
like the housewife and mother in the 
home, attending to the many small 
details that add to the comfort and 
pleasure of the church life: We do 
the housekéeping and cleaning, hire 
the janitor and gardener, provide the 
decorations on festival days, arrange 
for and manage occasional church 
sociables. 

We give loyally and patiently our 
time and strength in working for 
entertainments whereby we may earn 
enough money not only to meet these 
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small expenses of which I have spoken 
and which we have assumed as our 
own special care, but‘we take pride 
and pleasure in helping to defray 
the running expenses of the church. 
One source of income iast year was 
from furnishing refreshments for the 
O. B. Frothingham Fraternity’s 
meetings, for which we received fifty 
dollars. 
There have been only four enter- 
tainments given during the last year. 
On February 8th, “Zoa,” a spectacu- 
lar pantomime, was presented at the 
On February 21st 
a small but very successful sale of 


Tacoma theater. 


fancy articles, made by Mrs. Martin, 
was held at her residence. In March 
Mr. Martin gave an interesting lec- 
ture on “Cyrano de Bergerac” at the 
On the 8th and 9th 
of December a large Christmas baz- 
aar was held at the Rambler Bicycle 
store. 
last entertainment far exceeded that 
of anything that has ever before been 
undertaken by the society, the 
amount cleared, above all expenses, 
being $608.92. Of this sum $500 
was immediately -turned over to Mr, 
Reid, the church treasurer. 


Tacoma hotel. 


The financial success of this 


The re- 
mainder was retained to meet our 
expenses for the next six or eight 
months. 

Stimulated and strengthened by 
the great financial success which 
closes our year we will continue our 
good work, faithfully doing our por- 
tion in aiding the great Cause for 
which we stand, As time passes the 


bond which holds us together grows 
ever stronger, our ideals still higher. 
How canit be otherwise when each 
Sunday we listen to Mr. Martin’s in- 
spiring and uplifting words, which 
lead us onward and upward to a bet- 
ter life, which help us to bear more 
bravely—if we cannot overcome— 
the trials and disappointments that 
fall to our lot? And even though 
Mrs. Martin is not this year president 
of our society, we constantly feel the 
gentle influence of her personality 
and appreciate more and more deeply 
her earnest and loving work among 
us for the last seven years. 


Home-CircuLaTiInG LIBRARY. 
Miss ELLEN TIDMARSH, Chairman. 

The work of the Home. Library. 
has been carried on steadily during 
in its little 
Cottage Home in the “Nigger Tract.” 

In addition to the library work,we 
have organized one or two classes for 
the purpose of teaching some useful 
art. 


the last twelve months 


Our first experiment was in basket 
weaving, which we commenced last 
February. This was taken up with 
great interest and enthusiasm, and 
before we closed for the summer va- 
cation the majority of the older 
children had taken home a completed 
basket to the surprise and delight of 
themselves and their parents. Find- 
ing this to be successful, we decided 
at the beginning of our autumn ses- 
sion to add to the basket weaving, a 
class for needlework, and, as Christ- 
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mas was drawing near, we suggested 
to the children that all should help 
to carry out the Christmas spirit of 
good cheer-and good will by each 
one preparing some small eift for 
friends at This, too, 
Various friends 


home. was 
heartily agreed to. 
came to our aid with gifts of mater- 
ial and other necessaries, and the 
three rooms in our little cottage, pre- 
sented a very busy scene during the 
Saturday afternoons of November 
and December. Some were making 
garments for the little ones at home, 
some mittens for fathers and big 
brothers, some weaving baskets with 
a continual cry for “more reeds,” 
and some again cultivating their ar- 
tistic testes by making calendars out 
of old picture books, whilst the little 
ones under Mrs, Llewellyn were 
using their tiny fingers to make 
penwipers and sachet bags and pret- 
ty paper picture frames, and when 
the Saturday before Christmas ar- 
rived, every child had two or more 
articles to take home as a trophy of 
their own industry, in addition to 
the gift of toys and candies gener- 
ously provided by the Ladies’ 
Friendly Society. 

Our numbers have steadily in- 
creased during the last three months, 
the average attendance being about 
thirty-five as against twenty who at- 
tended the midsummer picnic. 

Before re-opening in October, we 
had the house thoroughly repaired, 


‘all the windows mended and a new 


stove put in, and in order to put the 


unruly boys on their metal, we elected 


a “roll of honor ”’ 


or “ body guard ” 
consisting of three boys, some of 
them themselves unruly, who were 
to make it their business to look af- 
ter the house during the days when 
the library was not open; and we 
are proud to say that up to the pres- 
ent no harm has come, the windows 
are still intact and the fire burns 
steadily every Saturday. 

In looking foward to the future 
we hope to continue our work on the 
same lines and if possible make it 
more thorough. Experience has 
taught us that the children like to 
DO SOMETHING and we are trying to 
supply the need. One of our classes 
is to be for practical needle work, 
another far bandaging and very sim- 
ple Hygiene, a third class in clay 
modelling we hope to start through 
the kindness of a lady who is visit- 
ing Tacoma, whilst basket work 
always goes on, and in the near future 
we hope to have one or two evening 
talks on some well-known picture, 
when we can invite the parents and 
so gain their interest as well as that 
of the*children, 

We feel strongly that the field is 
large and the work doné VERY small, 
but in spite of discouragements, and 
they are many, we hope that: seeds 
of truthfulness and courtesy, unself- 
ishness and thoroughness are being 
sown which will bear fruit in days 
to come. 
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Tur O. B. FrorHinGHAM FRATER- 
NITY. 
WALTER LOVEDAY, President. 
This fraternity was organized in 


1898 with the following objects : 13 
To foster fellowship among its mem- 
bers. 2. To further the interests of 
the First Free Church. 

It is an organization for men, and 
any male member of the First Free 
Church is 
ship, with the exception of juveniles. 
Meetings are held in the church 


eligible to member- 


parlors once a month from Novem- 
ber to April. 

At each meeting we have a lecture 
or discourse on-some interesting topic, 
which is followed by a discussion of 
the subject among the members, and 
this by a simple collation. 


Last season there were 46 mem- | 


bers. Fifty dollars was paid to the 
Ladies’ Friendly Society for the re- 
freshments,which of course indirectly 
goes to the church. In addition to 
this the sum of $25 was turned over 


direct to the church treasurer. 


Tue Free Cuurca Recorp. 
SAMUEL COLLYER, Treasurer. 

The publication committee having 
in charge the dissemination of our 
little monthly journal begs leave to 
report that the Rkcorp enters its 
eighth year full of life, vigor and 
courage, with $67.23 in the treasury 
and free from debt, thus sharing in 
the general prosperity which seems 
to have prevailed during the past 
year in our society. 

The early days of this little jour- 
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nal were fraught with many misgiv- 
ings as to its ability to live in com- 
petition with more pretentious pub- 
lications, but as the years roll on we 
find that there is room in this big 
world of ours for anything that has 
for its object the search for truth and 
the courage to expose it, even though 
the foundations of tradition and su- 
perstition are undermined. : 

Your committee, however, would 
be unjust to itself and to the friends 
of our little journal if it failed to 
recognize the untiring industry of 
its editor-in-chief and the voluntary 
contributions to its columns by some 
of the foremost intellects of ourtime, 
and to thank them in behalf of our 
society for their devotion and aid in 
its publication, 

While the results are very satis- 
factory to your committee, we earn- 
estly hope that every member of the 
Society will become a subscriber to 
the Recorp in 1900, and after read- 
ing it themselves, send it to some 
friend who may be glad to know of 
the Cause for which we stand, and in 
this way we can all do our part in 
disseminating the truths uttered by 
our beloved minister from Sunday to 


Sunday. 


Youne Lapiss’ ALLIANCE. 
Miss ©. CAMERON, President, 


The objects of our Alliance are “‘to 
further the interests of the First Free 
Church, to foster the spirit of service, 
to gain a broader culture and to pro- 
mote sociability among its members.” 


Our meetings are held twice a month 
d 


ie 
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during the winter months at Mrs. 
Martin’s home. 
At our bi-weekly meetings last 


winter we studied, under Mrs. Mar- 


tin’s leadership, the life and works of 
George Eliot. This year we are 
studying theshorter poems of Robert 
Browning. 

One of the aims of the Alliance is 
to contribute an amount each year to 
the church treasury and to such other 
institutions as the members agree 
upon, such as the “Tacoma Free 
Kindergarten,” to which we donated 
ten dollars. : 

The twenty or more members of 
the Alliance are all enthusiastic 
students and workers and J am sure 


I express the feeling of all when I 


say that the Alliance, as its name 


indicates, is interested in every 
movement of the church to which it 
is allied and heartily endeavors to 


romote its success. 
P 


Sunpay ScuHoot TREASURER. 
HENRY H. GARRETSON. 
In the late winter and spring of 


' 1899 we accumulated enough money 


to pay our debts and defray our an- 
nual picnic expenses, amounting to 
$15, so that with the opening of 
Sunday school Oct. 8, 1899, we had 
a balance of 12 cents in the treasury. 

From Oct. 8 to Jan. 7 inclusive 
the school has received from collec- 
tions and donations $32.23 and has 
expended $17.15, leaving cash on 
hand $15.08 and no bills outstanding. 

An important branch of the Sun- 


day school finances is the Birthday 

treasury. Hvery time a member of 
the school (and we have 116 mem- 
bers enrolled) has a birthday it is the 
custom to properly register the same 
by depositing in the Birthday treas- 
ury a penny for every year he or 
she is old. This sum we use from 
time to time in the purchase of new 
books for our Sunday school library. 

On January 8, 1899, there was 
$28.93 in the savings bank to. the 
credit of the Birthday fund. 

Since January 8, 1899, there has 
been deposited in the Birthday treas- 
ury $6.49. March 13,1899,the Sunday 
school purchased from Vaughan & 
Morrill Co. 25 books for the library 
costing $19.12. This leaves a deposit 
in the bank of $16.30 to the credit of 
the Birthday fund. 


Sunpay Scuoou Liprary. 
J. HOWARD FEHSE, Librarian. 

The number of books in our library 
at present is 312 and the average 
number loaned each week is 30, 

Old literature to the amount of 
two dollars was disposed of in Dec- 
ember and new books to the amount 
of $25 were added to the library. 
100 board-bound books make up a 
library for our kindergarten making 
a total of 312 books in our collection. 

When a member of the Sunday 
school celebrates a birthday he or 
she deposits with the treasurer as 
many pennies as he or she has years 
and in this way money is obtained 
for the purchase of new books. 
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ForTNIGHTLY CLuB. ! 
JAMES WOOD, President, 

The Fortnightly Club, the young 
people’s organization of the church, 
enters the new year with a member- 
ship of forty, ten new members hay- 
ing been added in October. 


Besides providing music for the 


Sunday services the club was organ- 
for the intellectual and social benefit 
of its members. ‘To carry out these 
purposes a programme was arranged 
for the year by which lectures and 
musical evenings alternated with 


social entertainments. So success- 


fully were these conducted tnat a- 


similar program has been arranged 
for this winter. 

The club realized from various 
entertainments $172.78. 


CORRESPONDING ‘SECRETARY AND 
CUSTODIAN OF THE Book TABLE. 
Miss LAURA TAYLOR, 

The number of requests for litera- 
ture from persons outside the city 
has not quite equalled last year’s, 
chiefly because our free advertise- 
ments in the newspapers had to be 
withdrawn. Three new tracts (it, 42 
and 13) were added to those previous- 
ly published. A copy of tract No. I1 
on “The Foundation of Bulief’’ was 
sent to the tract fund subscribers and 
to all our non-resident members. 
A copy of tract No. 12° on “See- 
tarianism,”’ by Dr. F. K. Abbot, was 
sent to every Unitarian minister in 
the country, as well as to the afore- 
mentioned persons, 

The total enrollment of non-resi- 


dent members is now sixty-eight. 
$8.40 remain in the treasury with all 
expenses paid. 


Pansy Cuus. 
Mrs. WALTER LOVEDAY. 


The Pansy Club was organized 
for the purpose of systematic instruc- 
tion in plain and fancy sewing. All 
girls between the ages of six and 
fourteen, who attend the Free Church 
Sunday-school, are eligible to mem- 
berhip. The Club was under the 
direction of Mrs. Hans Giese and 
Mrs. Walter Loveday , during the 
past year and holds its weekly meet- 
ings every Saturday morning in ‘the 
Montello,” Miss Dewey kindly allow- 
ing the use of the Kindergarten- 
room for the purpose. 

Last year there were twenty-one 
members in the class, two of whom 
graduated, having taken the full four- 
years course. 

Last spring the Club held a “plant 
sale’ at Mrs. Martin’s house, and re- 
alized twenty dollars which was 
turned over to the church treasury. 

The class began its meetings again 
last Saturday, under the direction of 
Mrs. T. O: Abbott. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Miss C. L. DEwry. 

During the year 1898-9, the work 
of the Kindergaten of the First Free 
Church, twenty-1ive 
pupils, was conducted upon purely 
Kindergarten lines. Beginning in 
October a “thought” was selected 
for each month, and emphasized dur- 


numbering 


mm wey 


-have tendered us tonight. 
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ing the month by a very simple but 
appropriate text, which was repeated 
each Sunday; and by talks, songs 
and stories which impressed the ger- 
minal truth upon the minds and. the 
hearts of the children. 
lessons from the home itself, out into 


Leading in 


the neighborhood, and thence into 
the larger life of humanity, we hope 
that the ideals of gratitude, brother- 
hood, reverence, justice and faith, 
may culminate in the realization of 
the motto for the year, namely, ‘Love 
is the fulfilling of the Law.” 


FESTIVAL ADDRESSES.* 


Our CauvseE. 
By ALFRED W, MARTIN, 


It gives me more than pleasure to 


greet you at this, our first annual 


festival, and on behalf of both Mrs. 
Martin and myself let me express 
our genuine appreciation of your 
affection and esteem as manifested 
by the cordial reception which you 
The su- 
preme advantage of this occasion is 
that it brings us a fresh realization 
of the fact of our fellowship in this 
city, united by a common bond for 
the advancement of a common Cause. 
And how transcendently grand that 


Cause is! Bound by no creed, fet- 


tered by no forms, enslaved by no 


symbols, embarrassed by no creed- 
name, trammelled by no traditions, 
we are free, free to seek the truth 


te >" 


and tospeak it fearlessly when found. 

For freedom is not anend in itself. 
We want it only as the means to an 
end-—Fraternity; a fraternity not lab- 
eled by the Christian or any other 
sectarian name, but coterminus with 
humanity; because it is not 
enough for us to be brothers and sis- 
ters IN Curisr; we would be broth- 
ers and sisters IN HUMANITY with all 
the rest of mankind. Yet fraternity, 
itself, but 
the means to an end, the realization 
of the highest moral ideal of human- 
ity, the ultimate desideratum to which 


in turn, is not an end in 


free and progressive souls can aspire. 

Freedom, Fraternity, the Com- 
monwealth of Man, such is the blessed 
trinity of aims to which we dedicate 
ourselves as a society. And where 
there is progress in religion it is to- 
ward the adoption of these sublime 
ends as supremely desirable. It has 
been wittily said that for every man 
who knows more than he tells there 
are a hundred who tell more than 
they know. Doubtless my fellow 
clergymen class me among the latter, 
but when. I say that the future of 
religion is bound up with the ideals 
that dominate our movement, I say 
The 
signs of the times afford abundant 
evidence of the trend of religion in 
the direction in which we are moy- 
ing. All the way from the Roman 
Catholic to the Unitarian we can 
trace unmistakable marks of pcusuEe 


no more than what I know. 


* dat the First Annual Festival of the Seattle Society for Universal Religion, held on the 
ets of January 11th, 1900, in the parlors of the Ranier-Grand Hotel. 


‘ 
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toward freedom from chains, heavy 
and light; toward brotherhood and 
away from sectarian antipathies and 
strifes; away from reliance on alleged 
‘infallibility to reliance on reason re- 
duced to the utmost limit of fallibil- 
ity by the adoption of the method of 
science in the determination of what 
is true.and what false on the great 
vital questions of religion. We have 
every reason to feel encouraged in 
the great task we have inhand. Let 
us continue our holy warfare against 
dogma, superstition, sectarianism, 
always carrying into the field the 
white flag of peace, emblem of our 
endeavor and of our desire that the 
swords of sectarian rivalry may be 
beaten into ploughshares to till the 
‘soil in which shall be reaped the 
harvest of free spiritual and univer- 
sal religion. Let us stand loyally 
together and our noble Cause will 
forfeit none of its beneficent power, 
but win its way to the heads and 
hearts of all our fellow-men. 


REMINISCENCES. 
By R. R. GEORGE. 

I regret that I must characterize 
the statement just made by our 
chairman as a misrepresentation since 
the few remarks that I shall attempt 
to make cannot by any construction 
of language be dignified by the term 
‘“‘ address.” 

I will only utilize the present op- 
portunity to express in some meas- 
ure the satisfaction I have derived 
from my connection with this move- 


ment. It has for years been my 
earnest wish that I might be privi- 
leged to witness a positive breaking 
away from unbelievable myths and 
thread bare dogmas and to participate 
in a bold movement upward and 
forward into the honest light of free 
thought and scientific research in 
quest of religious truth. 

I deeply feel that the people of 
Seattle have a glorious privilege in 
having access to such able and in- 
spiring teaching as is being afforded 
to this Society. My own apprecia- 
tion, though keen from the begin- 
ning,.was enhanced not long ago, by 
the discovery that this Movement is 
related to an early personal experi- 
ence of mine, a narration of which I 
trust, may interest you. é 

You are all familiar with the fact 
that besides the Seattle and Tacoma 
Societies, both conducted by Mr. 
Martin, there is as yet but one other 
organization precisely of this kind in 
the world, namely, that, in Peoria, 
Ill., which is led by Mr. R. B. Marsb. 
During part of my boyhood and man- 
hood I lived in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
where Professor Marsh also lived 
and held the position of superintend- 
ent of that city’s public schools, He 
was a self-made man who by his own 
unaided efforts secured the means 
whereby to defray the expenses of 
a liberal education which he obtained 
at Kenyon College, a very excellent 
sectarian institution of the Protestant 
Episcopal denomination, situated in 
the beautiful village of Gambier, five 
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miles distant from Mount Vernon. 
Though educated with the purpose of 
entering the Episcopal Church, Pro- 
fessor Marsh discerned too plainly 
the fallacy of many of its doctrines, 
and being too honest to preach that 
which he could not himself believe, 
he abandoned his cherished purpose 
and entered the field of secular edu- 
cation. It was ata time when I was 
beset with doubts as to the truth of 
much of my own early religious 
teachings, that a discussion arose in 
our community as to the fitness of 
Professor Marsh for the position he 
held, because of his ‘atheistical ”’ 
views on biblical and religious sub- 
jects, and the possibility of his con- 
taminating the faith of the pupils 
under his charge, by whom he was 
singularly loved. This discussion 
led Professor Marsh to resign his 
office and he thereafter, following 
his natural bent, took up the long 
neglected calling in the field of the 
religious instructor and leader. It 
was at that time that I sought and 
obtained some knowledge of his 
views respecting many of the ques- 
tions that were agitating my mind 
and the knowledge gained, though 
partial only, was new and startling 
to me. 
might 
ance, I carried my perplexities to 
the minister of the Episcopal church, 


Not knowing how far I 


safely follow his  guid- 


of which my family were members. 
He gave me very little satisfaction, 
but did expressly admit that Profes- 
-sor Marsh’s views were quite fully 


understood by him, and that.both he 
and the Congregational minister of 
that place concurred with him there- 
in. But that they disagreed with 
the Professor in his contention that 
they should fearlessly teach religion 
as they themselves understood vate 
they holding that the age was not suf- 
ficiently advanced in general thought 
to insure their being understood and 
therefore believed that only harm 
would result from their so teaching. 
My Episcopal friend further admit- 
ted that in his opinion the churches 
of Christendom would ultimately be 
compelled to assume the same posi- 
tion occupied by Professor Marsh. 
In view, therefore, of the criticisms 
that the movement of this Society 
has called forth from thé incumbents 
of some of the Christian pulpits of 
this city, it will be well for us to 
keep in mind that the sentiments 


they have expressed are by no means 


unanimously held by the body of 
preachers of the popular faith, Per- 
sonally, I have found the views enun- 
ciated by Mr. Martin perfectly sim- 
ple and intelligible and most refresh- 
ing in their clearness and candor, and 
in their freedom from any element of 
evasion or equivocation. I cannot 


doubt that this movement is destined 


-to receive ultimately universal ‘recog- 


nition as embodying the only basis 
upon which we can hope to found an 
enduring progress, and that by the 
faithful pursuit of knowledge by the 


-scientific method we will attain to 


the largest measure of ethical and 
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religious truths, give a new impulse 
to the moral aspirations and altmis- 
tic tendencies of man and promote 
the elevation of the race. 


Our Task. 
By CHARLES H. CATON. 

Archimedes said if he had a ful- 
crum for his lever he could lift the 
world. The whole world of thinking 
men and women are in earnest and 
anxious quest for a fulcrum, not to 
lift a physical earth, but to lift human- 
ity to a higher level. Nor should it 
be our despair that the old philoso- 
pher did not find his fulcrum. 
‘That there is widespread discon- 
tent, ard that our age finds itself in 
a universal tendency away from the 
hitherto accepted authorities both in 
religion and social economics goes 
without saying. The old religions 


each had their own _ fulcrum. 
Buddhism had its Buddha; Con- 
fucianism its Confucius; Moham- 


medanism its Mohammed; Christian- 
ity its Christ. These foundations 
were all clouded round about with 
supernaturalism. With the passing 
of supernaturalism has come back the 
old search for an adequate fulcrum. 
I very earnestly wish that I might 
be convinced that my friend, Mr. 
Martin, and his Society have made 
that supremely important discovery. 
You, my friends, have assayed a 
most worthy and difficult task. 
The displacement of the supernatur- 
al fulcrum by an adequate natural 


one is a stupendous undertaking. 
Whether we will or not, I am per- 
suaded that that task is pressing im- 
peratively upon every teacher and 
leader of our time. 

Concentration and combination in 
the commercial world begin to make 
their impression on segregation and 
dismemberment in religion. 

To change various religions, ethnic 
or denominational, to one religion 
which we designate as a universal 
religion, and involving in that transi- 
tion the change from a religion of 
authority and rule to a religion of 
freedom and reason seems to me a 
colossal task you have set before 
yourselves, 

Emerson said, ‘Let the world be- 
ware when God lets loose a thinker 
on this planet.” So I say to this So- 
ciety that on you rests a great and 
grave responsibility, for Emerson’s 
thinker is with you. 

It is not easy to pass from a theol- 
ogy that has an assumed divine sanc- 
tion for authority and appeals to 
miracles for its attestation, to a re-_ 
ligion that assumes reason for its 
sanction and scientific verification for 
its witnessing buttress. If we make 
our appeal to nature we must reckon 
with her complete inventory. The 
Universal Church must plant its pil- - 
lars far down in the deeps of the 
human soul; deeper than the intellect 
must it go; it must engage every 
faculty and affection in man. 

There are vast multitudes who 
do not believe the old theologies. 
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The ‘“don’t-believer” is greatly in 
evidence everywhere. What this 
Society assays to do is to transform 
the negative ‘“don’t-believer’ to an 
earnest, positive ‘“do-believer,” and 
to lay, in the nature of man, a ful- 
erum for social elevation. 

Around Charles Darwin crystal- 
ized the marvelous movement of our 
century innature study. Thatstudy 
resulted in the redemption of this 
so-called secular and evil world from 
the possession of Satan to the domin- 
ion of God. That study of nature 
worked into the intellectual activ- 
ities of man a new method which we 
eall the scientific method. This 
method has tumbled from their ped- 
estals many an old god, and remanded 
to the curiosity shop many an effete 
creed, but there is still on our hands 
an immense amount of unfinished 
business. 
must place man as the supremé ob- 


In our nature-study we 


ject. 
not yet been fully discovered. What 


I am persuaded that man has 


our age demands is not ‘so much a 
new system of social economics, or of 
religion, but a NEw man. A man 
who will teach, train, persuade or 
compel himself to fill his obliga- 
tions to his fellow man. 

Who shall find for us this new 
man? The completed man. Whoso 
does this task will be by every sanc- 
tion of God and by every reason of 
man proclaimed the apostle of hu- 
manity. 


Our Sociery. 
By T. A. YOWERLL. 

I speak but the sentiments of every 
member of this Society when I say 
that the experimental stage of our 
movement has passed; that we are no 
longer solicitous concerning the life 
of our Society. Our membership 
roll of over 130 persons attests the 
growing interest and deep concern in 
this movement. Wedid not meet 
tonight for the purpose of felicitat- 
ing ourselves upon our rapid growth 
in numbers, yet when we compare 
ours with other organizations of simi- 
lar age, we are satisfied that this 
movement compares favorably, even 
though there has been no special ef- 
fort made at securing members. On 
this occasion we should not hesitate 
to express our ‘appreciation of the 
ministry Mr. Martin has given us on 
the Sundays since this organization 
was established. I hold, however, 
that the organization of this Society, 
which took form only ten months 
ago, is largely the occasion for the 
expression and unification of the 
views held by its members, for the 
same views have been crystallizing in 
many minds for the past fifteen or 
twenty years. — 

The story of the colored parson’s 
taking his text from the Israelites 
crossing the Red Sea and their break- 
ing through the ice in a torrid zone, 
given us by the previous speaker, 
suggests that our Society is devoid of 
“religious zones,” having no frigid 
zone, aS have 80 many of the sects; no 
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torrid zone, marked out by certain 
creeds; but one zone, governed by 
universal principles and as broad as 
humanity in its boundaries. 

Our meetings on Sunday evenings 
have not given sufficient opportunity 
for mutual acquaintance and in con- 
sequence our Society lacks that co- 
hesiveness which social gatherings 


tend to make members better ac- 
quainted with each other. Let this, 
our first annual festival, be made the 
occasion for getting better acquainted 
with each other, and now that the 
last number on our program has been 
called, I am sure you willavail your- 
selves of this opportunity for social 
intercourse. 
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WHY CARE ABOUT RELIGIOUS RECONSTRUCTION.* 


BY ALFRED 


It is my purpose in this series of 5 


discourses upon “ Religious Recon- 
struction’ to combine the functions 
of teacher and preacher, to present 
the assured results of modern thought 
upon the chief problems of religion 
-and relate them to daily life. It will 
therefore be in ‘distinct contradiction 
of my purpose if any of you shall go 
‘away on any’ of these Sundays feel- 
ing that I have addressed only your 
intellects, given you onlya theologi- 
cal lecture. . Fer I mean to. address 
-also your hearts.and wills, to present 
you not only with the most advanced 
religious thought, but also to connect 
that thought with life, to the end 
that our daily lives may be the 
richer and deeper because of the new 
truth that underlies them. 

The announcement of. a series of 
discourses on Religious Reconstrue- 
tion is met with certain objections 
by both orthodox and heterodox 
thinkers. These objections deserve 
consideration and.to meet them fairly 
will perhaps form the best introduc- 
tion to this course that I can offer, 

1. Why not be content with the reli- 
gion that is? Why not be satisfied 
with the religious convictions that met 
the spiritual needs of our forefathers? 
Why cast any suspicion-upon -these 
dear old beliefs ? 


* The main portion of a discourse 
Sunday, January 7th, 1900. 


Why disturb the’ 


W. MARTIN. 


faith of the masses in the absolute 
truth of the Christian revelation ? 
Why publicly raise religious ques- 
tions that unsettle the minds and 
distress the hearts of thousands who 
have been taught to be satisfied with 
Orthodoxy ? 
not our fault if- Orthodoxy has been 
interrogated and-its foundations dis- 
turbed. We were- not the first to 
doubt the dogmas of the popular re- 
ligion, not the first to point out its 
errors. The modern current of doubt 
had its rise in the spring of thought, 
and if you wish to stop this flood of 
doubt you must stop the flood of 
thought. ‘Lhe present crumbling of 
creeds and dissolving of systems is 
the direct result of that INCREASE OF 
KNOWLEDGE which has been in pro 
gress “ever since man acquired the 
capacity to discover and verify the 
‘truth of what he found. But for 
doubt we should still be bowing be- 
fore idols of stone and wood.. If by 
any possibility error could be better 
for’ the race can truth, if ignorance 
and superstition are more conducive 
to civilization and happiness than 
knowledge and truth, there would 
certainly be nothing to ‘Jastify 
our demand for religious recon- 
struction, aud the _ best thing. we 
could .do would be to. 


Our answer is: It is 


-surren- 


(written out after delivery) spoken’ at TeCone and at Seattle, 
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der to Romish rule and cease to 
think for ourselves. Happiness, in 
the deepest, fullest sense, is man’s 
Supreme desire and nothing but truth 
can ever be its parent. Once let a 
man suspect that there exists a 
higher order of truth than the beliefs 
to which he has given his allegiance 
and there can be no peace, no true 
happiness for him until he has made 
that higher order of beliefs his own. 
It is then because we- have broken 
with the popular religion and are 
conscious that * truth is the ultimate 
source and condition of all real hap- 
piness” that we care so much about 
religious reconstruction. 

2. Why endanger the stability of the 
social order by proposing to recon- 
struct religious thought? Do you 
not see that the social fabric depends 
for its support upon the popular re- 
ligion ?. Why think of prying up 
as much asa pebble of the popular 
faith, lest the whole structure totter 
and with it the moral order of soci- 
ety ? Our answer is: How in the 
name of commonsense can that which 
is essentially erroneous be neces- 
sary to support any good institution? 
Nay, if religion has no underpinning 
of truth it cannot’ be a support for 
any social fabric. It can be only a 
hindrance, sapping the vitality of 
the social organism and preventing 
its normal growth, The plain fact 
is that the social fabric is supporting 
the popular religion, not the religion 
the fabric. And just as a vine, meant 
to be supported by a trellis, becomes 


seriously injured’ when it upholds 
the. trellis, so the social. order suf- 
fers by supporting that which many 
fancy is upholding it. In so far then 
as the social fabric is affected by re- 
ligious thought, a reconstruction of 
the latter is imperative. 

3. Why waste thought and time in 
striving for the impossible? Re- 
ligious reconstruction can at best be 
only a pastime, for the problems of 
religion are insoluble. Any serious 
attempt to set up a new, true and ac- 
ceptable system of religious thought 
is bound to be a failure. Agnostic- 
ism is our only and _ final refuge. 
Whether or not the universe is under 
the sway of Intelligence and Love, 
whether or not morality has any 
genuine sanctions, whether or not a 
man lives after he dies—these, the 
pressing problems of religion must 
remain forever unsolved, so that 
there is nothing for us to dé but to 
put up with intellectual despair. 

How shall this objection to re- 
ligious reconstruction be met ? With 
all due respect for the intelligence 
and thoughtfulness of those who 
raise this objection, I, for one, hold 
that to SETTLE DOWN in agnosticism 
It is 
the mark of intellectual immorality. 


is to lack moral earnestness. 


No serious soul can ever think to 
content itself with mere negations, 
nor can it be guilty of any graver 


‘intellectual sin than to sink into 


apathy and despair. Let all living 
agnostics learn a lesson from their 
illustrious progenitor, the late Prof, 
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Huxley, who coined the word “Ag- 
nosticism ” and ‘for years was the 
stoutest champion of that creed. In 
one of his last public addresses the 
lamented Huxley said “I no longer 
wish to speak of anything as un- 
knowable ; I confess I once or twice 
made that mistake, even to the waste 
of a capital U.”* The best that ag- 
nosticism can ever be is a transition 
state from one constructive period 
to another. -One may stay there for 
a time, as at a station, but to take 
up one’s abode there, as ata termin- 
al,is something that no soul possessed 
of moral seriousness will contem- 
plate. Reason it was that raised the 
questions and the doubts out of 
which the need for religious recon- 
struction has sprung. Well then, let 
us have an undying faith in the 
power of reason to answer her own 
questions. One thing at any rate is 
We shall find 


comfort in intellectual despair than 


certain. no more 
we do in unbelievable dogmas. Our 
only source of comfort and peace is 
in the persistent search for truth, in- 
spired by bold, sincere and exact 
inquiry. What this generation needs 
is a revival of faith in Nature and 
faith in Man; faith in Nature as the 
guide to truth and faith in Man and 
his free thought to follow Nature’s 
guidance; for Nature always dictates 
to Man the truth he shall believe 
when to his free mind she has made 
her facts and laws plain. Nothing 


*Collected Essays, Vel. V, p, 311, Appleton’s 
edition. z 


but a revival of this two-fold faith 
can-conduct earnest agnostics out 
of the winter of their discontent 
into the springtide of a new era 
in which religion reconstructed will 
again regain her long lost prestige. 

4, Why spend so many Sundays on 
questions that are merely speculative, - 
theoretical, impractical, remote from 
life, when here before you is a con- 
gregation of souls, some of whom - 
come burdened with a load to be 
lightened ; some, stricken with grief, 
seeking to be consoled; some, wor- 
ried by perplexities and anxieties on 
they 
wearied by the week’s work, eager 


which want light; some, 
for sources of inspiration that shall 
give meaning and worth to the drud- 
gery of daily routine ? 

A very plausible objection at first 
glance, but on closer inspection some- 
what shallow. Forall this thought-side 
of religion seemingly so impractical 
and isolated from daily experience, 
is in reality intensely practical and 
most imtimately related to every-day 
life. A man’s religious beliefs, if he 
really believes them, have a direct 
bearing on his conduct. They lie at. 
the root of much of-his actual living, 
so that if those beliefs are false his 
life will necessarily be false at every 
point where those beliefs touch it. 
Hence it is for the sake of life, that: 
life may be true, rich, deep, full; 
that we may have life and have it 
more abundantly, this is’ our chief 
reason for caring so much about re-. 


Why did. 


ligious reconstruction. 


= 
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Jesus, in the first century, care so 
much about it, surrendering his very 
existence for the sake of his creed ? 
Because he perceived that a man’s 
highest welfare is bound up with 
Why did Luther, 
in the sixteenth century, take his 


what he believes. 


stand at the diet of Worms declaring 
“T cannot otherwise, so help me 


God ?” 


religious reconstruction in the form 


Because he realized that 
of Protestantism would mean help, 
hope, happiness, peace for untold 
millions of souls. Why did Channing 


at the beginning of this century care 


so much about this matter of recon- 
struction, especially the reconstruc- 
tion of man’s thought about his own 
nature? Because he saw that it 
would mean joy, courage, inspira- 
tion for countless lives devoid of all 
these spiritual treasures. Why did 
Abbot, Frothingham, Potter, in the 
middle of this century care so much 
about the reconstruction of religion 
and plead so earnestly for an ad- 


Were 


vance upon Unitarianism? 


‘these, the pioneers of our free religi- 


ous movement, fanatics, fighting for 
a foolish object, or were they heroes, 
battling for the benefit of their fel- 
low-men, knowing that the world 
would be unspeakably happier if 
only the needed reconstruction of 
religion on the basis of free thought 
freely following Nature, could be 
accomplished ? Why have we, at 
the end of this century, so much con- 


-eern about carrying on the recon- 
- structive work they so nobly began? 
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It is for the same reason that Jesus, 
Luther, Channing and these pioneers 
of our Cause cared so much for it. 
Each of these leaders in his own 
time and place perceived the relation 
of creed to deed, of belief to life; they 
saw. that religious reconstruction, ap- 
parently impractical, directly affects 
Hither 


this universe has a plan and purpose 


the well being of the world. 


or it is the prey of circumstance and 
chance. Hither we are a part of the 
universal plan or our lives are mean- 
ingless. Hither we are in the hands 
of a Power, that knows us, cares for 
us, is concerned about our being, or 
we are not. Does it make no differ- 
ence which of these several alterna- 
tives we accept? Will we conduct 
our lives in every particular as well 
Hither 


man isa fallen being or he is not. 


on one theory as the other ? 


Tf he fell from a state of original per- 
fection and if he was provided with 
only one means of escape from eternal 


‘death, does it make no difference 


whether we believe it or not ? If the 
majority are doomed unless they ac- 
cept the Christian scheme of salvation, 
is it of no practical concern to us 
And 
if the majority are not thus doomed, 


whether we know it or not? 


does it not mean immense cheer, 
comfort, courage, joy and the lifting 
of a terrible load of dread and fear 
from the hearts of millions? If 
Jesus was a supernatural being, if 
he belonged to a genus other than 
Homo, then his name can mean only 
discouragement and despair for all® 
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human souls who would strive to be- 
come like unto him. But if we cat 
reconstruct our belief concerning 
him, if by candid, careful, unbiassed 
study of the New Testament we find 
that after all Jesus was a man of 
flesh and blood, born as are all other 
men, that he was essentially human, 
then his ndme means inspiration and 
we can say with Matthew Arnold, 


“Was Christ a man like us? Anh! let us try 
~ If we then too, can be such men as He!”’ 


Assuredly there can be no more 
fallacious notion than that creed has 
nothing to do with life. You point 
to your Calvinist friend, a stalwart 
champion of the “five points.” a 
typical “blue Presbyterian,” yet 
withal, honest, upright, conscien- 
‘tious, faithful in the discharge of his 
duties. What then has his creed to do 
with his life? Much every way. 
Tf on the one hand the sterner as- 
pects of Calvinism have tended to 
strengthen conscience, to cultivate 
virtues such as your friend exhibits, 
on the other hand it is to that same 
ereed that one may trace his chronic 
sense of fear, fear of death, fear of 
the future, fear of the present. To 
that creed may be traced the fre- 
quent thought he gives to the salva- 
tion of his own soul which thought 
unconsciously breeds a selfishness in 
‘his heart that eventually works its way 
into the various relations of his life. 
In all these respects that man’s life 
is the expression of his creed. It is 
a false life to the extent that itis 
due to a false creed. Given a man 


life, more life and fuller. 


with a false creed and somewhere in 
his make-up its effect can be traced 
in his life. His FUNDAMENTAL need 
is a reconstruction of his creed. 

It will not do, therefore, to say 
that “it makes no difference what 
you believe,” that “ one religion is 
as good as another,” that one may 
just as well lie down in the sleepy 
hollow of indifferentism so far as re- 
ligious beliefs are concerned. On 
the contrary, if life takes its color 
and content primarily from belief, 
and if that belief be erroneous, then 
religious reconstruction becomes the 
most practical task one can under- 
take. 

In one of his brilliant essays the 
valiant Huxley said “to learn what 
is true in order to do what is right 
sums up the whole duty of man.” 
No simpler statement is possible, nor 
can any be more true. The GoaL of 
life is life, more life and fuller; the 
GUIDE is knowledge,the IMPULSE is the 
sentiment, the emotion of desire for 
The ideal 
for each human soul is development, _ 
progress, “living upward,” as Dr. 
Abbot puts it; first, upward toward 
truth of thought, which is knowledge, 
and without which sentiment de- 
generates into sentimentality and 
conduct runs the risk of being in- 
jurious instead of beneficial ; second, 
upward toward truth of feeling, 
which in its highest form is love and 
without which life wouid be robbed 
of its crowning attribute and grace ; 
third, upward toward truth of con- 


Toba! 
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duct which is virtue, the fulfillment 
of duty and without which thought 
and feeling would have no object on 
which to concentrate and consecrate 
their To 


symmetrically develop these three 


powers. harmoniously, 
elements of our being, that is the 
ideal of life, the essence of religion, 
the art of arts. 


PIONEERS OF THE FREE CHURCH. 


BY FREDERIC MAY HOLLAND. 


Among the men who showed the 
need, long ago, of a free and uni- 
versal religion, was Antony Collins, 
whose “Discourse on Freethinking” 
maintained, in 1713, that knowledge 
cannot grow so long as men are sat- 
isfied with what they are taught by 
others, and that attempts to propa- 


gate religion by force have cursed 


the earth with ferocious wars and 
corrupt priesthoods, The bright 
little book gives many facts about 
Socrates, Epicurus, Cicero, Erasmus, 
Hobbes, and other philosophers to 
show that skepticism does not en- 
courage vice. Collins was also, I 
think, the author of a series of letters 
signed “C,” and published in the “In- 
dependent,” a popular magazine 
which had six editions in book form. 
One of these letters blames the 
English clergy for letting half the 
people remain ignorant of reading 
qr writing. Another says that most 
men are either uneducated parrots or 


learned parrots. 
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In 1724 Collins restated the posi- 
tion taken in the “Discourse,” and 
urged that it was absolutely necessary 
for the progress of knowledge, for the 
prevention of civil war, and for the 
cure of hypocrisy and cowardice,‘‘that 
no man gain or lose by maintaining 
After 
this preface he went on to deny the 
fundamental tenet of Christianity, 
that Jesus is the Christ of prophecy. 
Thirty-five answers 


either side of a question,” 


came out at 


once; but the difficulty of proving 
any literal fulfillment of the Messi- 
anic predictions was so great that 
apologists for Christianity soon fell 
back to the shelter of arguments 
from miracles. This bastion, also, 
was attacked by Collins; but his last 
book was suppressed by a bishop, 
who did the same pious office for a 
translation of the work which brought 
Servetus to the stake. 

This Episcopalian successor of the 
Apostles helped to putanother writer 
against miracles into prison, where 
he died. Desire to have the Bible 
taken allegorically had led Woolston 
to publish pamphlet after pamphlet, 
to prove that the gospel stories 
ought not to be taken literally. It 
would, he said, be charging Jesus 
with dishonesty, to insist that he 
really destroyed fig trees and herds 
of swine without compensating the 
owners. 
have been pious; but his language 


Woolston’s purpose may 


was irreverent; and he did not real- 
ize that for most people in modern 
times, the only alternative to believ- 
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ing the Bible literally is to believe 
it fallible. His “pamphlets had a 
sale of thirty thousand copies in 
England and America. One of the 
sixty replies was by a bishop, who 
argued about the average number of 
evil spirits in each pig with an inge- 
nuity which won him the nick-name 
of “split-devil.” 


ONE WORD MORE. 


BY ¢. F. DOLE. 


Inthe last number of the Free 
Church Record for 1899, Dr. Abbot 
expresses astonishment that I can at 
the same time like his ideas about a 
Universal Religion and also the 
Preamble of the Unitarian Confer- 
ence. Perhaps itis a weakness in 
me that I am naturally a social 
creature and a “joiner.” I enjoy 
my agreement with my neighbors, 
and am possibly inclined to assume 
too readily that I understand them 
It has seemed 


to me that the Preamble was rather 


and agree with them. 


a good statement of the great moral 
and spiritual aim of the most earn- 
est religious men of our day. UE 
should heartily subscribe to the 
Tacoma “statement of objects,” but 
this Unitarian expression of aim and 


purpose is simpler to the common 


mind. 

Perhaps Dr. Abbot suspects that 
the words ‘the Religion of Jesus” in 
the preamkle were intended as a 
sort of “ghibboleth.” It. is pos- 
sible that there were those who took 
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them in this sense. If this had been 
their intent I should feel as strong- 
ly as Dr. Abbot against their inser- 


tion. As exclusive words I could 
not vote for them or subscribe to 
them. But I did not understand © 


them in this narrow sense. I was 
bound to give the benefit of the 
doubt to that interpretation of those 
words which makes them the expres- 
sion, not of the narrowness of my 
friends and neighbors, but of their 
liking for historical continuity, for 
color and_ personal illustration. I 
sympathize with this liking. There 
is a precious thread of Christian tra- 
dition which I find extremely useful. 
I do not propose to use it to the ex- 
clusion of other ideas and other per- 
sonal examples, but I see no need of 
throwing it away merely because 
others overdo it. 

In fact, my difficulty about the 
Christian name is different from Dr. 
Abbot’s. He seems to think that he 
knows exactly what the name means. 
If I thought it meant what he as- 
sumes to be its meaning, I should be 
obliged to treat it very much as he 
does. But I do not know with any 
exactness what the word means. It 
seems to me to have a wide variety of 
meanings, good, bad and indifferent. 
I hear it used in ways that make me 
ashamed of it. It has various dog- 
matic meanings which are preposter- 
ous. Its meanings change from one 
age to another. It has always, how- 
ever, had a very high ethical and 


spiritual meaning. In this sense, if 
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only one makes it clear how it is 
taken, I know of no single word 
-which better describes Dr. Abbot’s 
Universal Religion. 
not be safe to restrict this larger re- 


True, it would 


ligion to any one term or to limit it 
by one definition, or to urge that any 
human life has a different example 
and illustration of it. But among 
the most convenient 


terms for it, | think the Christian 


descriptive 


name has admirable possibilities. I 
should no more know how to get on 
without it among Americans and 
Germans than I should know how to 
get on without the use of the best 
Buddhist terms and ideas,if I went 
to livean Japan. 

While I say this, I am alsoa good 
deal in sympathy with Dr. Abbot 
and the Free Church. 
ness of the Christian name and the 
variety of its meanings involve real 
inconvenience. tell 
what a man’s character is simply by 
saying that he isa Christian. You 
do not say what a church is good for 
by calling it Christian. 
me that the religion which we are 


The vague- 


You cannot 


It seems to 


most interested in has now no con- 
venient or suitable name to charac- 
terize it. For many reasons I should 
be glad if the Christian name might 
be rescued for our purpose and 
cleared from its dogmatic and ex- 
clusive meanings. I am _ not very 
sanguine that this is possible. I have 


“said before, I do not care much for 


names anyway. Meantime, pro- 
visionally, till I know what better 


name to take, there has come to be 
a noble use of the word Christian 
that I lke. I lay no insistence upon 
it. “So far as | see it, I always try 
to make it clear what I mean bf it. 
If, on the whole, however, I found 
that I could not convey my frank 
thought in this way, I should surely 
be obliged to give up the attempt. 
I do not use the name for fear or for 
favor, but, as I try to use all lan- 
guage, 
thought. 
Jamaica Plain, Nov. 30, 1899. 


namely, to express my 


MR. DOLE’S APOLOGIA. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


, 


We are always glad and ready to 
print any word from Mr. Dole’s pen, 
but we do not see that the above re- 
joinder to Dr. Abbot’s criticism in 
The 
main point to be met by Mr. Dole is 
this: 


any way fulfils its purpose. 


How can he occupy, at once, 
For 
he professes to “accept the religion 
of Jesus”’ and at the same time to 


two contradictory positions? 


accept “the religion of the universe.” 
He declarés that he agrees with the 
thought in Dr. Abbot’s essay on 
Sectarianism. Yet the essay plainly 
“rejects the religion of Jesus, in its 
sectarian isolation and. peculiar his- 
torical claims.” Surely, then, if Dr. 
Abbot asks how any one can assume 
two contradictory positions, as Mr. 
Dole in his “comments” oh the essay 
affirms he does, his rejoinder ought to 


clear up this intellectual difficulty. 
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- But we do not see that Mr. Dole has 
done this to even a slight degree, 
We wish to know how he can accept 
notu the religion of Jesus, and relig- 
ion in its universality, the antithesis 
of every particular, historical relig- 
ion. But his “One word more” 
throws no light on this point. It is 
only, to us, an unsatisfying argument 
in defence of his connection with 
Unitarianism and of his retention of 
the Christian name. He says if the 

words “accept the religion of Jesus” 

had been used with any “exclusive” 
significance he should have voted 
against them and not subscribed to 

Yet what can those words 

W hoso- 


ever cannot accept the religion of 


them. 
be but “exclusive words?” 


Jesus (and we certainly cannot*) must 
necessarily be shut out from that fel- 
lowship which makes it a test, as 
the Unitarian Preamble assuredly 
does, though individual Unitarians 
may not have intended that it should. 
Collectively they voted for exclusion. 
We are no more disposed to “ throw 
away a precious tradition”’ than is 
Mr. Dole, but no “thread of Christian 
tradition,” however precious, ought 
on that account to be allowed to work 
As for the 
Christian name, much as its “meaning 
may change from age to age,” there is 
one meaning which it has never lost 


as an EXCLUDING force. 


and never can lose while it lasts. 
That meaning inheres in the name 
CHRISTIAN, itself, belief in Jesus as 
the Christ, the sole and divinely or- 
dained Savior of mankind. This is 


*We can accept Jesus as an inspirer, but most of h 


see ‘Jesus and modern life,’ by the eminent Unitarian, Dr, Savage, 
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the discovered (not invented)meaning 
of the name, attested by over four 
hundred million souls and as such 
accepted by Dr. Abbot. All other 
meanings of the name ere INVENTED 
including that which would make 
Christianity synonymous with Uni- 
versal Religion. 


PULPIT INSINCERITY. 


BY B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


A prominent clergyman, who “con- 
fessed a disbelief of several doctrines 
upheld by him in his pulpit,” asked 
why he did not avow from the pulpit 
what he admitted in conversation, 
answered: “The time is not ripe for 
that: my congregation is not ready. 


Paul said: ‘T 


have fed you with milk, and not with 


You know what St. 


meat; for hitherto ye were not able 
to bear it, neither yet now are ye 
able.”’”’ 
luding to this case, pertinently re- 
marked, “It is quite likely that the 
congregation would be ready, if the 


The Christian Register, al- 


minister was, and perhaps even re- 
joice to get meat instead of. the in- 
sincere milk of the Word.” The 
“insincere milk of the Word,’’which 
many congregations get from the 
pulpit, is skimmed, watered, adul- 
terated, and unfit even for intellec- 


tual babes and sucklings, such as 


those to whom Paul wrote. May not 
the difficulty with some of the cler- 
gymen who imagine “the time is not 
ripe” for the utterance of their 


isreligious views are outgrown. Apropos of this 


a 


a al 


-time is not ripe”’ for it! 
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thought be in their own unripeness, 
morally, if not intellectually, rather 
than in the unripeness of the time? 
They seem to think that “the time is 
not ripe” for them to speak their 
thoughts until they have been made 
popular by the labor and sacrifices 
of those foolish enough, with their 
mistaken ideas of duty, to give the 
world, through evil and through 
good report, their honest convic- 


tions,—thosé who believe that 
“To side with truth is noble when we share her 


wretched érust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis 
prosperous to be just.” 


Socrates, Jesus, Luther, Bruno, Gal- 
ileo, Painey Parker, Emerson and 
Darwin did not think it necessary to 
wait for the time to ripen before 
making known their ideas, the ex- 
pression and defence of which, in- 


deed, they seemed to think the most 


effectual way to prepare the people 
to understand and accept them, But 
the thought of some ministers is so 
profound ‘and precious that it must 
be kept from the people for a gener- 
ation or two, because, forsooth, ‘‘the 
If such 
ministers would but indulge the lux- 
ury of talking in the pulpit with en- 
tire sincerity and frankness, they 
would experience a sense of relief, 
and feel that inward peace and that 
self-respect which come from con- 
scious loyalty to truth, and at the 


‘same time discover that multitudes 


in the churches and outside of them 
are ready and glad, to hear from the 
pulpit their most radical views. 


There might be, among some of the 
older members of their congrega- 
tion, a little stir,—just what is 
needed, probably; but the radical 
utterances would surprise nobody by 
reason of newness or novelty. These 
clergymen should therefore tell the 
people all they know and honestly 
believe in regard to religion, and cul- 
tivate courage and independence in 
learning more and in giving the re- 
sults of their study and thought to 
their congregations. Nothing in 
this age of increasing intelligence 
can be more fatal to the moral influ- 
ence of the clergy than insincerity 


in the pulpit. 


EDITORIAL, 


UNITARIAN SYMPATHIES. 

The “ Christian Register,” in a re- 
cent number, commenting upon the 
position of the Tacoma Free Church 
said: “In 1899 Unitarian sympa- . 
thies are inclusive of men who have 
cut loose from the Christian name, if 
so be the spirit which was in Jesus, 
his love to God and love to man.are in- 
disputably present.” While we yield 
to none in our admiration and rever- 
ence for the spirit that was in Jesus, 
while his name to us is a synonym 
for inspiration, yet the Register’s 
contention, that this is enough to en- 
title us to Unitarian sympathies and 
fellowship cannot be sustained. Uni- 
tarianism in 1865 became another of 
the Christian sects. In that year the 


die was cast. It officially imposed 
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by its collective voice adoption of 
the Christian name upon all who 
join the denomination. That require- 
ment still stands, so that no one who 
has with sectarianism and 
allied himself with tha Cause of uni- 
versal or inclusive religion can con- 
sistently connect himself with Uni- 
tarianism. 


broken 


As long as it continues 
to represent CurisTIAN rather than 
Unrversat religion it “cuts off from 
its sympathies,’ it excludes every 
one that would be free. The prac- 
tical advantages of association over 
isolation are obvious, but for us there 
is a prior question than that of ad- 
vantage, expediency or policy. Not 
“doesit pay?” but “isit right?” Let 
no free man stoop to putany meaner 
question to his soul. 


SHALL WE HAVE A LITURGY ? 


It has often been suggested that 
the adoption of a liturgy, corres- 
_ ponding in form to that used in 
the Episcopal andin many Unitarian 
churches, would greatly enrich the 
Sunday services of Free Churches, 


or independent societies. Assuming 
that such a liturgical — service, 


thoroughly rational in content and 
calculated to uplift, inspire and 
purify the participants, could be 
produced, we question the wisdom 
of its adoption. Observation of 
the use of liturgies discloses its deep- 
seated evils. In the first place, we 
notice that words, because of old 


associations, become more sacred 


than ideas. Sound gets to be revered 
more than thought. Sentences sug- 
gesting positively abhorrent thoughts 
are permitted to remain in liturgies, 
simply because of long familiarity 
with them. It wasina Unitarian 
Church that we overheard a congre- 
gation solemnly praying in their 
liturgical service that the Almighty 
would pour out his wrath” upon 
A little later the 
people said in unison, “ Moab is my 
wash-pot, over Edom will I cast my 
> At another Unitarian Church 
we heard a selection from the Psalms 
read responsively and supplemented 
by a biblical prayer. ‘The Lord 
hath said, I will bring my people 


their enemies. 


shoe. 


again, as I did from Basan; * * * 
that thy foot may be dipped in the 
blood of thine enemies, and that the 
tongue of thy dogs may be red 
through the same” ? “ Let the eyes 
of my adversaries be blinded, that 
they see not; and ever bow thou 
down their necks; let thy wrathful 
displeasure take hold of them; let 
them fall from one wickedness to 
another, and not come into thy 
righteousness” ? How vindictive 
and unchristian and inhuman, to pray 
that our enemy should not have op- 
portunity for repentance! Yet to 
this have many churches come, regu- 
larly repeating words regardless of 
the thought behind them. Let us 
hope that such ideas as those quoted 
are repeated unconsciously. Yet 
what is this but to pardon such 
utterances by admitting that the 
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service is a mere formality, a lip- 
service, without intelligence or heart. 

Now if this happens where the 
readings are revolting, may it not 
also occur when they are reasonable 
and edifying ? 
lar repetition of the same words at 
the Sunday services tend to make 
the mind callous to their meaning, 
to destroy their force as an expres- 
sion of vitalizing uplifting thought? 
It is this danger that we fear and 
the* moment it becomes real the 
liturgy has lost its spiritual value. 
It seems to us that the most that 
can be achieved in this direction is 
to use a series of forty or fifty re- 
sponsive readings, (made up from 
the Bible of Humanity; scriptures 
ancient and modern) one selection 
for each Sunday. In this way the 
inevitable danger to which we refer 
would be sufficiently far off to make 
the series serviceable for a consider- 
able time. But when one has grown 
so familiar with the words that they 
fail to fulfill their purpose as sources 
of inspiration and upliftment, the 
hour has arrived for abandoning the 
book and preparing another. 


THE FINEST OF THE FINE ARTS. 


We hear a good deal of talk in our 
day about art, but very little is said 
of the supreme art. What is it? 
Living upward. We have stood be- 
fore the master-pieces of Rafael, 
Angelo, Da Vinci and thought 
that nothing nobler than these was 
possible in the creations of human 


Must not the regu- . 


genius. But we erred. The art 


of living upward toward the ideals 
of thought, feeling and conduct is 
incomparably grand. 

Standing before the Samothracian 
“Victory” or some other statue of 
surpassing beauty one may exclaim 
‘chere is the divinest possible work of 
man.” But this is a mistake. For 
to every human being it is given to 
carve out of the marble of life’s ex- 
periences a living statue unspeak- 
ably nobler than any ever wrought 
with chisel out of stone. 

We speak of certain poems as “‘be- 
yond anything conceivable in human 
life.” Yet there are poems being 
lived in palaces and in poor houses 
such as no pen of poet ever described. 
And not a few of the world’s great 
poems were lived before they were 
written and they owe their subtile 
charm over us to that fact. 

Said one after listening to Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony, “no work of 
man can possibly be diviner than 
that.” Ah, yes, there can be. A hu- 
man life, harmoniously developing 
the three elements of its being— 
thought, feeling and conduct—into 
their respective ideals of truth, love 
and virtue, produces a symphony 
sublimer than any which musical 
genius has scored. To live upward 
toward this triple ideal is the finest 
of all the arts, 
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THROUGH NATURE TO GOD.* 


bs 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


The 


four 


modern world is less than 
old. Its birthday 
was announced in the cry “back to 
Nature.” For a millenium and a 
half men had been following dogma, 
tradition, ecclesiastical authority and 
other enslaving guides. 


centuries 


But early 
in the sixteenth century a return to 
Nature was inaugurated and the new- 
ly freed mind committed itself in its 
search for truth to her guidance 
alone. The distinctive characteristic 
of this new era was the enjoyment 


of the highest possible freedom—_ 


freedom to follow Nature, to dis- 
cover the actual existing relations in 
the objective universe and derive 
thence true beliefs that would give 
true direction and aim to daily life. 
In the old world, men formulated 
theories and then summoned Nature 
to support them; in the new, they 
go reverently to Nature, to learn 
what she has to teach and build 


thereon conclusions. 


trustworthy 
For fifteen centuries appeal was 
made, in the search for truth, to en- 
slaving guides of human devising. 
With the advent of the Renaissance 
and the Reformation came appeal to 
Nature’s facts and laws as the only 
certain source of real knowledge, 
In this change of appeal lies the 
root-cdifference between the old _ his- 
torical systems of religion and the 


new religious system, in process of 
They built on the 
method of authority; it reconstructs 


construction. 


on the method of freedom, experience 
having demonstrated that only as 
thought is left free to follow Nature 
can truth in religion be ascertained. 
In dealing then, with the problem of 
religious reconstruction gur appeal 
Nature’s 
We come first, to the 
reconstruction of beliefs about God. 
Let us then interrogate Nature with 
our free thought, that we may deter- 
mine whether we must be atheists, or 


will be exclusively to 


revelations. 


agnostics, or theists, because Nature 
always dictates what man must be- 
lieve when she has made her facts 
and laws plain. 

But before proceeding let it be 
clearly understood that Nature in- 
cludes Man. He is her highest; 
noblest product. For if Man be not 
in Nature, whereis he? If he be 
not a part of Nature, what is he ? 
Nature then includes not only the 
external world, but also the human 
intelligence that seeks to compre- 
hend it. 

Prior to the Christian era this 
simple method of truth-seeking, 
(freely following Nature) was gen- 
erally employed,and the only differ- 
ence between its ancient and modern 


use lies in the greater exactness and 


* Sixth in a series of discourses on ‘Religious Reconstruction,” written after delivery at Tacoma 


and at Seattle, February 18th, 1900. 
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completeness with which it has been 
applied. The modern conditions 
for a close, careful and accurate obser- 
vation of what Nature reveals are 
vastly more advantageous and prom- 
ising than those in the ancient world. 
Magnificent indeed were those old 
attempts to solve the riddle of the 
universe by freely and reverently 
reading Nature’s book. Far be it 
from us to speak with ridicule or 
contempt of a world-theory that for 
us is superstition, remembering that 
it was the best possible theory that 
free thought following Nature could 
then frame. It was an Alexandrian 
astronomer, Claudius Ptolemy, who 
flourished about 225 A. D., that first 
systematized the theory of the uni- 
verse as it obtained among the an- 
From 
him it derived its name and stood 
unassailed for nearly thirteen cen- 
turies after death. That 


“‘ Ptolemaic” theory of the universe 


cients of the western world. 


his 


Milton incorporated in his immortal 
Dante made it the basis of his 
Comedy.” The Bible 
writers knew other theory. 
“Genesis” affords us a graphic 
description of the Jewish concep- 
tion of it. 


epic. 
“ Divine 
no 


A solar system cover- 
ing an area no larger than the now 
known orbit of the moon, the earth, 
at rest in the center of the system ; 
the sun, the moon, the other planets 
and the fixed stars, all in one plane ; 
an “upper” and a “nether” world 
at either end of the system, consti- 


tuting a three- story structure,—such, 
in bare outline, are the main charac- 
teristics of this Ptolemaic theory of 
the universe. Out of it there sprang, 
by a perfectly natural process, a 
corresponding conception of God; 
for every theology, the world over, 
has rooted itself in a cosmology. 
Given a Ptolemaic universe and out of 
it there will naturally be developed 
the conception of God asan artificer, 
a master mechanic, residing in the 
“upper” world, reigning like an 
earthly sovereign, imposing upon 
planets and elements laws to govern 
their movements, establishing also 
laws for the guidance of man, and 
providing a corresponding system of 
rewards and punishments. A mighty 
Monarch,patterned in human thought 
after an earthly king, controlling 
the world which “ in the beginning . 
he had made out of his own sub- 
stance, ruling by a double system 
of laws and special providences, in- 
terfering with the orderly progress 
of events in response to petitional 
prayer,—such was the God-idea that. 
grew out of ‘and was fitted to the 
Ptolemaic theory of the universe. 
When, therefore, the writer of “Gen- 
esis’ introduced -his book with an 
account of creation, he had to pre 
sent the only then existing theory. 
Centuries elapsed and his book be- 
came one of a collection of books, de- 
signated “the Bible” and said to have 
been supernaturally inspired, free 
from mistakes and’ hence to be ac- 
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cepted as the only infallible source 
of truth. And thus it happened 
that instead of going on with the 
good work begun by the ancients in 
their endeavor to learn what Nature 
had to teach, men, under the sway of 
priestly rule, settled down on this 
Ptolemaic theory of the universe and 
on the God-idea that sprang out of 
it, as they found them in the Bible. 
Not until the middle of the sixteenth 
century was the spell of this en- 
Then it was that 
a German astronomer, Kopernik by 
name, who had caught the spirit of 
the Renaissance and of the Reforma- 
tion, dared to return to Nature and 
follow her as Ptolemy before him 


slavement broken. 


had done. As you know, the result 
of that courageous, fearless endeav- 
or was a closer and more accurate 
insight into the facts and laws of 
Nature, necessitating the displace- 
ment of much of his Alexandrian 
predecessor’s theory of the universe, 
and consequently the rejection also 
of much of the corresponding idea 
of God. Thus, by going back to 
Nature, Copernicus 
countless minds from slavery to 


emancipated 


priestly dictation and re-instituted 
that free study of Nature which has 
€ontinued ever since and which no 
“church” will ever again be able 
to check. 

With thought free to follow Na- 
ture and that thought more en- 
lightened than Ptolemy’s, Copernicus 
found that the universe instead of 


being a limited, three story struc- 
ture, is literally boundless; that the 
earth, instead of being at rest at the 
centre of the solar system, is merely 
a “suburb” of the universe and in 
motion round the central sun. And 
when in 1610 Galileo turned the 
first to the 
heavens, he furnished visible demon- 
stration of the truth of the Coper- 
nican theory. The masses of course, 


practical telescope 


did not see that this mighty change 
in the conception of the universe 
necessarily involved a change in the 
prevailing conception of God. In- 
deed, at this day, the masses, and 
not a few of the cultured, have not 
grasped the significance of the Co- 
pernican discovery. They still con- 
tinue to hold the Ptolemaic, Biblical, 
Miltonic conception of God, notwith- 
standing its utter incompatibility 
with the Copernican conception of 
the universe. One conspicuous con- 
temporary of Copernicus there was 
who appreciated the meaning of 
his theory—Luther. 
it as 


He denounced 
‘irreligious and atheistic.” 
From his point of view, it was athe- 
istic, for it meant the non-existence 
of the kind of God in which Luther 
believed. As long as it was thought 
that the universe is limited and has 
an “outside,” so long was it natural 
to think of God as being outside it, 
as working upon the universe from 
without. But the moment it was 
discovered that the universe is infinite 
and therefore has no “outside” it 


\ 
i 
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followed that if there be a God at 
all he must be inside, working 
through, not upon, the universe ; 
that for the phrase ‘God anp Na- 
ture,’ must be substituted “God 1n 
Nature,” inseparable yet distinct 
from Nature. 

‘By thus recommitting his free 
thought to Nature’s guidance man 
took the first, modern, forward step 
in the pursuit of religious truth. 
Nature 
led him to a fuller knowledge of 
MATTER. Under priestly rule he had 


The next was taken when 


learned to feel an abhorrence for 
matter, now under Nature's guidance 
he learned to feel reverence for it. 
He had been taught to describe mat- 
ter as “inert,” “brute,” “dead;” 
now he was to speak of it as active, 
divine, alive, because it was demon- 
strated that all material properties 
are manifestations of force, a truth 


intimated by Emerson in the lines: 


ss They reckon ill who leave me out ; 
When me they fly I am the wings.” 


Andagain by Wordsworth, in that 
familiar passage which begins: “I 
have felt a presence that disturbs me 
with the joy of elevated thoughts.” 
Following the dis- 
tinguished between the natural and 


church, man 


the supernatural ; following Nature 
he finds this distinction fictitious, for 
Nature is identical with all that is 
real. Whatever is real then, can be 
neither above nor outside Nature. 
And if God be real, he must be 
within, not without Nature, for ‘““Na- 
ture is the All.” 


Having learned that all material 
properties are reducible to forms of 
force, man’s next forward step was 
taken when Nature guided his free 
thought to a fuller knowledge of 
FORCE, to the truth of the ‘“per- 
sistence of force,’ proving that 
whenever force disappears in one 
must be 
that 


there is interconvertibility among all 


form its re-appearance 


looked for in another form ; 
physical forces; that heat, light, 
sound, electricity, magnetism, have 
different modes of motion and are all 
that 
the sum total of force in the uni- 


transferable one into another, 
verse is constant, susceptible of 


neither increase nor diminution ; 
that all forces are at bottom, mani- 
festations of one force uncreatable, 
indestructible, infinite, eternal, om- 
nipotent, omnipresent. Various as 
are its manifestations there exists but 
this one Power in the universe, and 
herein is implied a relationship that 
connects the stones with the stars, 
the the 


undulations of argon and of ether. 


human heart-beats with 
In other words, thought free to fol- 
low Nature has been led to the 
tremendous awe-inspiring truth that 
the universe is a unit, that Nature is 
the everlasting manifestation of a 
single Power, infinite, eternal, omni- 
potent, omnipresent. 

INFINITE, because the universe is 
infinite. An imaginary train travel- 
ing to the sun at the rate of sixty 
miles per hour, twenty four hours 
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each day and three hundred and 
sixty five days each year, would take 
over one hundred and seventy years 
Light 
travels those ninety five millions of 


to reach its destination. 
miles in eight and a half minutes. 
But there are suns so far away that 
it has taken light thirty million 
years to» reach us! Corresponding 
then to this infinite universe is this 
infinite Power. 

EXTERNAL because we cannot con- 
ceive of it as having either a begin- 
ning or an end. This Power was 
here before we were born, it will be 
It is that 
which has made us and not we our- 
Power that 
throughout all the | innumerable 


here after we have gone. 


‘selves, a persists 
changes of its manifestation. 
OmnteorEnNT, holding all the plan- 
ets in their respective orbits, sus- 
taining countless suns in their tire- 
less movements, lifting mountains 
o their sides 


S 
with glaciers, adorning their valleys 


from the sea, clothin 


with flowers, bordering their bases 
with babbling brooks; a 
whose manifestations of omnipotence 


Power 


overwhelm us at every turn, 


OMNIPRESENT, because we are 
encompassed by it, dependent upon 
it every lives. 


‘Literally true are the words of the 


moment of our 
psalmist who had caught a marvel- 
lous glimpse of this modern concep- 
tion of the omnipresent Power. 
‘Whither shall I go from thy spiriy 
or whither shall I flee from thy 


presence? If I ascend to the 
heavens, thou art there. If I descend 
to sheol, thou art there. If I take 
the wings of the morning and flee to 
the uttermost parts of the sea, even 
there shall I find thee; yea, even 
the darkness, hideth not from thee.” 

And now that Nature has revealed 
to man’s free thought matter asa 
manifestation of force and all forces 
as manifestations of one force, the 
next revelation was the law, the 
method by which this one Power has 
operated and still operates. Freely 
followiug Nature man learned that 
the history of the universe is a con- 
nected whole, that the entire course 
of events represents an orderly, 
eradual progression all the way from 
primeval fire-mist to the present cos- 
mos. We ask: why is the sum total 
of events precisely what it is, why 
out of chaos should cosmos have 
come, why out of a tiny speck of 
should the world of 
plants and animals have been de- 


veloped ? It 


protoplasm 


need not have been 
thus and so, This universe might 
conceivably have been otherwise, a 
seething mass of conflicting ele- 
ments, mingled without a meaning 
or aplan. Why then this wonder- 
ful, orderly, gradual progression 
that. marks the history of the uni- 
verse ? Nature replies, see here in 
the law of evolution lies the key to 
the interpretation of all that is. Just 
as Mrs. Kepler’s salad, prepared for 
the astronomer’s luncheon, must as 
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he said, have been planned, because 
no accidental arrangement of floating 
pewter dishes, lettuce-leaves, slices 
of eggs, drops of oil and of vinegar 
could have produced a salad as fine 
and well dressed as her’s; so no 
chance arrangement of floating atoms 
and molecules could have resulted 
in this universe of order and beauty 
and progress. 

Nature, then, reveals not only an 
infinite, eternal, omnipotent, omni- 
present Power, ‘from which all 
things proceed” as Spencer say s 
but also the way in which they have, 
proceeded, the way in which that 
Power works. Consequently we know 
a very important fact about this 
Power and can no longer acquiesce 
in Spencerian agnosticism. In_ his 
“First Principles,’ Mr. Spencer 
teaches that this Power is an “ Un- 
knowable Reality”? and also that 
evolution, the way this 
Power works, is a known reality. 
But how can both these statements 
be true? For since evolution is 
both real and known, known as the 
manner in which “all things have 
proceeded from this infinite and 


in which 


eternal energy ”’ it follows that every 


particle of knowledge about evolu- 
tion is just that much knowledge of 
the Power which acts by evolution. 
When we know how a force acts we 
know the most important fact there 
is to be known about it. 

To quote the forceful words of 
Dr. Abbot,—who was, I think, the 


first to detect this defect in Spencer’s 
philosophy,—“Does it need to be 
proved to any reasonable being that 
we know what a man Is just so far as 
That the 


only thing to be known about a given 


we know what he pos? 


force is the way in which it acts, 
that knowledge of the agent and 
knowledge of his acts are one and 
These truths 
are too elementary and too plain for 


the same knowledge? 
dispute. Yet they mean one of two 
things: either we know nothing at 
all about evolution, or else we know 
just as much about the infinite and 
eternal Hnergy as we know about 
Evolution itself.” 

Are there still other revelations that 
Nature has made to free thought? 
Can she furnish any more materials — 
where-with to reconstruct the God- 
idea? By making plain her facts and 
laws to modern man, Nature has dic- 
tated beliefin a Power—infinite, eter- 
nal, omnipotent, omnipresent, whence 
all things have proceeded by its meth- 
od of evolution; a Power known to 
the extent that we know its mode of 
working. This much relating to our 
problem is demonstrated scientific 
truth. Can we know aught more 
of this Power? Thus far we have 
followed Nature only through the ex- 
ternal world. Let us pass on to Man, 
the supreme product of Nature. The 
highest reality in Nature is Man and 
the highest reality in man is Soul, 
i.e. the totality of spiritual powers 
whereby he distinguishes right from 
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wrong and true from false, whereby 
he is moved to sacrifice even life 
itself for the sake of a conviction or 
a principle, whereby he climbs up 
from the lowlands of disaster, dis- 
couragement and defeat into the 
shining heights of transfigured purity 
Out of this 


one Power in the universe have pro- 


and power and love. 


ceeded not only mountains, seas and 
stars, not only minerals, plants and 
beasts, but also souls, ranging from 
the lowest types of humanity toa 
Jesus dying for his Cause, a Shak- 
spere shaping Hamlet, a Goethe 
conceiving Faust, an Edison invent- 
ing a Marconi 
dreaming of wireless telegraphy and 


grammaphone, a 
realizing his dream. Given soul in 
man and we are compelled to predi- 
cate soul in the universe correspond- 
ing to that in man, to account for it. 
Ts it not a fundamental axiom of all 
knowledge that every effect must 
have an adequate cause, that a stream 
cannot rise higher than its source, 
that nothing can be evolved which 
was not first involved? If then we 


find in man consciousness, intelli- 
gence, personality, we are logically 
forced to infer that the power whence 
man came must be AT LEAST AS MUCH 
AS conscious, intelligent, personal. 
Given the primary self-evident truths, 
without which knowledge of any 
kind is impossible, and we are led 
to the awe-inspiring thought that 
since man is soul, the universe cannot 


be soul-less, but must have its coun- 


terpart to what is greatest in man. 
And when we recall the demonstrated 
truth that this power is infinite, we 
cannot escape the inference that it is 
INFINITELY MORE (not merely as 
much as) than conscious, intelligent, 
Herbert Spencer helps us 
here by a very remarkable and lumi- 


personal. 


nous sentence to which he gave ut- 
He said, 
“We have every reason to believe 
that this infinite and eternal Energy 


terance a few years ago. 


is as much above and beyond what 
we understand by consciousness and 
personality as we are above and be- 
yond vegetable growths.” Granting 
that, have we any longer any right 
when speaking of this Power to use 
the pronoun “it”? Are we not bound 
to use the most rather than the least 
adequate descriptive pronoun that 
the English language affords? Must 
we not say “He” or “She,” seeing 
that we have no pronoun which com- 
bines the two genders of personality. 
To speak of that which is infinitely 
MORE than personas “‘it”’ is to adopt an 
utterly inadequate term when one 
that comes considerably nearer to 
expressing our thought is at hand. 
To be sure all words that derive their 
meaning from our finite experience 
must fall desperately short of cor- 
responding to the Infinite Reality. 
But we shall flagrantly violate the 
ethics of expressionif we take a term 
from the inorganic world to describe 
that which is not only organism, but 
also infinitely more than person. 
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The use of the word “God” to de- 
scribe this Power is justified on the 
self-same ground of our duty to use 
the best word that can be found and 
spurn contentment with any term 
that expresses less than what we at- 
tempt to describe. 

Admitting that the word God was 
used to describe Rachael’s stolen im- 
ages, and the contents of the sacred 
ark carried by Israel into the field of 
war against the Philistines; granted 
that the word God has represented 
a great variety of crude superstitions, 
conceptions, corresponding to count- 
less kinds of images, graven in metal, 
wood, stone and thought, shall we, 
on this account, surrender the word 
altogether? Notunless we can find 
a better. 
for the modern God-idea means more 
than Nature,—Nature’s Soul, Much 
less will “law” serve our purpose, 
for law is only a word that describes 


“Nature” will not answer, 


the uniform way in which a force 
acts. Law is not, as some people 
think, an entity, a vital substance 
having parts. Law is nothing more 
than a name, a term which expresses 
a feature of force—activity. Until, 
then, a more suitable word than God 
can be found we are right in using it 
as the best word in the present state 
of the English language whereby to 
try to express the inexpressible. 
Just as by following Nature 
through to her highest achievement, 
the creation of man, Free thought 


is led to speak of this Power as infi- 


nitely more than conscious, intelli- 
gent, personal, so by advancing to 
the deepest spiritual experiences of 
man are we led to speak of this 
Power as being also coop. And 
this is what we most wished to be 
able to say. The stock objection to 
our saying it is the existence of pain 
and disease, or physical evil and the 
existence of temptation and conflict, 
or moral evil. But this objection is 
entirely flanked by the fact that there 
is no avoidable evil, physical or 
It has been esti- 
nine-tenths of the 
evil in the world is of human origin 
The re- 
maining one-tenth is unavoidable. 
God would prevent it if He could, but 
it is not within the scope of Omnipo- 


moral in Nature. 
mated that about 


and therefore preventable. 


tence to prevent it and yet have a 
universe of order, law and progress. 
No pain, no universe; that is the in- 
evitable alternative. Omnipotence 
has nothing whatever to do with the 
prevention of this tenth of the total 
and it would therefore be a sorry mis- 
take to regard it as a sign of malevo- 
lence or of impotence or of careless- 
ness on the part of the Power we 
call God.* If He were to create a 
race incapable of feeling pain it 
would soon become extinct simply 
because it is the consciousness of 
pain and the avoidance of that which 
causes it that saves us from de- 


struction. Such a race, again, could 


*For a full discussion of this point see my 
disc ourse “‘Calamities and Providence.” 
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have no sensations of pleasure, for 
these are known only by the exist- 
ence of their opposite, sensations of 
pain. Neither can be known with- 
the existence of the other. Pain is a 
danger signal set up all along the 
borderland of safety and as such is 
asion of the goodness of the Omni- 
potent One. 

So with regard to moral evil, 
temptation, the conflict of the spirit- 
ual with the carnal man, if God were 
to create a race incapable of expe- 
riencing these it would never know 
or possess character, because charac- 
ter is the result of moral and spirit- 
ual conflict. The very word character 
is meaningless apart from struggle 
against sin.. Here then, as in the 
case of physical evil, we see that 
that which 


against the goodness of God is in 


seems an _ indictment 
truth a symbol of it. 

Looking back over the road our 
free thought has traveled we see that 
Nature has made plain a series of 
marvelous facts and laws, the grand 
issue of which isthat we can be nei- 
ther atheists nor absolute agnostics, 
but must entertain belief ina Pownr, 
INFINITE, ETERNAL, 
OMNIPRESENT} 


OMNIPOTENT, 
INFINITELY MORE 
THAN CONSCIOUS, INTELLIGENT, PER- 
SONAL,AND THEREFORE TO BE CALLED 
NOT “IT,” BUT “HE,” OR “SHE,” OR 
BOTH; NOT UNKNOWABLE, BUT 
KNOWN TO THE EXTENT THAT WE 
KNOW EVOLUTION, THE ‘WAY IN 


WHICH THIS POWER ACTS; AND PRE 


VENTING ALL THE EVIL WHICH IT IS 
IN THE PROVINCE OF OMNIPOTENCE 
TO PREVENT, GIVEN A UNIVERSE. 

Of course we finite beings can 
never wholly know the Infinite. We 
can never define the Infinite. To de- 
fine an object is to circumscribe it, 
and any circle drawn about the Infi- 
nite would exclude vastly more than 
it includes. Could we fully know 
this Power He would cease to be In- 
finite. 
soar He 


High as our thought may 

must ever transcend it. 
Perish what may from the world’s 
stock of thought, this idea of God 
will survive and as long as man with 
his free thought continues to follow 
Nature he will be guided into ever 


fuller knowledge of Nature’s Soul. 


RELIGION AS A SOCIAL FUNCTION. 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


There has always been in every 
religious body an effort to make 
religion not an individual matter 
but a function of society; to make 
it some sort of a social machine, 
rather than an individual ideal. To 
this end people have gathered them- 
selves together that by so doing the 
individual ecstasy of certain high 
experiences might be again repeated. 
But a real experience cannot be 
repeated and so the forms and cere- 
monies and creeds, attempts at pro- 
ducing experiences, attempts at hyp- 
notism, good works for the work’s 
sake; all these things have ended in 


- April, 
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That is, the action 
was with the individual himself an 


collective lying. 


error and a lie, although regarded 
with reverence as a social function. 
The lesson of this is, each one must 
At the 
same time, the life of every man of 
insight into the laws of nature and 
of insight into the human heart has 


work out his own salvation. 


been accompanied by wonders, by 
surprising results, which to the un- 
letted seem as miracles. 


RELIGION AND SONG. 


BY EMILIE H. DARROW. 


In the Free Church Record for 
1899, Prof. A.: E. ele 
writes as follows: 

“Tf the Bible asa sacred book be 
abandoned, and its recorded history 
is believed to be a myth, there is 
then left nothing to sing about 
which an ordinary mortal cares for.” 
Possibly there are many mortals 
whose stand-still condition of belief 
this paragraph describes correctly. 
But the world is not destitute of 
those who are able to regard sacred 
books and holy traditions as but the 
transient wrappings of truth; and 
whose faith is not paralyzed at behold- 
ing the separation of the perishable 
from the imperishable. The more 
diligently we compare the various 
outgrowths of the religious sentiment 
in all climes and ages, the more 
essential do their unities appear, and 


the more trivial seem their diver- 
gences. Myths and legends are 
seen to be true annals, not indeed 
of occurrences, but of man’s success- 
ive efforts to lay hold of the ideal 
for his own uplifting. We cease to 
be disconcerted at changes of means 
when it is thus revealed to us that 
the end remains ever the same, 
Coming down to our own era, the 
disclosure, that “ Fall and Redemp- 
tion notions are to-day obsolete as 
verities,’ has no ominous import for 
one who shares the view which Prof. 


John Fiske has so clearly stated: 


“The mythologic symbols have 
changed from age to age. The con- 


stant element has, on its intellectual 
side, recognition of Deity and on its 
emotional side the yearning for 
closer union with Deity, or for a 
This 


in both aspects, 


more complete spiritual life. 
constant element, 
remains unchanged in that religion 
whose symbols are shaped by sci- 
ence.” This persistence of the con- 
stant element in religion is, in other 
words, CONSERVATION OF TRUTH, 
belief in which, even in the present 
generation, is, with many, as deeply 
ingrained as belief in the conserva- 
tion of energy. «As understood by 
these true believers in both science 
and religion, the new knowledge 
has not robbed man of a purpose in 
existence ; rather, has it granted him 
leave to pursue the purposes which 
concern him, by releasing him from 
his supposed duty to penetrate the 
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purposes of a universe irrationally 
conceived. 

Again in the view of many who 
have submitted the foundations of 
their belief to question, the new 
knowledge does not tell man that 
‘‘all his former notions were errone- 
ous.” They hold, rather, that the 
most important notions of all are 
excepted from such an implication ; 
while certain new notions of human 
worth and dignity and of the rewards 
of service have arisen which are 
compensation for not a few of the 
notions disposed of as myth. Per- 
haps the soul bent on recognition of 
the Infinite in the universe as it is, 
and on the attainment of an even 
more complete spiritual life for 
self and the race, may justly feel 
‘that it has as much to sing about as 
David had. 


(To be continued.) 


INGERSOLL, THE BIBLE, AND 
FREE RELIGION. 


BY R. B. MARSH. 


There can be no good reason given 
for believing all the Bible; and no 
good reason for rejecting the good 
in it. Free Religion, of course, can 
accept nothing good or evil simply 
on the authority of the Bible. Priest- 
craft, which profits by the book, finds 
the best of reasons for holding on to 
Bible infallibility, and the way it 
profits priests leads us to believe that 
much of the evil in it was invented 


by them; and we know that in our 
common translation the evil is mag- 
nified, and made worse by those who 
were interested in teaching it. There 
is not a word in the Greek testament 
that makes the existence of hell, or 


The 


Apocrypha, which is of as good au- 


the devil’s kingdom, eternal. 


thority as any part of the New Test- 
ament, except that it did not receive 
of that wretched 
council, tells us that all the seed of 
Adam, with Father Adam at its head, 
were led from the devil’s abode up 


the approbation 


to heaven by Jesus the second Adam. 
And the many places that are found 
in it that deny the evil in our canon, 
suggest either that it was rejected 
on that account, or that the evil in 
our New Testament was added af- 
terwards, and there was no reason 
for interpolating the evil into the re- 
jected books. : 
The first thing to settle is that 
there never was any miraculous in- 
That what is called in- 
spiration is a natural faculty of the 
human intuition of truth 
that exists in all, but is truest and 
deepest in the best and greatest. 
That some are inspired in one way 
and some in another. That Ingersoll 
is truly inspired in his hatred of evil 
and wrong (except when he told us 
that “money was found, not made.”) 
But the psalms that are attributed to 
David have some beautiful passages, 
as well as the 109th, which is a sort 
of campaign speech; and for the good 


spiration, 


soul, an 


- ie. 


we overlook the evil; for all are hu- 
man. Ingersoll did not see that the 
fact that some ideas in the New Test- 
ament seem true and beautiful to 
him is a good enough reason why he 
should accept them: and that the 
fact that many parts seem ugly and 
false is a good enough reason why 
he should reject them. Add to this 
the fact that a long line of the great- 
est and best men of modern times, 
men whose names are honored by or- 
thodox and infidel alike, agree with 
him in his selection of the good and 
rejection of the bad, is a still strong- 
er reason why he should hold fast to 
The 
preachers are to blame for the slight- 
est doubt of the truth of this posi- 
tion. They, seeing the loss of power 
that would result, have enforced the 
illogical and unscriptural idea that 


the good and reject the evil. 


we must accept all or none; that if 
there is a God there is also a devil; 
if heaven is true and is eternal, that 
the existence and eternity of hell 
must also be accepted. They may 
as well say that if we eat fish we 
must eat bones; if corn, we must 
eat cob. It is unscriptural; for we 
are exhorted to ‘Prove all things, 
and hold fast that which is good.” 
The Bible does not claim to be per- 
fect. Each writer wrote only for 


himself, he knew nothing of other 


writings that should, after centuries, 
be bound up with his and called 
“the word of God.” Some of them 
used strong expressions concerning 
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their inspiration, but the only really 
strong one, “All scripture is given 
by inspiration of God,” is a mistrans- 
lation, as can be seen by the English 
reader in the Our 
modern writers, who deny the very 
things that Ingersoll denies, and ac- 
cept heartily the things he so much 
wishes to be true, also claim to be 
inspired. 


italicized “‘is.”’ 


There is no way of telling how 
much or how little of our present 
Bible was written by the writers 
Many of the 
books contain references to events 
that happened long after the writers 
whose names they bear were dead. 
Some even give an account of their 
own deaths. 


whose names they bear. 


Matthew preached in a 
certain church, after his death, others 
repeated his sayings as they could 
remember them; they died, and 
others followed. After many gener- 
ations this is written as the “Gospel 
according to Matthew.” Mark you! 
not of Matthew. Then a man hired 
a scribe to write him a copy; it was 
his; he heard or imagined some new 
idea, and had it written in the mar- 
gin or between the lines; after much 
use the fragile material became worn, 
and he again hired it renewed. The 
writer put all into the text, and it 
again went into the same process. 
There is not an original manuscript 
in existence. The oldest.in use when 
our Bible was translated was the 
We have lately dis-' 
covered an old manuscript in a con- 


tenth century. 
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It is of the 
In it many 


vent at Mount Sinai. 
third or fourth century. 
passages upon which Orthodoxy re- 
lies are not to befound. The latter 
part of Mark’s gospel, upon which 
the Baptists and the Christian Sci- 
entists rely almost entirely, is left 
out. The book ends with the eighth 
verse of the last chapter. There is 
no “Whosoever believes and is bap- 
tized shall be saved, etc.”” No proof 
of a Christian by the poison test. 
The strong texts relied upon to 
prove the Trinity are either omitted 
or so changed that they do not serve 
that purpose. 

Again there are twice as many 
passages in the Bible that clearly 
state the final salvation of all the race 
as there are that state a different fate. 
There is much to prove their belief 
of the total extinction of the evil; the 
blotting out of hell and the devil; 
the coming of a time when there 
shali be no more death, neither sor- 
row or pain; for the former ‘things 
are past and all made new. Of course, 
Free Religion believes nothing on 
the bare testimouy of the Bible, and 
regards any man very superstitious 
who does, for there is no reason in 
such a belief. The Bible may be 
right in regard to a great fact, such 
as the life to come, the meeting of 
friends, the beauties of that life, and 
such things, but in their attempt to 
explain it they may make as many 


mistakes as the mediums do. 
I heartily agree with Ingersoll in 


his noble and strong effort to ridi- 
cule the evil in the book and in the 
creeds; but I never could account 
for his failure to see and admire the 
beautiful ideas and the noble char- 
acters in the Bible, especially in the 
Prophets. These men did what he 
did, at a time when it gave them 
only ignominy, starvation and death. 
They helped to bring in a condition 
such as we now enjoy; they did their 
work under such circumstances that 
To be 
an iconoclast till the images of hate 


we can hardly conceive of. 


and fear are all broken is a com- 
mendable work, but to place fairer 
images where they stood is a still 
higher; and if he could have fol- 
lowed up his past with the ripe fruit 
of the best thought of our times, 
painted in his matchless style and 
glowing with his surpassing elo- 
quence, it would have been a crown- 
ing glory to his life’s work. 

How noble would have been the 
effort to devote his great talent to 
the propagation of truth, that has 
mostly been given to the destruction 
Let the evil still be de- 
nounced, let the horrors of a devil 


of error! 


and hell still call forth the denunci- 
ation they deserve, and that only he 
has been able to do anything like 


justice to: 


“But add thereto whatever bard hath sung, 

Or seer hath told of, when in hours of trance 
and dream 

They saw the happy isles of prophecy.’’ 
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GOD OUR COMFORT.* 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


The preceding discourse was de- 
voted to the reconstruction of belief 
concerning God, After dismissing all 
other guides we gave our free thought 
over to the guidance of Nature and 
took a series of excursions in her 
realm, embracing, as it does, stone 
and star and man and 
highest thing in man. 


soul, the 


of these excursions was to discover 
what our position on the supreme 
problem of religion should be, to 
learn from Nature whether we must 
be atheists, or agnostics, or whether, 
perchance Nature’s, laws and facts 
furnish materials wherewith to re- 
construct belief in God, seeing that 
the conception of God constructed 
in a remote past has lost its hold on 
all enlightened minds. What did 
we discover in these excursions? 
We found, in the first place, that 
Nature does not allow us to be athe- 
ists, because all material properties 
are reducible to manifestations of 
force and all forces to manifestations 
of one Force,—infinite, eternal, omni- 
potent, omnipresent; a Force more- 
over, that is at least as much as con- 
scious, intelligent, personal,—nay in- 
finitely more; for, as Spencer says, “we 
have every reason to believe that this 
Energy is as far above and beyond 
what we understand by consciousness 
and personality as we human beings 


The object 


are above and beyond vegetable 
growths.” 

We found in the next place, that 
when we follow Nature with our free 
thought we cannot be agnostics, any 
For 


just as Nature reveals one Power 


more than we can be atheists. 


operating through all space, so also 
does she reveal one law operating 
through all time, namely, Evolution, 
which is simply the way in which 
this Power acts. And precisely as 
we know what a man 1s by what he 
DOES, so do we know this Power by 
its mode of action. That is to say, 
every item of knowledge that we 
have of evolution is just that much 
knowledge of this Power. Conse- 
quently we cannot apply the term 
“Unknowable” to this Power, we 
cannot be absolute, utter agnostics. 

In the third place we found that 
in answer to the question with which 
we set out on our excursions, is there 
a God? Nature, (when we had fol- 
lowed her closely, carefully, through 
the external world up to man and 
through man to the highest spiritual 
facts of human experience) answered; 
there exists an infinite, eternal, om- 
nipotent, omnipresent Power, infi- 
nitely more than what we understand 
by the words conscious, intelligent, 
personal; made known by evolution, 
the way in which it acts; to be called 


* Seventh ina series of discourses on ‘Religious Reconstruction,” written after delivery at Tacoma 


and at Seattle, February 25th, 1900, 
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not “it,” but “he,” or “she,” or both; 
(because not less but infinitely more 
than person) preventing all the evil 
and pain which it is in the province 
of omnipotence to prevent and at the 
same time have a universe of law, 
order and progress. 

It has been urged that the invisi- 
bility of this Power is conclusive 
The 
French astronomer, Lalande, pomp- 
ously exclaimed, “I have swept the 


evidence of His non-existence. 


heavens with my telescope but found 
no God there.” This boastful asser- 
tion however, simply exposes the 
scientist’s ignorance and follysi Of 
all the silly remarks,” says Prof, 
Fiske, “that ever appeared in print, 
this is the most colossal inits silliness.” 
The fact that God is invisible does 
not disprove His existence. Whoso- 
ever is disposed to endorse Lalande’s 
ridiculous remark should follow Na- 
ture through to the “apex of her 
pyramid,” Man, who is just as invisi- 
ble as the Power whence he came. 
To illustrate: you think you see me 
but you do not and you never will. 
You never have seen your dearest 
friend and you never will. You may 
sweep his entire physical frame with 
your microscope but you will not see 
him, any more than the Power who 
is his father and mother—If then 
you deny God’s existence because 
you cannot see Him,you are logically 
bound to deny your own existence. 
Thus progressive free thought fol- 
lowing Nature has reached the point 


where it no longer raises the question, 
is there a God? What it asks is, 
how much can we know of God and 
in what relation do we, the children 
of the infinite Father and Mother, 
stand toward our Source? 

This brings us directly to the 
HEART-SIDE of our theme. In the 
previous discourse I dealt with its 
intellectual aspect and it was right 
to begin with that because thought, 
in religion, must always come first. 
We must havesome rHovucut of God 
before we can LOVE God, or enter- 
tain any feelings or emotions toward 
Him. Thought is the prime essential 
and whatever feelings we have will 
correspond exactly to our thought. 
Thus has it ever been in the history 
of theism. 

Coming then to the heart-side of 
our subject (and you will remember 
that I speak only for myself, having 
no right to represent any other mem- 
ber of the Society) let me say that 
it is a mighty comfort, a blessed 
heart-solace tome to know that I am 
living in a universe of law, of order, 
of progress; that at the heart of Na- 
ture there is this Power that knows 
what He is about, not merely in gen- 
eral, but in every smallest particular 
of His universe; working everywhere 
and always, inexorably and immut- 
ably, by law, never interfering with 
it, and thereby indicating that He is 
at once perfect wisdom and _ perfect 
love. Yet this is just what so many 
persons fail to comprehend. They 
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think God ought to interfere with 
the established order and law of the 
universe every time any one of His 
children is in danger, difficulty or 
distress. ‘Would not an earthly fa- 
ther,” they say, ‘‘interfere for his 
children’s sake? How much more 
then should the Heavenly Father in- 
terfere.” But this species of argu- 
ment is as shallow as it is popular, 
It is the mark of PERFECT wisdom 
that having determined the best way 
in which to act it always acts that 
way under the same conditions. To 
act differently at any subsequent 
time would be a proof of imperfect 
wisdom, because if the first way was in 
truth the best way in which to act 
then perfect wisdom requires inflex- 
ible adherence to that way. Suppose 
I were walking down yonder mount- 
ain in the dead of night and in the 
darkness about to walk over the edge 
of a precipice and that just as I was 
taking the fatal step God were to 
interfere with his law of gravitation 
and save my life. 
pen? 


What would hap- 
Instantly the whole order of 
the universe would be thrown into 
utter confusion and infinitely more 
evil done than if the law of gravita- 
tion had been permitted to operate 
at the moment of my danger. Again, 
suppose I am out at sea in a storm, 
about to be shipwrecked, and that 
God were to interfere with the laws 
governing the winds, the waves, the 
tides, in order to save me and my 


fellow passengers. What would it 
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mean? The conversion of the cosmos 
into chaos and the achievment of a 
million times more misery than would 
occur by the natural, orderly opera- 
tion of these laws. ’Tis just because 
the laws of the universe are universal, 
unchangeable, absolutely uniform in 
their action that we are enabled to 
depend on the universe, to count on 
our conduct always leading to the 
same results under the same condi- 
tions. But for this uniformity of 
law we could make no plans for the 
morrow or for any future day, civil- 


All 


incentive to action would soon vanish 


ization would be impossible. 


did we not know in advance what 
we can depend upon, because our 
root-incentive lies in our knowing 
that all the elements and forces of 
the universe invariably behave in the 
same way under the same conditions. 
I for one then, cannot. help seeing 
in this law-governed universe a sign, 
not only of infinite wisdom, but also 
of infinite love. To know that the uni- 
verse is not merely a machine, not 
merely an organism, but also the 
eternal expression of a Power, infi- 
nitely more than Person; to know 
that all things have proceeded from 
this Power, to know that though we 


the children of this Power are out on 
the ocean of life, ignorant alike of 
the harbor whence we sailed and of 
the port to which we shall put in, 
yet there is One at the helm who 


does know—all this is a source of 
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unspeakable comfort and inspiration. 
As Clough so sweetly sang: 


“Tt fortifles my soul to know 
That howsoe’er I stray or range, 
Whate’er I do, THouv dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That if I slip Thou dost not fall.” 


And I hold, moreover, that every 
such slip of ours must, in some way, 
touch with sympathy the infinite 
Heart, if indeed we canapply a word 
from our human experience to that 
of the Infinite. Yet just asa mother 
suffers with the falls of her child, 
necessary as they are, so all the more 
must infinite Love sufferand sympa- 
thize. I mean that God’s love cannot 
be a Less complete love than man’s. 
What are we here for? As I under- 
stand it we are here for education. 
God is the parental Teacher, the uni- 
verse, a school; the race, His pupils; 
the process of experience, our educa- 
tion. And as the Teacher, just because 
He is all-wise, allows the children to 
stumble and fall and err and suffer, 
so also because He is all-love must 
His own infinite Heart be somehow 
wrung with a pain keener than any 
he inflicts. 

Again, it is unspeakably comfort- 
ing, immensely heart-satisfying to 
know that this one power whom we 
call God, is literally omnipresent. 
For this means that He is infinitely 
nearer than when men thought of Him 
as located beyond the sky. Ac- 
cording to that older outgrown the- 
ology, it took some time for one of 
God’s angel—messengers to reach 


man. There was no direct commu- 
nication between God and man, but 
thousands of angels were in constant 
readiness to be despatched, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, from the throne of God 
to a suppliant in any part of the earth. 
But according to the new, scientific 
theology, God is “infinitely near,” 
“closer than breathing, nearer than 
hands and feet”, as Tennyson says, 
because it has been demonstrated 
that He is in the tiniest floating 
dust-particle as well as in that re- 
mote star whose ray of light began 
its earthward journey when the patri- 
archs were watching their flocks on 


the plains of Palestine. Difficult in- 
deed it is to grasp this fact of the 
Divine Omnipresence. Yet by fol- 


lowing Nature we are helped to 
comprehend it, witness the observed 
parallel of human soul omnipresence 
to the omnipresence of the “ Over- 
Soul.’”’ Hach individual soul is om- 
nipresent throughout the limits of its 
body. Try to locate me and you 
fail, for I am in that part of my 
body which is consciously active at 
any given moment. When writing, 
Iam at the ends of my fingers; when 
thinking, I am in my brain; when 
speaking, I am at the tip of my 
tongue; when greeting with a hand- 
shake my friend, I] am all in my 
hand. . I .am_ thus 
throughout the limits of my body, 
yet you cannot locate me anywhere 
within it. So this Power is literally 
everywhere, yet locatable nowhere. 


omnipresent 
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Just as I am the life, the soul of my 
body, so this Power is the life, the 
soul of His body, the universe. 

Note now some of the practical ap- 
plications of this demonstrated truth 
of the omnipresence of God. I look 
up into the blue vault of heaven at 
night and watch the solemn starry 
march. But I cannot stop at the 
stars. JI*’am bound to see there the 
out shining of a majesty that fills me 
I stand on the 


sea-shore and look out on the restless, 


with reverent awe. 
wondrous ocean. Dare I see only 
a mass of heaving waves, an accumu- 
lation of myriads of water-drops ? 
Must I not behold here too the out- 
shining of this mysterious Power in 
the moving moaning, sea? By the aid 
of the spectroscope I analyze the 
beam of light in a cubic inch of 
space. Countless heat-waves and 
light-waves arranged with minutest 
and most marvelous exactness are 
revealed to my wondering gaze. Yet 
more than this must I see. The ex- 
actness, the wisdom, the economy 
and the love of God are all shown 
me in that cubic inch of space. I 
bend over a blade of grass climbing 
up in the spring time toward the air 
and light. 
It is this self-same Power, pushing 
and painting the grass-blade that I 
am forced to recognize. Again, I 
look into the face of a friend, but I 
cannot pause at his eyes, nor at the 
expression of his countenance, nor at 
his beauty of soul, nor even at the 


But I cannot stop here. 


inspiration which his personality is to 
me. In each of these I see symbols, 
manifestations, in varying degree, of 
the one, infinite Omnipresent Power, 
incarnated in the soul and soul-power 
of my friend. James Russell Lowell, 
as he looked at the many-colored 
life-forms in the sea-shore pools, ex- 
“What an 

How literally true, in 


claimed, 
God has!” 
the light of modern investigation 


imagination 


God, as some one 
has said, is “the supreme artist of the 


and knowledge. 
universe.” He paints his morning 
glory and his evening splendor, the 
twilight tints of purple and gold, 
the crimson blaze at sunrise, the 
mellowed color-mingling of the sun- 
set sky. And the greatest human 
artists are they who have most suc- 
ceeded in reproducing this infinite 
beauty of God. 

Such is the doctrine of the Divine 
Omnipresence as revealed by Nature 
to free thought. Turn where we 
will, to inorganic substance or to or- 
ganized life, to matter or to spirit, to 
things sensitive or to things senseless, 
and lo, all are explicit manifestations 
of the implicit God, omnipresent both 
in space and time. To be sure all 
things do not EQUALLY manifest God. 
It would be a sorry blunder to say 
that stone, or crystal, or plant holds 
as much of God as a human being; 
or again, a Nero as much asa Mar- 
cus Aurelius, a Pilate as much as a 
Jesus. The true conception of Di- 
vine Omnipresence makes it no ‘“mo- 
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nochromatic wash” (to use Mr. Chad- 
wick’s phrase) levelling all things to 
one and the same plane. The more 
highly organized the manifesting 
medium the more fully can it incar- 
nate the Divine. 

In the light of this conception of 
God’s omnipresence how fallacious 
becomes that old and still surviv- 
ing division of the universe into God 
AND Nature, “‘sacred”’ and “secular”, 
“natural” and “supernatural”; “nat- 
ural’ forces and “divine” forces, and 
the distinction drawn between week- 
day contact with “natural” laws and 
Sunday contact with God. 

All 


learned to regard as illustrations of 


such distinctions we have 
absurd science, foolish philosophy, 
irrational religion, simply because 
there exists but this one Power by 
which we do everything. To speak 
of the “natural” origin of anything, 
apart from this Power, is to talk sheer 
nonsense. At every moment and in 
every department of our existence 
we are dependent upon God. 

This leads us to another heart- 
comforting, belief 
from which, it seems to me, if we 
follow Nature, our free thought can- 
not escape. Itis the belief that the 
Omnipresent One, infinitely more 
than person, knows, cares for, is con- 
cerned about, each individual soul. 
Exceedingly difficult it is to grasp 
this thought. Yet here again we are 
helped by following Nature. She 
points to this Power, holding all the 


soul-satisfying 
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planets in their places, keeping the 
solar system, the whole telescopic and 
transtelescopic universe in harmon- 
ious order. Turning to the microscop- 
ic universe we see the same infinite 
Power manifested in the infinitesi- 
mally small, compelling us to recog- 
nize the immediate activity of God 
here as there. 
the grandest thing in Nature, thence 


Passing on to man, 


to soul, the grandest thing in man, 
how can we avoid thinking that the 
same infinite Intelligence that has 
evolved the universe, that controls 
the destiny of systems and suns, that 
is manifested in the minutest micro- 
scopic life-forms, includes in its care, 
just because it is infinite, each indi- 
vidual life? The only objection to 
our so thinking is the vastness of the 
thought itself. It is too great to be 
grasped. But let us be on our guard 
against thinking any belief false 
simply because we cannot grasp it. 
Our power to comprehend it is no 
criterion of its truth. Difficult then 
as it is to take in the thought of God 
as knowing each one of us, caring 
for us individually, I hold that this 
difficulty constitutes no valid objec- 
tion to our accepting the belief as a 
a truth. And Nature’s facts, great 
and small, while affording no DEM- 
ONSTRATION of its truth yet warrant 
its acceptance as a legitimate infer- 
ence from these facts. ’ 

One more _ precious, comforting 
thought there is of which I must 
make mention before closing, The 
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Hebrew psalmist expressed it in the 
words, “God is a very present help 
in trouble.” Must it not be so, in 
the light of Nature’s revelations to 
‘our free thought? Is not God a 
“very present help” at arr times, in 
prosperity, as “in trouble’? Does 
He not continually help us in that 
His universe is everywhere under law 
and that by obedience, by complying 
with the conditions of welfare we 
obtain it? 
in trouble, overwhelmed perhaps by 
some crushing, heart-breaking grief 
that unstrings every nerve and para- 
lyzes eyery power, are we then to 
think that God has forgotten us? 
Rather must we think that we have 
forgotten God, forgotten the sublime, 
helpful, inspiring conviction to which 
Nature led, that even though we 
suffer, ache and agonize, the Univer- 
sal Heart is holding us in its infinitely 
wise and loving care. 

Noreven in the hour of death dare 
we think God has forgotten us. Given 


So again, when we are 


a universe of law, order, progress, 
the product of infinite wisdom and 
love, and death can be only a part 
of that divine, natural, wise and lov- 
ing order, 
any good reason to fear the future. 
We know nothing of what is in store 


Nor, again, can there be 


for us after death, yet under the gra- 
cious guidance of Nature we are 
assured that there is no reason what- 
ever to fear the future, but on the 
contrary, there is ground only for 
serenity and composure, for the calm 


confidence that whatever it is that 
awaits us after death, it can only be 
something consistent with infinite 
Wisdom and infinite Love. 


THE NEW CHURCH. 


BY JOHN THOMAS, 


Oh for the brotherhood of man, the church 
That shall be when the church is dead; 
Then shall there be no creeds, and none 

To fatten on the fears of man. 

Then shall there be no sects, no lines 

Of hatred deep dividing man from man. 
Then shall the priest no more have power 
To damn his people, or to scorn 

With lifted finger his opponent’s sect. 

Then shall the people curse no more 

The false priests, for there shall be none. 

I see, and in my vision I behold 

The armies of the Church dissolve away; 
The mighty men of war whose swords are bright 
Shall cast them in the sea, and the sea 
Shall never give again her dead; 

For lo! the Church is dead, is dead, 

And all the fabric that sustained its life, 
Deserted of its purpose, defeated of its aim, 
Turns now to peace and love and joy. 

I see religion as ’tis known lie prone and dead, 
And all the sects their temples burnt; 

And in their place I see four great 

And glorious structures, white as smow, 
Pure without and pure within, each 

In a quarter of the city standing fair; 

And their gates are never closed, their hearts 
Are open always to the lowly and the pure. 
In these great Temples none shall dare 

To preach of creed and dogma, nor of aught 
But peace and love, and wisdom-words 
That have been spoken by the wise, 

The Christs, who from Eternity have come 


’ And passed away, and come again. 


TACOMA, 1899, 


RELIGION AND SONG. 
(Concluded.) 


EMILIE H. DARROW. 
But when any have read their title 
clear to a fresh inheritance of truth, 
and crave the glad relief which ut- 
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terance affords, they have then to 
encounter a difficulty of language, 
namely, the incompetence of an anti- 
quated phraseology to convey new 
thought. The communion of our 
souls with the Soul of the universe 
may be infinitely more precious than 
of yore; but when, for the overflow 
of its fullness, we would provide 
channels of song, we are seemingly 
debarred by the insufficiency of tra- 
ditional modes of religious expres- 
sion. Yet if we essay to build up a 
more adequate phraseology, we are 
reminded at the outset that new 
words are liable to be unpoetic, while 
old words transferred without pre- 
caution to new uses are liable to be 
unethical. What then are our rights 
and privileges as beings dowered 
with brain and tongue? We are 
compelled to declare that man was 
not made for language but that he 
has CREATIVE POWER OVER LANGUAGE 
and may mold it to his needs, though 
not otherwise than in a law-abiding 
manner. According to Prof. Max 
Muller, the history of language-evo- 
lution shows that poverty of language 
was the most important factor in the 
formation of the earliest metaphors. 
He remarks: ‘‘ When there was no 
word to express a nascent idea what 
could be done but to take the next 
best ? Man was driven to speak 
metaphorically whether he liked it 
‘or not. It was not because he could 
not restrain his poetical imagination 
but rather because he had to strain 


it to the very utmost in order to find 
expression for the ever-increasing 
wants of his mind.” History repeats 
itself. At each new stage of intel- 
lectual or moral development man is 
reduced to the primitive necessity of 
recasting the symbols of thought that 
they may fulfil its larger require- 
ments. 

Religion will not be found to be 
the only borrower in the realm of 
expression. Science, indeed, is con- 
stantly obliged to eke out its too 
scant resources of literal language 
by resort to analogies couched in 
metaphor. 

Unless the instrument is to be es- 
teemed above the maker, man must 
maintain undiminished the privilege 
which Prof. Muller says was exer- 
cised by the old framers of language 
when they appropriated a familiar 
word to express something for which 
they had previously neither concept 
nor name;—‘‘ They created or fixed 
the new concept and widened the old 
name at one and the same time.” 

In the article already quoted from, 
Prof. Dolbear says truly: “ Unless 
an-idea has its roots in the mental 
organization so as to be traceable in 
some manner through generations, 
it has not strength to stir emotions, 
for these are the fruit of the inherit- 
ed experience of the race.” Closely 
related is this observation by Mark 
Pattison: “ Words over and above 
their dictionary signification connote 


all the feeling which has gathered 


~ transformation. 
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round by reason of their employment 
through a, hundred generations of 
Bone peeriet wey For the purposes 
of poetry a thought is a representa- 
tive of many feelings and a word is 
a representative of many thoughts. 
A single word may thus set in motion 
in us the vibration of a feeling first 
consigned to letters three thousand 
years ago.” 
There is found prevailing in nature 
a process of perpetuation through 
It is exhibited in 
the life of ideas and words no less 
than in the round of physical being. 
Following this natural process, the 
widening of old names to form new 
concepts turns to account the ideas 
already rooted in the mental organi- 
zation to build up new ideas. Just 
as when old convictions and new are 
traced to their elements, it is found 
that the old faith has given that which 
was most vital in its content to live 
on in the new faith, so among the 
many thoughts and feelings of which 
an old word is representative, a cer- 
tain proportion are found to survive, 
side by side with newer thoughts and 
feelings, and we say then that the 
old word has come to exist in a new 
sense. 


Through such development of our 
inherited religious phraseology, sup- 
plemented by the quota of new ele- 
ments gradually supplied by science 
and by studies in universal humanity, 


we may possess the means of expres- 


sion for our new creeds in forms 
both prose and poetic. 

- But, however, the liberty to re- 
mold language must be liberty within 
law. Aside from honest error, offense 
against the ethics of language con- 
sists in an ambiguous or a disingen- 
uous tse of words. Language, like 
all art, is to a degree experimental; 
but the metaphorical application of 
an old term in the making or defin- 
ing of a new concept is a lawful ex- 
periment when the sense of the term 
is so fixed or guarded by context or 
connection that no room is left fora 
charge of ambiguity or deceit. 

Nor must honest error be over- 
looked. False effects are produced 
not only when wrong conceptions 
exist in the minds of those who speak, 
but also when there is a lack of 
adaptation of thought or word to the 
understanding of those who hear. 
Moreover, the circumstances which 
alter cases require to be delicately 
regarded. Thus it may happen that 
a word which is available for a 
widened use in conversation or in 
careful writing may yet be ineligible 
for situations where, for the greater 
part of its circulation, it would have 
to pass without explanatory connec- 
tion to mark its use as other than 
historical. 

Argument is an indispensable 
means for settling the clash of opin- 
ion respecting the employment of 
important words, but the more ex- 
haustive and impartial the examina- 
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tion of all the conditions affecting 
their use the less prolonged will need 
to be the controversy. 

Whether the figurative aspect of 
a transferred term. on passing into 
use, will long remain evident, or 
will soon fade, leaving the term to 
be commonly regarded as literal, is 
a question of future history, depend- 
ent on the new needs of new times. 

Let us now sum up our rights and 
privileges as beings who must speak 
aus well as think. As units in the 
- ever-unfolding order of nature it is 
our first right to grow, and it is our 
highest privilege to take up and as- 
similate toward that growth all the 
needed elements within our reach. 
Thought and language being essen- 
tials of our life-growth, it is therefore 
our first right and duty—to speak 
our clearest apprehension of truth in 
the fittest words at our command; 
also it is our highest privilege—and 
necessity—to appropriate from the 
world’s store of language-material 
whatever is best adapted to fulfill 
those conditions of fitness. From 
the laws of growth revealed in na- 
ture and from the conditions of fit- 
ness to be found in human experience, 
those who would build anew in 
thought and speech may receive the 
warrants and learn the limitations 
for their creative work. 

What one believes with enthusi- 
asm one can but try to practice. 

In the Frem Cuurcu Recorp for 
October, 1899, under the title of 


“The Nearer Heaven and God,” 
there appeared some lines which may 
be employed as a hymn with the 
tune Nettleton. 

In this attempt to express some of 
the thoughts and feelings which 
spring from a faith not in conflict 
with reason there are utilized a few 
out of the unnumbered possibilities 
which exist for the creation of fresh 
images of thought by aid of the 
widened application of familiar words 
and phrases. 

To provide high aims for the soul 
to follow is preeminently the duty 
of any form of faith. We may there- 
fore justly inquire what incentives 
to noble living the faiths of today 
have to offer. 

There has been, in the history of 
religion, much separation of an ideal 
state of joy and goodness from the 
range of man’s reasonable endeavor 
by assigning its reign partly to a 
past from which the race has been 
severed by some moral catastrophe, 
and partly to a future of existence 
after death. 

The religion whose history is now 
in the making, places a frank and 
strong emphasis on the spiritual pos- 
sibilities of man’s present estate. 
We are taught that there is self- 
rewarding virtue and progressive 
illumination in doing the duty that 
lies next to us, in the patient trans- 
forming of earth by upward human 
effort toa realm of love and light 
and joy. To denote this conceivable 
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realm, newly apprehended as a pri- 
mary and genuine object of aspira- 
tion, we have no new literal name; 
yet always in the working out of the 
ideal from the real the naming pro- 
cess bears an important part. There 
is at hand, however, the Bible word 
heaven, freighted with meanings to 
which our emotions are able to re- 
spond, and which, when duly extend- 
ed, may well portray our conception 
of beatific existence. It is therefore 
borrowed for use in the hymn just 
referred to; all unintended signifi- 
cance being excluded both by the 
general connection and by the line, 
* Not our mortal reach above.” 

Again, there is cherished the in- 
tensely practical religious aim to so 
invest the inevitable exactions of 
duty with high spiritual purpose that 
the hardness of tasks is forgotten in 
the peace and joy carried to their 
performance. The art of forgetting 
evil lies in fixing the attention on 
good. Do we not lift our minds to 
the serene and hallowed aspects of 
duty and so lose sight of its drudgery 
when we picture our daily paths as 
“streets of beauty ” in the “heaven 
full of glory” which we are trying 
to do our part toward making real 
on earth? 

But that the soul may habitually 
breathe an atmosphere of faith and 
hope, it needs to be firmly assured 
of the blessedness which lies in the 
seeking of righteousness, and that 
service rendered unto the needy is 
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exalted service, regarded as further- 
ance of the universal good. Hence 
the lines: 


“On us falls a light supernal 
When for righteousness we seek, 
Crowns we offer the Eternal 
When we serve the poor and weak.” 


The words we say or sing react upon 
our hearts either as help or as hind- 
If the old symbols can help 
us still, let us keep them; otherwise 
let them be forgotten. 

But when lofty ideals have been 


rance. 


accepted as aim and guidance, there 
is still need of assurance that the 
soul will find sufficient means for the 
renewal of its strength while pursu- 
ing the journey of life, viewed in the 
light of a high and happy mission. 
Some of these sources of spiritual 
refreshment are suggested by the 
hymn’s second stanza under the im- 
agery of “ fields of joy,” ‘harps of 
kindness,” and “saints among the 
living who will hear and heed our 
prayers. ” 

The new knowledge has made na- 
ture to seem more glorious, God 
more spiritual, man more divine. 
The god-idea admits of many desig- 
nations and may be imaged by 
various metaphors, because it is itself 
many-sided. but it is not therefore 
vague and formless to the apprehen- 
sion of those who perceive its unify- 
ing principle. 

When, as in this hymn, we can 
say that we ‘may behold the throne 
of God enshrined in human duty; ” 
God is plainly thought of as a more 
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spiritual ideal than an individual 
king, yet human duty is exalted by 
the thoughts of majesty and sacred- 
ness which have gathered round the 
word throne. 

Also when it is said that by ‘“hav- 
ing faith to climb truth’s mountain,” 
and by ‘drinking deeply at love’s 
fountain” we may “attain God’s face 
is evident that the 
phrase ‘“ God’s face” has been mod- 


i . 
fominow, it 


ified from its. traditional meaning 
_and has come to stand ina new sense. 

The thought of the literal coun- 
tenance of an actual supreme sover- 
eign is the element that has grown 
dim, while the more spiritual notion 
of a soul-sufficing revelation of high- 
est good as the reward of pure en- 
deavor, being as true now as when 
more crudely conceived some centu- 
ries ago, is the element which, by 
reason of its present utility, is re- 
tained witha brightened significance. 

Finally, when we interpret serving 
“the poor and weak” as offering 
“crowns” to “the Eternal,” we place 
an estimate on the service of man 
which accords with vital sentiments 
of today and at the same time pre- 
serve valued heirlooms of expression. 

The present article is accompanied 
by another hymn which was written 
for the tune “Olivet.” 

The Infinite is here approached in 
that most spiritual mood which re- 
conciles conceptions apparently op- 
posite. God is not only regarded as 

immanent in the laws of nature and 


in the thoughts of man; in truth and 
in light; but by use of the metaphor, 
my Helper, the Divine Presence, for 
the purposes of contemplation and 
address, is represented as transcend- 
ent. By a separation in thought 
only, it is set apart, for the moment, 
from one sense that it may be brought 
nearer in another sense. 

The communion thus permitted 
rises to its climax in the soul’s avow- 
al that the condition for highest joy 
lies in conscious oneness of man’s 
spirit with the Eternal Spirit. 

But to preserve the ancient appel- 
lation, God, as a symbol for the con- 
ception, derived from modern notions 
of the universe which is implied in 
“All law of earth and skies, All 
glorious thoughts that rise— Which 
thou dost symbolize” is a privilege 
denied by many critics, both religious 
on the one hand and scientific on the 


other. 


That the title, however, should 
continue to hold its ground seems to 
the writer quite justified both by a 
rational theory of language-growth 
and by clear conditions of fitness in 
present-day experience. ; 

But the old terms are certain to 
appear quite unrelated to the new 
thought whatever the idea prevails 


_ that total rupture exists between 


man’snew and his old religious faiths. 


‘Nevertheless, there are some who, 


having rejected Bible miracles, are 
not prepared to eredit science with 
a modern miracle in such a violation 
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of the law of continuity. On the 
contrary, as they read history and 
experience, even the purest of new 
moral movements are found to have 
grown out of man’s early beliefs by 
the operation of natural processes; 
while modification, by virtue of like 
processes, has enabled language to 
keep pace with belief. Accordingly, 
they perceive no necessity for dis- 
carding old words in their entirety 
simply because a fraction of their 
meaning has been displaced by time. 
Indeed, they ask, how is it possible 
that a word can be spared from hu- 
man speech while any essential, and 
otherwise unnamed, element of its 
meaning remains still vigorous in 
human thought? Mere precedents 
of usage in a dead past are unavail- 
ing against a clear necessity for 
means of expression in the living 
present. 

In conclusion, I trust it will be 
understood that in taking the liberty 
to draw upon my own hymns for the 
means to explain my argument, I 
have had no intention to refer to 
them as poetry. I plead only for 
recognition of the principles which 
they are an effort to embody, namely, 
the CONSERVATION OF TRUTH, in the 
matter of belief; and MAN’s LAWFUL 
DOMINION, in the matter of language. 

With all respect for any who may 


differ, I hold that these are principles 
which, clearly realized,-will not only 
impel us to cast our feelings and be- 
liefs in new molds of our own, but 
also, by revealing the deeper unities 
of mind and speech, will enable us 
to enjoy the old allegories and the 
old hymns in their truth and beauty 
as successive flowerings of man’s 
spiritual growth. 

Misbelief may lead easily to dis- 
trust, and distrust to apathy. Let 
us hope that, with truth-lighted souls, 
we who inherit life may so conscious- 
ly share the universal life that, 
warmed by its potent glow, our 
emotions may awaken to a spirit of 
song. 


MY HELPER. 


TUNE: Olivet. 
This prayer I lift to Thee: 
O God, my Helper be; 
I would be strong. 
All law of earth and skies, 
All glorious thoughts that rise— 
Which Thou dost symbolize— 
To me belong. 


Each step that I must take 
Will joy or pain awake; 

I would be wise. 

Let life all truth declare, 
And may my spirit share 
The light that everywhere 
Around me lies. 


While I earth’s toils3partake, 
And upward effort make, 

I would be glad. 

May I but live in Thee, 

As Thou dost live in me, 

My soul inspired shall be 
No longer sad, 
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BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


The two preceding discourses in 
this series were devoted to the recon- 
struction of beliefs about God. We 
found that by following Nature with 
our free thought we were led, not to 
atheism, nor to agnosticism, but to a 
conception of God as the infinite, 
eternal, omnipotent, omnipresent 
Power who is infinitely more than 
person and to whom we stand related 
in a way that means unspeakable 
What we 
have to ask now is whether thought 
free to follow Nature will be guided 
to a new idea of prayer or whether 
prayer is something to be relegated 
to the realm of superstition. 

Before entering upon this inquiry 
permit me to reassure you of the 
constructive aim underlying all the 
discourses of this series, so that if at 
any time the impression is given of 
a “bald iconoclastic purpose, a reck- 
less tearing down of cherished beliefs 
without a substitute,” (to quote the 
words of an orthodox, undiscrimina- 
ting critic) it will be quickly ban- 
ished by showing wherein the recon- 
struction of belief on the given sub- 
ject consists. To those who have an 
aversion to criticising prayer and 
who deem it dangerous to throw the 
searchlight of reason upon it lest it 
perish, I would say that prayer con- 


comfort and inspiration. 


sists of thought as well as of senti- 
ment. Prayer is a combination of 
intellectual and emotional elements. 
It consists of ideas and of emotions 
stirred by the ideas. There can be 
no such thing as an appeal merely 
to the feelings, because they originate 
in ideas, they are the result of ideas 
upon the heart. Prayer then, being 
partly intellectual, it is of the utmost 
importance that its intellectual basis 
should be a true one, that the ideas 
of God and of the universe which 
underlie prayer should harmonize 
with the demonstrated truth concern- 
ing them. And just as love is always 
deeper and securer when reason has 
shown that it is grounded on facts 
and not on fancies, so prayer is always 
nobler and more satisfying to the 
soul when reason supplies the chan- 
nels of true theistic thought in which 
the sentiments of prayer may freely 
flow. 

There can be no question but that 
for all persons who are familiar with 
modern discoveries concerning the 
universe, for all who have said fare- 
well to texts, traditions and creeds, 
choosing Nature as their only guide, 
the old conception of prayer has 
gone, because the old idea of God 
on which it rested has gone. Ac- 
cording to ancient speculation the 


* Eighth in a series of discourses on ‘‘Religious Reconstruction,” written after delivery at Tacoma 


and at Seattle, March 4th, 1900. 
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universe was regarded as a definite, 
limited structure outside of which 
sat God, a “non-natural, magnified 
man” superintending the machine he 
had set going, and whenever he 
wished to manifest himself, interfer- 
ing with its orderly ongoing, sending 
angels from his heavenly court to 
fulfil requests made in prayers, de- 
spatching them to various parts of 
the world, to avert war, stay pestil- 
ence, abate famine, ward off disease, 
make iron float, water burn, the sun 
stand still. Prior to the middle of 
the sixteenth century nothing was 
known of what we call “ modern sci- 
ence,’ nor of natural law as we 
understand it. Even the great Kepler 
could account for the motion of the 
planets only on the assumption that 
an angel was in attendance upon 
each, guiding it in its orbit. Given 
such conceptions of the universe and 
of God, how perfectly natural it was 
that men should ask this localized 
Master-mechanic to grant their peti- 
tions, to interfere with the orderly 
processes of Nature, for their benefit, 
believing that prayer is “the power 
that moves the arm that moves the 
world,” believing that if only they 
prayed earnestly enough, fervently 
enough, long enough, God would 
comply with their wishes. Perfectly 
natural it was that Jesus, holding 
the old-world idea of God, should 


_ask in prayer for daily bread, for de- 


liverance from temptation and for 
other physical and spiritual benefits, 


because as yet the conception of a 
law-governed universe as it is under- 
stood in the modern world was not 
known. Inheriting the Ptolemaic 
theory of the world, of God and of 
prayer, it was quite natural that our 
Puritan ancestors should have thought 
they could get God to send them 
rain in times of drought, food in 
times of famine and favorable winds 
at sea. Prayer was not one of the 
“vexed questions in theology” for 
them. 

That Omnipotence could not cause 
a wind to blow simultaneously from 
the east and from the west for 
voyagers sailing in opposite direc- 
tions on the same ocean, that Omni- 
potence could not grant the petition 
of the farmer on the hill-top for rain 
and simultaneously pour sunshine 
upon the marshy soil of the valley, 
that Omnipotence could not possibly 
fulfil the great majority of petitions 
addressed to him, never occurred to 
the Puritan believers in the tradition- 
al conception of prayer. Nor again 
when at prayer-meetings they im- 
plored God to save the heathen did 
it occur to them that it was impious, 
insulting and irreverent to offer up 
such prayers, as though God had 
forgotten that He had any children 
in China and in India, and that if 
only the prayers in their behalf were 
long enough and sincere enough, God 
would be induced to send a little 
light into the darkened hearts of those 


heathen! Such conceptions irresis- 
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tibly provoke a smile, but let it be 
candidly remembered that they are 
perfectly consistent with that old 
theory of the universe which domi- 
nated the religious thought of Christ- 
endom fora milennium and a half. 
But here in the modern world, after 
fifteen centuries of devotion to guides 
of human devising, a return to Nature 
was instituted, resulting in the dis- 
covery that the whole universe, every 
atom of it, is under the sway of law, 
that this orderly ongoing of forces is 
the veritable manifestationand work- 
For 
law, we have seen, is not an entity, 
or substance, or force, but simply a 
name wherewith to describe the man- 


ing of the omnipresent Power. 


ner in which this Power acts,—the 
uniformity of Divine activity. And 
what a blessed thing it is that the 
universe is everywhere under law, 
that God cannot be changed, that 
He always acts in the same way under 
the same conditions, because it was 
the best way from the start. Every 
time the same conditions exist He 
acts the same way because He acted 
the best way the first time. But for 
this unvarying uniformity, planning 
for to-morrow would be useless, all 
our calculations and arrangements 
would be useless. "Tis just because 
we can always count on water freez- 
ing at the same temperature and iron 
melting under the same conditions, 
just because we can depend on this 
perfect uniformity in Nature that 
civilization has been made possible. 


Pe gs 


What a blessed thing that God is 
“without variableness or shadow of 
turning.” Think what it would mean 
if a million people praying fora mil- 
lion different objects were to have 
their granted 
through God’s interference with the 
wise, orderly operation of His laws. 
Doubtless it would be very charming 
and convenient to have the order of 


petitions granted, 


the universe changed for our benefit, 
like Joshua who asked to have the 
sun stand still that he might finish 
his battle by daylight. But we know 
that if the sun were to appear in the 
heavens, a moment earlier or a mo- 
ment later than the conditions de- 
mand, the world would be filled with 
consternation; it would mean that 
God had lost his control over the 
universe. If in even the minutest 
particular God were to interfere with 
His laws it would mean universal 
confusion and chaos, it would mean 
that God is not more but less than 
wise and just and good. It was his 
profound conviction of this truth that 
led Dr. Savage to say, “If I thought 
that any prayer of mine could change 
the order of the universe [ would 
never dare to open my lips in prayer 
again.” And this indicates the es- 
sential difference between the old 
and the modern conception of prayer. 
Whereas the aim of prayer in the’ 
old theology is to try to change the 
orderly ongoing of the natural forces, 
which are the vital pulsing presence 
of God; the aim of prayer in the 
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new theology is to try to change 
man, to help him get into harmony 
with the unchanging laws, to help 
him master their meaning and get 
Moreover 
since the acquisition of anything de- 
pends on obeying the laws that gov- 


into accord witb them. 


ern the possession of it, petitional 
prayer for either material or spiritual 
good is seen to be a superstition— 
something that sraNDS OvER from 
one age to another that is more en- 
lightened. : 

The weather bureau at Washington 
illustrates the ineflicacy of prayer 
for rain. The bureau of vital statis- 
tics, where the connection between 
dirt and death, fetor and fever is 
traced with mathematical exactness, 
indicates that the death rate is not 
modified by the fervid utterances of 
petitional prayer. An hour in the 
laboratory of the physiological psy- 
chologist will satisfy the most saintly 
soul that vices and crimes obey their 
laws as do weather and disease, un- 
affected by prayers for honesty, 
temperance and unselfishness. We 
cannot change the universal plan so 
as to adapt it to our wishes, we must 
adapt ourselves to it. “God,” it has 
been said, “ has so ordered the uni- 
verse that every possible effect of 

_petitional prayer is guaranteed with- 
out it, whether for material or for 
spiritual good.” Petitional prayer 

does not work because it is not nec- 
cessary. 
At this point it may be asked, 


how, if petitional prayer is a super- 
stition, shall we explain recorded 
cases, of what has every appearance 
of direct Divine response to human 
petitions? The case of George 
Muller, the noted philanthropist, _ 
may be cited as a type. He an- 
nounced his intention to build an 
orphan asylum near Bristol, England, 
and depend exclusively upon the ef- 
ficacy of prayer to support the in- 
stitution. No sincerer project was 
ever devised, but its success must 
be ascribed to the fact that Mullér 
publicly announced his plan and set 
up his asylum at an accessible spot 
whither wealthy citizens, benevolent- 
ly inclined and acquainted with his 
purpose, could send supplies of 
clothing and food. The “peculiar 
people” of England believe in the 
efficacy of prayer to cure the sick. 
But when patients die, as they often 
do, their death is regarded as a Di- 
vine decree. More are cured than 
die, but their restoration to health is 
easily explained on the ground of 
mental influence upon physical con- 
ditions, a fact of medical science 
with which every physician is fa- 
miliar, a form of healing quite in ac- 
cord with known laws and by no 
means implying Divine _ interfer- 
ence in response to prayer. Such an 
assumption would mean the suspen- 
sion of order in the universe. It 
would mean that God contradicts 
Himself. If we believed that God 
answered prayers in the traditional 
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orthodox sense. who would dare to 
pray, to interpose his ignorance 
where works the sovereign wisdom 
of God. 
the fact that petitional prayer is out 
of date that led Lincoln to say, when 
asked by a clergyman to pray God 
to help our side in the civil war, “1 
am not anxious to get God on my 
side; what concerns me is to find out 
where God is and then get on His 
side.’ That famous sentence con- 
tains the essence and the foundation 
of the modern doctrine of prayer, re- 
constructed on the fact that we are 
living in a universe of inexorable, 
unvarying law. 


It was his realization of 


Tennyson took this 
truth and made it the corner-stone of 
his religious poems, giving it expres- 
sion nowhere so grandly as in that 
familiar couplet— 


** Our wills are ours, we know not how, 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine.” 
: 


Jesus, though he held the out-grown 
Biblical conception of God and of 
prayer, yet gave a singularly sublime 
expression to our modern thought in 
the prayer, “Father let this cup pass, 
nevertheless not my will but Thine 
be done.” Kepler, when he had 
discovered the planetary law that the 
radius of an ellipse describes equal 
areas in equal times, with intense 
fervor exclaimed: “I think Thy 
thoughts after Thee, O God,” The 
laws of the universe are the thoughts 
of God and knowledge of them and 
obedience to them is the most real 
and practical kind of prayer. 


The aspiration to get into right 
relations with the Universal Life, to 
grow at-one-ment with the 


eternal purpose at the heart of the 


into 


universe; the longing to get in tune as 
an instrument, with the great orches- 
tra of eternal forces; the deep-seated 
desire to conform our lives to some- 
thing higher than petition, namely 
fellowship, conscious that there ex- 
ists this Power who is our father and 
mother and that we enrich, deepen 
and ennoble our lives just to the 
extent that we grow to under- 
stand and obey this infinitely more 
than personal Power; this aspiration 
and yearning it is that constitutes 
the abiding-element in prayer, after 
the petitional element has been dis- 
placed. Read the’ crudest prayer 
ever put into print and you will ob- 
serve that besides its petitional por- 
tion there exists also an expressed or 
implied aspiration toward ideal ex- 
cellence, reverential yearning for 
fuller oneness with the Infinite and 
Kternal. And as long as there exists 
a human being on earth conscious of 
this Power and of dependence upon 
Him, conscious that conformity to 
His decrees secures blessedness and 
safety, so long will the human heart 
engage in this rational kind of 
prayer, pouring forth its aspiration, 
reverence, rapture, awe; or, in 
speechful silence communing with the 
Source of all that is. For words 
are only symbols, inadequate and 
unsatisfactory at best, and “verbos- 


we9 
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ity” it has been said, “is usually in 
inverse ratio to prayerfulness.” 
Deep feeling is no master of rhetor- 
ical eloquence, and they have not 
yet learned what prayer is who know 
only the prayer of words. The sole 
justification of words is that they help 
to give definiteness and strength to 
our emotions. Yet in our deepest 
moments we are awed into a silence 
that is itself the very fullest speech. 
The times when the soul prays best 
the lips are sealed and there is no 
evidence of prayer save perhaps the 
heightened color of the cheek, the 
suffusion of the eye, the swifter pul- 
sations of the heart, or “the escape 
of a contrite sigh.” 

And just to the degree that our 
idea of God is stripped of crudities 
and gains in spiritual content, 
growing warmer (now that it bas 
become vaster) so will our prayer 
words be fewer and less formal. 
Wonderful indeed is the chronome- 
try of our spiritual nature, allowing, 
as it does, for hundreds of silent 
moments between the striking hours, 
moments of communion in which we 
pray without ever a word. 

And this thought leads me to re- 
mark that true prayer cannot be re- 
duced to formulas, rules and routine. 
The custom in all Christian churches, 
of assigning a specific place to prayer 
in the order of exercises and requir- 
ing the minister to pray each Sunday 
at that particular place in the service 
seems to me the most irreligious and 


dangerous of all ecclesiastical prac- 
tices. What man is there who inva- 
riably feels ready to engage in the 
act of aspiration or communion every 
Sunday at the same hour? It is just 
because prayer is the spontaneous 
expression, with or without words, 
of the deepest spiritual feeling that 
it must be left free and not be left 
to places and times, regardless of the 
mood of the'soul. Emerson felt the 
force of this fact so keenly that 
among the reasons he gave for re- 
signing the pastorate of the Second 
(Unitarian) Church in Boston was his 
unwillingness to conform to the re- 
quirement of public prayer at church 
every Sunday. He asked the privi- 
lege of praying only when he felt like 
it, so that every prayer he breathed 
would have his whole heart in it. He 
refused to pledge himself to pray 
every Sunday, he would not consent 
to pray before the second hymn and 
after the sermon, regardless of soul- 
mood. 

Of all frightful hypocrisies the 
worst is an insincere prayer, and the 
minister who binds himself to pray 
by appointment or routine runs a 
terrible risk of becoming guilty of 
such insincerity. I, for one, have too 
deep a reverence for prayer to be 
willing to serve as the minister of 
any society in which prayer is de- 
manded every Sunday as a part of 
the established order, whether I feel 
in the prayer-mood or not. I cannot 
degrade prayer into mere lip-service 
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for the sake of conforming to custom, 
yet this is what every minister is lia- 
ble to do who pledges himself, tacitly 
or explicitly, to pray at church every 
Sunday. To engage in a religious 
act, with no heart put into it, is a 
hideous mockery. If, at any time, a 
minister cannot offer prayer honestly, 
heartily, let him prove his reverence 
for prayer, his abhorrence of hypoc- 
risy, by silence. 

The conception of prayer, then, as 
reconstructed on the basis of modern 
knowledge, is indicated by the terms 
aspiration and communion. It is the 
mind fixing its thought upon the 
Universal Life,seeking complete self- 
subordination to the World-Soul. 
It is the heart bathing in the con- 
sciousness of the Eternal. Love and 
thereby purifying its own love. Itis 
the conscience steeping itself in the 
Everlasting Yea to strengthen its al- 
legiance to the right and true. Itis 
the abandoning of self to the sweep 
of the World-Purpose as It declares 
Itself to us in the majestic order of 
the universe and the still more ma- 
jestic order of man’s spiritual nature. 
Here is a conception of prayer that 
befits the manhood of the race, even 
as did the petitional conception the 
childhood of the race. In that re- 
mote period man stood, child-like, 
striving to bend the infinite Will to 
his wishes and whims, to get God on 
his side. To-day he is busy finding 
where God is that he may get on His 
side and into line with the laws of Om- 


ni-science. The difference between 
the two conceptions of prayer belong- 
ing to the childhood and to the man- 
hood of the world respectively, may 
be illustrated by the relation in which 
a boy stands to his father when in his 
teens and when of age. As a child 
he begs, teazes, implores his father 
to fulfil his wants, never pausing to 
realize that his father knows what it 
is best for his boy to have and that 
his constant thought and care is to 
promote his best interests. But when 
the child has become a young man 
he ceases to beg, importune, teaze 
his father. 
and in consequence aims to discover 


He now understands him 


what his motives, purposes, wishes 
are and sets himself to complying 
with them and promoting their ac- 
complishment. He now enjoys the 
sense of companionship, of personal 
sympathy, communion and fellow- 
ship with his father, trusting his wis- 
dom and love and wanting nothing 
but what he too wants. The son’s 
supreme aim is to seek and main- 
tain this ideal relationship between 
himself and his father. Correspond- 
ing exactly to this relationship is 
that of modern man to the universal 
For every serious 
soul feels that his deepest need is 
to perfect the relation in which he 
stands to this Power, to learn His 
laws and obey them, to harmonize 
his finite will with the infinite Will, 
to secure spiritual renewal, because 
enthusiasm often flags, interest wanes, 


father-Power. 
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consecration cools, the splendid pur- 
‘pose of the soul is at times eclipsed 
by transient, ephemeral desires, 
ideals of goodness and greatness be- 
come lost in the mists of worldly mo- 
tives and aims, our lives are so hur- 
ried, there is no time fora breathing 
spell. 

Here, then, is this very real and 
deepest need of our spiritual nature 
and I hold that any sincere effort to 
meet that need is a prayer. We may 
meet it, for example, by the aid of 
words, by the free spontaneous utter- 
ance of aspiration, conscious that our 
words are inadequate and that we 
use them only to give definiteness 
and strength to our aspiration. Or, 
we may meet this need by silent con- 
templation and communing, break- 
ing the round of routine and letting 
the pressing cares of life fall into tem- 
porary oblivion, while in an inward 
hush we fix our thoughts on the in- 
finitely good and true, on the ideal, 
which to realize is the supreme life- 
purpose for each human soul. 

Yet helpful as either or both of 
these prayer-forms may be, they can 
acquire practical value only in so far 
as they provoke the best of all pos: 
sible prayers, indicated in the deriva- 
tion of the word communion, from 
“con” with, and ‘““munus” service, sug- 
gesting therefore the co-operation of 
our bodies and spirits with the Eter- 
nal; acommuning of our whole being, 
physical and spiritual, with the 
Universal Spirit. So to live that in 


our hours of greatest activity we are 
living in unison with the greater Life 
of the world, is at once the best and 
most practical of prayers. This is 
the thought that underiies the famil- 
lar proverb: ‘“laborare est orare”, 
to work is to pray, This maxim does 
not imply the abolition of spoken or 
silent prayer, such as we have seen 
may help to meet the soul’s deepest 
need. For the author of this proverb 
was amonk. He lived in a monas- 
tery where audible prayer was part 
of the daily routine. The monk felt 
that prayer to be efficacious must 
culminate in work and that work, to 
be at its best, must be inspired by 
prayer. Such is the full significance 
of the proverb. Complete work can 
be done only by the complete soul 
and only that soul is complete who 
aspires as well as toils. 


DR. ABBOT’S DEFINITION OF RELIGION. 


B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


The editor of THz FREE CuurcH 
Recorp sends me a copy of Dr. Ab- 
hot’s essay on ‘“ Sectarianism, or In- 

and Exclusiveness in 
with a request that I re- 


clnsiveness 
Religion,” 
view the work. 

J recognize the earnest spirit, the 
abilitv and lofty thought of the essay, 
and concur in its practical .conclu- 
sions and main purpose, but I am 
not prepared to accept unqualifiedly 
the author’s definition, of religion or 
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all his theoretical conceptions based 
thereon. 

Instead of saying that religion, as 
itis known historically and scientific- 
ally, is “actually living upward ” or 
is ‘man’s effort to perfect himself,” 
I am disposed to regard religion as 
an expression of man’s relation to the 
Cosmos, or to the Cause or Basis of 
all phenomena. 

Religion begins with man’s feeling 
of dependence upon the power which 
life. 
Feeling precedes thought, and it is 
primary in religion. 
animal. 


causes and sustains human 
It is merely 
Later come the emotions 
which result from reflection, from 
recognition of the unseen cause or 
causes of phenomena, with the cor- 
responding impressions. As seen 
to-day, religion is fundamentally a 
predisposition to worship, to rever- 
ence the unseen cause of phenomena; 
and secondarily, a body or system of 
doctrine in regard to the unseen and 
According to the doc- 
trine of evolution, religion, both as 
a predisposition and as a belief, is 


unknown. 


experiential—is a product of obser- 
vation and reflection, and also of 
If man was evolved from 
the animal, there was a time when 


heredity. 


man was without religion, or when 
his religion was indistinguishable 
from the feelings and thoughts of 
the ape-like creature from which he 
ascended. 

Whether universal 
among men to-day depends, as Lub- 


religion is 


bock observes, upon the definition 
given to religion. 

Fear and desire to escape fie 
pains and perils of life were most 
prominent in the early religious life 
Later the moral nature and 
ideals and the 
higher moral and spiritual aspiration 


of man. 
with it the social 
appeared. ‘These were merely “ po- 
tential” in primitive man. When 
religion is defined by Matthew Ar- 
nold as “morality touched by emo- 
tion,” or by Martineau as the “ culmi. 
nating meridian of morals,” or by 
Abbot as the “ effort of Man to per- 
fect himself” the higher aspects of 
Neith- 


er in thought nor in conduct are 


religion only are considered. 
religion and morality necessarily 
In ancient Rome the 
thief prayed for success in his con- 
templated crime and the adulteress 
implored Venus for the favor of her 
paramour. 


connected. 


Says Mommsen ‘“‘a wager 
might be made that the more lax a 
woman was, the more piously she 
worshipped Isis.” A Roman youth 
entreated Hercules to hasten the 
death of a rich uncle that he might 
inherit his fortune. To-day multi- 
tudes continue in wrong-doing, be- 
lieving that by the Christian atone- 
ment, by the death of Christ, they 
will escape the natural consequences 
of their crimes and vices. A bank- 
rupt salvation scheme is the very 
essence of the Christian theology. 
Says Dr. Schaff (in the Princeton 


Review of September, 1879,) “ The 


ae ery oe 


ing intercourse 
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Negroes are very religious by nature, 
and infidelity is scarcely known 
among them, but their moral sense 
of honesty and chastity is weak.” 
Dr, Willis, Spinoza’s biographer, re- 
ferring to the association of religion 
with crime and immorality, (as well 
as the highest moral excellences,) 
says: “The piety—the religion— 
displayed is a perfectly truthful mani- 
festation of the emotional element 
in the nature of man, which seeks 
and finds satisfaction in acts imply- 
Deity, but 


neither seeks nor finds satisfaction 


with 


in acts of honesty and virtuous life 
in the world. We have here an ex- 
planation of how it happens that our 
penitentiaries are filled with the 
worst sort of criminals, whose lives, 
prior to the detection of their crimes, 
were characterized by eminent piety 
and a strict regard for religious ob- 
servance.” 

Often religious belief is strong 
and religious feeling, the devotional 
disposition, is dominant in persons 
whose moral nature is but little de- 
veloped or perverted. 

Says Lange: “ Unusual piety is 
in the popular eyes either genuine 
saintship or a wicked cloak for all 
that is vile. For the psychological 
subtlety of the mixture of genuine 
religious emotion with coarse selfish- 
ness and vicious habits, the ordinary 
mind has no appreciation.” That 
which is universal in religion is not, 
it seems to me, thinking, feeling and 


living upward, so much as the recog- 
nition of power above man and beyond 
his control, to which he sustains a rela- 
tion of dependence. Religion is but 
one of the many elements which 
unite to complete the complex nature 
of man; and the extent to which it 
infuses or is intimately associated 
with moral thought, feeling and con- 
duct, is determined by the moral de- 
velopment and education of individ- 
uals and nations. If man is an 
evolved product of the modifications 
of lower forms of life, both morality 
and religion have existed in every 
stage of progress; and both must 
have been developed from conditions 
which are regarded as unmoral and 


' unreligious. 


A feeling of weakness, of depend- 
ence upon the power manifested in 
the world, and later the emotions 
produced by thoughts, though dim 
and confused, of this power with its 
creative and sustaining and its de- 
structive forces, seem to me as funda- 
mental and as universal as anything 
we can discover in the religions of 
the world. Dr. Abbot says: ‘In 
precise phrase Universal Spiritual 
Religion is the genus of which Spec- 
ial Historical Religions are simply 
the various ‘species’.” This being 
so we can hardly more expect these 
different religious species to come 
together in common work or fora 
common purpose than we can hope, 
that the different species of the 
zoological world will ever co-oper- 
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! 
Yet we 
may indulge the hope that in the 
remote future the more advanced 
systems and the more enlightened 
sects of the religious world—and 
this is probably what Dr. Abbot 
in an effort to 


rate in a common moral aim. 


means—will unite 
combine the highest morality with 
the most rational interpretation of 
natural phenomena, including the 
‘life and thought of man, though the 
patience of God is needed to base 
practical effort on the expectation of 
such a realization. Meanwhile the 
Free Church of Tacoma, and all other 
free religious societies, have sufficient 
reason for their existence and for the 
“ strenuous effort”? to support their 
work, in the urgent) need of educa- 
tive and directive influence during 
the present transition from the theo- 
logical to the scientific ethical and 
rational stage of thought. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO NEW 
MEMBERS. 


[At the close of his morning discourse, Sunday, 
March 4th, before the ‘‘ First Free Church of Ta- 
coma,’’ and at the close of his evening discourse, 
the same day, before the Seattle Society, Mr. 
Martin delivered a brief address of welcome to 
those persons who had recently entered the fel- 
lowship of Universal Religion. Four times a 
year such an address is delivered, and what here 
follows is substantially what was said on the two 
occasions of March 4th.jJ 


It is my pleasant duty and privi- 
lege, as minister of this Society to 
welcome to our fellowship you whose 
names I have just read. By signing 
this membership-roll you have identi- 
fied yourselves with an organization 


ruled not by creed or dogma, but anl- 
mated by a high and holy purpose that 
forms an all-sufficient bond of union. 
That purpose, as you know, is four- 
fold. First, to promote freedom of 
thought in order that on the one 
hand we may discover the truth, and 
on the other, never become mentally 
enslaved, but ever ready for the re- 
ception of new truth. 
nyson says: 


For, as Ten- 


‘* Meet is it changes should control 
Our being, lest we rust in ease, 
We all are changed by slow degrees, 

All but the basis of the soul.” 


Second, to convert the truth we find 
with our free thought into life, to be- 
come worthy of the knowledge we 
acquire by letting it transform us in- 
Third, to 
promote brotherhood in religion, a 
fellowship that shall know nothing of 
sectarian jealousies and _ strife, but 
remain steadfastly loyal to liberty, 
without which there can be no genu- 
Fourth, to 
develop in ourselves and make con- 
tagious the spiritual qualities of rev- 
erence, justice, peace and love, 
With this sublime purpose, friends, 
we are not wanderers in the religious 


to better men and women. 


ine lasting fraternity. 


world, but in a very profound sense 
at home. We are not astray on any 
by-paths but verily on the highway 
of humanity and in league with all 
that is good and true and sacred in 
the past and with all that will be 
good and true and sacred in the 
future. 


In this modern era when thousands 
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are secretly in sympathy with the 
new order of thought yet retaining 
connection in churches and societies 
that stand for the old order of 
thought; in these days of compro- 
mises, trimming, verbal jugglery and 
downright deceit it is a great’thing 
to make one’s convictions count for 
something, to put oneself on record 
as standing for a new kind of relig- 
ion whose principles are really uni- 
versal and whose boundaries are as 
broad as humanity; a great thing to 
give of one’s time and money and 
energy to the advancement of such 
a Cause. I therefore congratulate 
you new members upon your con- 
nection with this Society. May you 
all prove yourselves to be members 
of one kind, the only kind worth 
having in a Society, namely, such as 
are willing and desirous to work for 
its ideals and for its growth. Be- 
ware of the false optimism that fan- 
cies the world will go right whether 
we do anything about it or not. 
And just as the recollection of his 
mother will silently draw a man 
toward gentleness and purity and 
truth, so may the thought of your 
membership in this Society be an 
enlargiug, ennobling and hallowing 
influence in your lives. 


EDITORIAL. 


DISCOVERY OF A LOST TRAIL. 


Under this title Mr. Charles B. 
Newcomb has written a second 


“metaphysical” book, in some re- 
spects, a sequel to his “ All’s Right 
with the World.” 
work so here there is much calculated 


As in the earlier 


to strengthen and inspire one in the 
conduct of daily life. In the author’s 
own words, “plain suggestions of 
confidence, patience, gladness and 
decision often bring us back to the 
trail we have lost through the uncer- 
tainty of our own power and free- 
dom.”, While acknowledging the 
worth of the new book as an aid to 
those who would “ live upward,” we 
confess that its strictly ‘“‘ metaphysi- 
Gale? fail to satisfy. 
Granted thatthe influence of thought 
on health is what the metaphysicians 
contend, to make their claims accept- 
able they need to adduce evidence 
and of this there is a dearth in all “«me- 


portions 


taphysical”’ literature that has come 
under our notice. Darwin’s discovery 
of the real origin of species, won its 
way to universal acceptance by the 
power of evidence alone and if the 
alleged discoveries of our modern 
‘‘metaphysicians” are to take their 
place among the world’s stock of es- 
tablished truths, it can only be by 
that same POWER OF EVIDENCE which 
alone can verify every discovery that 
man may make. We await the 
writer on “ practical metaphysics ” 
who will establish his claims on a 
genuinely scientific basis. The hope 
of the ‘metaphysical’ movement 
lies there. 
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FRA ELBERTUS’ ‘ CREDO.” 


In the latest issue of the ‘ Philis- 
tine,” Mr. Elbert Hubbard published 
his creed. Its content and tone 
lead us to think that he should be 
enrolled on the ‘‘non-resident mem- 
bership” of the Tacoma Free Church 
of Universal Religion. The major 
portion of his statement of belief 
reads as follows: 

“T believe in the Motherhood of 
God. I believe in the blessed Trinity 
of Father, Mother and Child. I be- 
lieve that God is here, and that we 
are as near Him now as we ever shall 
be. I do not believe he started this 
world a-going and went away and 
left it to run itself. I believe in the 
sacredness of the human body, this 
transient dwelling place of a living 
soul, and so I deem it the duty of 
every manand woman to keep his or 
her body beautiful through right 
thinking and right living, I believe 
that the love of man for woman, and 
the love of woman for man, is holy; 
and that this love inall of its promp- 
tings is as much an emanation of the 
Divine Spirit, as man’s love for God, 
or the most daring hazards of the hu- 
man mind. I believe in salvation 
through economic, social and spiritual 
freedom. I believe John Ruskin 
William Morris, Henry Thoreau, Walt 


Whitman and Leo Tolstoi to be 
Prophets of God and they should 
rank in mental reach and spiritual 
insight with Elijah, Hosea, Ezekiel 
and Isaiah. I believe we are now 
living in Eternity as much as we 
I believe that the best 
way to prepare fora Future Life is 
to live one day at a time, and do the 
work you can do the best, doing it 
I believe there 

I believe in 


ever shall. 


as well as you can. 
is no devil but fear. 
freedom—social, economic, domestic, 
political, mental, spiritual. I believe 
that men are inspired to-day as much 
I believe in the 
purifying process of sorrow, and I 
believe that death is a manifestation 
of Life. I believe the Universe is 
planned for good. I believe it pos- 
sible that I will make other creeds, 
and change this one, or add to it, 
from time to time, as new light may 
come to me.” 


as men ever were. 


NOTE. 


We would especially remind our 
readers that in accordance with the 
plan established two years ago, there 
will be no issue of our journal for 
July, August and September. The 
next number will therefore appear 
in October. 
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THE GOSPEL OF SCIENCE. 


BY R. B. MARSH. 


I find the denominational papers 
of a so-called liberal church making 
weekly flings at The 


latest is by a writer giving reasons 


evolution. 


for the failure of the country churches: 
He says that in spite of his theolo- 
gical training many a young man 
preaches a_ scientific gospel; and 
confuses his hearers with teachings 
of evolution, when they need practi- 
cal religion. 

That a young man should be 
scientific IN spiTE of his seminary 
teachings is good; and suggests 
what is no doubt the truth, that theo- 
logical teaching is opposed to sci- 
ence, and especially to the science of 
evolution. 

And where is the gospel of science 
to be read? In God’s book. 

In solid rock it is written, strata 
are its leaves, and statuesque forms 
its words. Jt shows us that death, 
instead of coming into the world at 
the supposed Adam’s fall, is as old 
as life, and life is too old for human 
arithmetic to calculate, as his stars 
are numbered and named by Him 
alone. This book does not speak in 
an ancient and doubtful language, 
hard to interpret, and difficult to de- 
cipher, but in forms as fresh as though 
still in life. In this book we see 
how simple were the first living 
forms, how slowly they became com- 


plex, how at last the bud for the 
flower and fruit of all these living 
forms—primitive man—came upon 
this tree of life. 
opened its petals to the sunlight of 


How slowly it 


his fostering love, giving us the 
highest hopes that the ripe fruit of 
this age-growing tree will be worthy 
a place in the eternal store-house of 
the great Planter. In this pictured 
or sculptured writing, we find no 
trace of truth in the theology-teach- 
ing book, which men hug and kiss, 
though like the car of Juggernaut, 
We find 
no fall, no curse, no garden, no 
We 


find man, by his own effort and the 


it crushes its worshippers. 
angels with flaming swords. 


use of the material nature furnishes, 
slowly rising, inventing, discovering, 
improving, shoved on from behind 
by heredity and led on from above 
by hunger, and that diviner hunger 
of the soul called love. Hunger, 
seeking food, culivated crops, and 
fashioned implements to plow and to 
kill that bread and meat might be 
had. Love built huts, dug caves, 
fashioned roofs to protect wife and 
babes, till now it erects palaces, 
hangs their lofty walls with costly 
pictures, covers the loved ones with 
silks and adorns them with flaming 
jewels dug from soild rock or brought 
up from deep sea bottoms. When 
skill was had to satisfy the appetite 
for food, then the desire for beauty 
took possession, and seems to know 
no bounds. 
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Evolution shows its authorship by 
the boundless hope it gives for the 
great future, based upon the past. 
Theology has a gospel of world-wide 
despair, the scientific teaching is of 
universal hope, 

Men are perishing for knowledge, 
for truth; for a knowledge of how 
we have come to be what we are, will 
best teach shall still 
farther rise and gain our ideal. Sci- 


us how we 


ence is for the people, that they 
perish not from lack of knowledge; 
that they may take advantage of the 
forces of nature, and by the very re- 
sistance of things gain strength. 
Did any prophet ever dream of a 
universe so grand as the one science 
Does the Old Testament 
one-story heaven, in sight over us, 


shows us? 


equal in grandeur what the eye of 
science sees in this starry vault above 
us? What heaven of the new Testa- 
ment, fifteen miles square and high, 
even with golden streets and jeweled 
gates, equals the heaven of being 
free to wander, even in imagination, 
to those distant stars, whose light, 
which to-night we see, started on its 
journey before the time of their 
Bible creation? 

Again, science preaches to men 
the great law of whatsoever a man 
sows, that shall he also reap; he that 
sows the wind shall reap the whirl- 
wind; and that this law is universal 
and eternal. That all our presents 
are the result of all our pasts and 
that this will always be true. That 


men have been so used to a gospel 
of great and eternal rewards for an 
hour’s prayers and tears, that the 
gospel of laboring and waiting will 
not draw them in great numbers, or 
induce them to pay and feast a priest 
is no doubt true. I believe that 
only the disinterested and true can 
or will hold out against the allure- 
ments of this false gospel. That 
only the self-denying can or will 
preach the gospel of science. The 
facts of science were discovered by 
men who prized truth higher than 
wealth or popularity, and, for a time 
at least, they must be taught only 
by such. Men who say: “TI will not 
feast and grow fat on the ignorance 
I will 
not flatter these false hopes, nor 
teach a false gospel of peace, when 


and superstition of the race; 


there is no peace, for any pay. The 
highest truth I know I will boldly 
proclaim, though men despise me 
and leave me to preach to empty 
seats, while they flock to hear some 
one who insures heaven in six short 
lessons.” ‘Better cry truth a life- 
time to avoid air than flatter listen- 
ing millions with one lie.” 

The Protestants are wont to de- 
claim against the Catholic Church, 
that it keeps its members in the 
darkness of ignorance that it may 
thrive thereby; but whence comes 
this outcry against science, in a lib- 
eral denomination, not on a plea of 
its falsity, but that it will empty the 
the churches? This was the cry that 
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rang in my ears for the time I was 
connected with that denomination. 
they said. 


‘‘People are not ready,” 


“Tt will break up our church.” As 
if one could preach opposed theories, 
giving part of one and part of an- 
other. What faith have such people 
in truth, and in the Author of scien- 
tifie methods? If truth will not cause 
a church to prosper, why do they de- 
sire to exist as a church? 

I feel as sure as one can feel about 
a matter of this kind, that there is 
a great and glorious future for any 
organization that dares take its stand 
upon a purely scientific basis, teach- 
ing only those things that can be de- 
monstrated by facts, and by reason 
based on things capable of proof. 
I shall not swerve from this course, 
though thousands come and _ find 
themselves unable to so far give up 
old ideas as to accept the truth, 

We shall not, of course, convert 
those already in other churches, they 
stand for the old beliefs and explod- 
ed errors, and would not dare to 
accept the new no matter what is 
proven or disproven. ‘They have 
joined themselves to idols, let them 
alone.” 

Let the Free Church fear not to 
trust the great future in a bold de- 
claration that in spite of theology 
and its time-worn dread of science, 
we stand for a scientific gospel, 
derived from scientific study by 
scientific methods, and on hopes for 
the future based upon the facts of 


the past and present, and on Reason. 


As Holmes says: 


“This is the new World’s Gospel! 

Be ye men! Try well the legends of the child- 
ren’s time. 

Ye are a chosen people. 

Your prophets are a hundred unto one of them 
of old, who cried, ‘Thus saith the Lord.” 

These monstrous, uncouth horrors of the past, 
that blot the blue of heayen and shame the earth 
must vanish with the coming light of this new 
day!’’ 


LOYALTY. 


BY DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


Both capital and labor are occupy- 
ing too large a share in our civiliz- 
ation and there are too few men 
attending to their own business, do- 
ing their own work, sufficient unto 
themselves. ‘Tariffs and Trusts are 
the efforts of capital to maintain its 
supremacy over the common man. 
The operations of “Organized Labor” 
represent the efforts of labor to de- 
fend itself, or to overreach the com- 
mon man. In both cases the com- 
munity, thousands who are outside 
Labor in 


the long run can be well paid only 


the organization, suffer. 


by deserving to be soand its deserts 
must be founded, not on fear, not on 
union under irresponsible heads but 
on loyalty and skill. 

Loyalty to the service in which one 
is engaged is the most precious thing 
that any man can give, Inthe long 
run loyalty is the best surety of fair 
play as fair treatment is the best 
method of securing loyalty. Com- 
munity of interest is the only remedy 
for these industrial struggles, with 
the recognition that all honest in- 
interests of men are harmonious. 
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* BELIEFS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN, 


An ancient legend relates the story 
of a quarrel between two knights 
over a certain shield which both had 
seen. One contended it was made 
of silver, the other that it was golden 
and they soon came to blows in the 
effort to maintain their respective 
contentions. But the shield was 
made of both gold and silver, One 
knight had seen only the silver side, 
This le- 
gend may be fitly appliec to the 
controversy that has been waged for 
centuries over the Bible. On the 
one hand there is the knight of con- 


the other only the golden. 


servative orthodoxy, the undiscrimi- 
nating believer for whom the Bible 
is all unalloyed gold, the veritable 
“Word of God ” from cover to cover, 
transmitted by supernatural inspira- 
tion. He treats it as though it were 
all of one piece, emphasizing the 
good and overlooking the evil. On 
the other hand there is the knight of 
crude rationalism, the undiscriminat- 
ing unbeliever for whom the Bible 
is all dross, the veritable product of 
priestcraft and superstition. He too 
treats it as though it were all one 
piece, emphasizing the evil and slur- 
ing over the good. Of this order of 
knighthood the most conspicuous 
example in our day wasColonel Inger- 


soll. In his oft-repeated public in- 


spection of the Bible he never once 
saw its golden side. Apparently it 
never occurred to him to ask why the 
Bible has taken such a firm, strong, 
intense hold on the hearts of millions. 
Surely it is not because of the vulgar- 
ities, indecencies, crimes and horrors 
which Ingersoll so rhetorically re- 
hearsed. Mankind is surely not in 
licentiousness, 


Rather 
must this widespread affection and 


love with murder, 
rape, cruelty and injustice. 


reverence for the Bible be explained 
by reference to its nobler and elevat- 
ing elements. The passion for purity 
that pervades so many of the Psalms, 
the 
preached by the prophets, the trem- 


power of righteousness as 
bling confessions of sin, the prayers 
of repentance, the lessons of mercy, 
sympathy, self-sacrifice; those pearls 
of practical wisdom that adorn the 
soul which wears them, it is these 
that explain the deep passionate hold 
the Bible has on so many hearts. 
And any estimate of the Bible that 
fails to take account of these ele- 
ments is an incomplete, partial, un- 
fair, incorrect estimate. Hqually 
unfair and fragmentary and untrue 
is that other estimate of the Bible 
which calls attention only to its beau- 
ties and worships the book as an idol. 
ignoring all that isin it whichis in no 
degree engaging or inspiring. 

There is then a third attitude to- 
ward the Bible, neither Orthodox 
nor Ingersollian, neither that of the 


* Ninth in a series of discourses on ‘‘Religious Reconstruction,” written after delivery at Tacoma 


and at Seattle, March 11th, 1900. 
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undiscriminating believer nor that of 
the undiscriminating unbeliever, but 
rather that of another order of knights, 
free from personal animosity, free 
from prejudice and from partiality, 
(for both are fatal to equity) dis- 
criminating, critical, appreciative, 
taking account of both the evil and 
the good, weighing the one over 
against the other, to the end that a 
thoroughly just estimate may be 
formed. And only he who is just 
ean carry conviction and win. 

Now the adoption of this attitude 
has resulted in the reconstruction of 
many beliefs about the Bible and 
the purpose of this discourse is to 
enumerate the more important of 
them: 

1. The first concerns a cLaim that 
the Bible is said to make for itself. 
As you are well aware, ‘t has been 
taught in all orthodox circles that the 
Bible claims to be essentially different 
from all other literature, of super- 
natural origin and infallible. But in 
none of its books can FREE thought 
(thought left free to discover the 
truth) find any such claim. The fa- 
mous passage, I Timothy 3: 16; as 
translated in the authorized version 
of 1611 seems to give support to 
orthodox teaching respecting such a 
claim. But as you are doubtless 
aware, the ‘revised version” of 1881 
corrects the wrong translation of the 
older version, making the passage 
read not “All scripture 1s given by 
inspiration of God and is profitable 
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for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness,” 
but, “ All scripture given by inspir- 
ation of God is profitable,” etc. The 
omission of the word “is” after 
“scripture,” in the revised version, is 
due tothe fact that the earliest manu- 
scripts of the New Testament have 
been found not to contain it, indicat- 
ing that the word “is” was inserted 
at a later day, either by a careless 
copyist or by apologists who inter- 
polated the word because they were 
eager to demonstrate that the Bible 
teaches the doctrine of the “ inspira- 
tion of the scriptures.” It was for a 
similar reason that defenders of the 
doctrine of the Trinity interpolated 
a clause in the famous proof-text I. 
John 5: 7, “there are three that bear 
witness in heaven, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one;” the last five words not 
occurring in the earliest manuscripts 
and therefore added ata later day. 

Concerning the proof-text for be- 
hef that the Bible claims to be ‘in- 
spired”, it should be noted that the 
author of this epistle to Timothy is 
speaking only of the Old Testament 
in which he had been instructed, and 
that his phrase “ given by inspira- 
tion” applies to any literary compo- 
sition of a lofty order such as the poet- 
ry of the Roman, Aratus, from which 
Paul quoted a clause in his speech on 
Mars hill, “ We also are His off- 
spring.” But if the phrase “ given 
by inspiration’ meant something 
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else it would only be, as Martineau 
long ago said, “the opinion of the 
writer upon a question of which we 
have ‘no evidence that he was any- 
thing more than a fallible human 
judge.” So that even if the Bible 
books. did claim to be “ inspired of 
God,” it would not prove that they 
were,.simply because it is inconsist; 
ent with the principles of judgment 
to accept the testimony of a witness 
in his own case, no, not even though 
he be the: most truthful of men. Be- 
fore we can accept his claim it is 
necessary to have the testimony of 
others. 

If a man says, “I have these ideas 
from God,” he makes. two. state- 
ments; first, that he has the ideas, 
which no one doubts; and, second, 
that they proceed from God, which 
is simply 
source and his moral character in no 


his opinion as to their 


way affects the correctness or er- 
ror of this opinion. He must fur- 
nish evidence before we can accept 
his opinion. If we accept it on his 
own attestation alone, then we are 
bound to accept also similar opinions 
broached by Joan of Arc, Joanna 
Southcote and every other so called 
“inspired” speaker.* 

Again, neither Jesus nor Paul, the 
two chief personages in the New 
Testament ever regarded their 
Bible, the Old Testament, as a com- 
plete and final revelation. Had 
they so regarded it, they would not 


*See Martineau ‘Rationale of Religious In- 
quiry,’’ 1843, chap. I. 
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have dared to make amendments, 
alterations, supplements to its teach- 
ing. 
mount shows that three of the ten 
commandments needed modification. 
Neither the sixth nor the seventh 
in his 


Jesus in his sermon on the 


was judgment sufficiently 
strict or thorough, while the third, 
he thought, should be abrogated 
because outgrown. Contrary to 
earlier, legislation, Jesus does not 
hesitate to work on the Sabbath day 
and declares that the laws of mar- 
riage and divorce enunciated by his 
predecessors were not God's laws. 
Paul calls the provisions of the Mosa- 
ic law “weak and beggarly elements,” 
and He claimed for the despised 
Gentiles equal rank with those whom 
the Old Testament calls ‘“‘the chosen 
children of God.” Would either 
Jesus or Paul have made these cor- 
rections had they regarded their 
Bible as infallible, or had they be- 
lieved that it claimed to be inspired? 
It is not the Bible, then, but Catho- 
lic and Protestant orthodoxy that has 
made this claim for it. Yet very in- 
structive it is to note that this old 
claim has been undergoing a process 
of gradual attenuation. To all but the 
purblind it is obvious that the Roman 
Catholic has 


changed her interpretation of the 


church gradually 
There is a 
vast difference between that dogma 
as held by Aquinas and by the 
Church-dignitaries of the last cen- 


dogma of inspiration. 


tury, for belief in the VERBAL inspi- 
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ration of the Bible has been utterly 
rejected. ‘There is a vast difference 
between that dogma as entertained 
by Leo XIII and the scriptural 
scholars within the church, notably 
Mivart, whose excommunication was 
caused by that difference. So, also, 
in Protestantism there is a vast dif- 
ference between the conception of 
inspired scriptures as held by Luther 
and by the leading lights of Protes- 
tant Orthodoxy today, notably Ab- 
bott, Gordon and Hillis. 


ated has the claim of inspiration 


So attenu- 


become that its disappearance is now 
only a matter of time. 

2. A second reconstructed belief 
about the Bible concerns its UNITY. 
It.is not one book, but a collection 
of books written in the course of 
abouta thousand years, from 800 B.C. 
to 200 A. D. and including almost 
every known variety of literature, 
history, philosophy, prophecy, poetry, 
psalmody, biography, law, sermons, 
orations, letters. It would therefore 
be irrational to expect all these 
books to agree, to be at one in their 
statement of events or of principles. 
It is no disparagement of the Bible, 
no mark of disrespect or blasphemy 
to say that the Bible contradicts 
itself. Of course it does, just as the 
different publications of a large pub- 
lishing firm contradict each other. 
How absurd it would be for a man 
reading the books published by the 
Putnams or Harpers to say that they 
contradict themselves. What else 
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should he expect? Jesus contradicts 
Moses; that is what he meant to do. 
Paul contradicts James; that is what 
he became a preacher for; to insist, 
as opposed to the teaching of James, 
that salvation is by “faith,” not 
The priests laid stress on 
ceremonial as of paramount religious 


‘sworks.” 


importance, the prophets emphasized 
righteousness as the supreme object 
of concern. How absurd then to ex- 
pect that diverse books, written at 
divers times by various writers 
should agree perfectly in one whole 
system. Being a collection and not 
a single book the only way to read 
it is with the historic sense, remem- 
bering that the books are not ar- 
ranged in their chronological order, 
but that when so arranged they re- 
veal an evolution of literature, of 
civilization, of morality, of religion; 
is so 
striking as the manner in which it 


for no feature of the Bible 


illustrates the fact of evolution or de- 
velopment. Just there, in his failure 
to see this, lay the fatal defect in 
Ingersoll’s estimate of the Bible. 
That its teachings are to be judged 
in the light of the locality and age 
of their utterance, that its customs, 
practices and laws are to be criti- 
cised with reference to the time and 
place of their adoption, that a pre- 
cept morally bad in our eyes may 
have been relatively good and a step 
in advance of what preceded it and 
a step toward something better yet 
to be, of all this there is a most pain- 
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ful lack in the lectures of the famous 
agnostic, the grandeur of whose 
character and home-life stands in 
such bold relief to the crudeness of his 
rationalism. But once see that the 
Bible is a collection of books written 
in the course of ten centuries, and on 
the ruins of the old conception of its 
unity you may build a temple of 
truth regarding the Bible, and over 
it inseribe the legend, “Sacred to the 
memory of a race evolved from bar- 
barism and superstition into the 
moral grandeur of an Isaiah and a 
Jesus, into the strength, sweetness 
and light of post-exilian prophecy 
and psalm, the spiritual truths of the 
New Testament epistles, parables 
and Let 
those who speak of the Bible asa 
‘back number” remember that the 
story of humanity isa serial and that 
if they would understand the story 


sermon on the mount.” 


and intelligently promote the best 
possible outcome, they must rever- 
entially appreciate all the best 
thought in Hebrew history, in human 
history. As an aid toward such ap- 
preciation of Hebrew thought and 
history the “ Polychrome Bible os 
now in process of completion—will 
have exceptional worth. The word 
polychrome (many-colored) is applied 
to this new version of the Bible be- 
cause of various color-washes used to 
designate the composite authorship of 
books still supposed by the majority 
of readers to have been the work of 
but one mind. 
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This new and important work is 
being conducted by Prof. Paul Haupt 
of the Johns Hopkins University. 
He is the editor-in-chief and working 
with him are forty collaborators rep- 
resenting the cream of Biblical 
scholarship.. When completed the 
“‘Polychrome Bible” will consist of a 
new and exact translation into mod- 
ern English of all the books in the 
Old and New Testaments, copiously 
the 
maturest results of accurate research 


illustrated and annotated with 


and radical, reverent criticism. Hach 
translation will have been revised by 
Prof. H. H. Furness, the eminent 
philologist and Shakesperian com- 
mentator, to secure the most appro- 
priate modern English rendering. 
Professor Haupt’s assistants are all 
pre-eminently qualified for their re- 
spective tasks and were selected by 
him from among the Biblical schol- 
ars of the world, because of their ex- 
The 
list of collaborators includes several 


ceptional fitness to cooperate. 


distinguished scholars whose relig- 
ious affiliations are avowedly ortho- 
dox, notably, Canon Cheyne, of 
Rochester cathedral, England; Pro- 
fessor Cornill, of German Presbyte- 
Profi.G. Hy 
Moore, of the Andover Theological 


rian fame, in Breslau; 


Seminary. 

In passing it should be noted that 
the popular conception of critics as 
“the greatest enemies of God” is 
wholly erroneous. On the contrary 
they are the best friends God has 
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because their object is, not to under- 
mine truth, but to bring it to light, 
extracting from the rough ore every 
smallest grain of gold, building up 
something better than what they de- 
stroy, preserving “all of good the 
past hath had ” and adding some new 
good to it. Far from being destruc- 
tive, the critics are essentially con- 
structive, for they destroy in the in- 
terest of truth. Far from lessening 
the charm of the Bible, they increase 
it, giving it fresh power over the 
emotions as well as over the reason 
because they are governed not by 
the shallow wisdom that discards 


myths and legends on the ground 


s 

that they are not scientifically correct, 
but by the profound wisdom that 
goes to the heart of myths and legends 
and keeps them because of their 
great value as enrichers of the spirit- 
ual life. 

3. A third reconstructed belief 
about the Bible concerns its mistakes. 
Assuming an attitude that is at once 
discriminating, critical and apprecia- 
tive, we see that the mistakes in the 
Bible correspond to the age in which 
they were made. The authors of the 
Bible-books tried to follow Nature 
as far as the educated free thought of 
the time could. Therefore we do 
not need to blush for them, nor to 
apologize for their failure to know 
the latest results of modern sciencé 
as we know them to-day. The Bible 
writers did not know as much about 
geography as a fourth-grade gram- 
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mar school pupil, little as that is. 
They thought of the earth as a flat 
disk, the centre of the solar system. 
Of time relations as affected by lon- 
gitude and latitude they knew noth- 
ing because their geographical sci- 
The Bible wri- 
ters were as true to Nature as they 


ence was not ours. 


were able to be and their magnificent 
attempts to read the riddle of the 
universe should be treated with re- 
spect, not ridicule; their errors should 
be criticized with the same tender- 
ness and reverence that we criticize 
the weaknesses of a great man. If 
at the beginning of our era the Chris- 
tian fathers had simply followed the 
example of these writers and like 
them taken Nature for their guide, 
instead of the results of their effort 
to follow Nature, this age-long bitter 
controversy over the character of the 
Bible with all its horrors and crimes 
would never have occurred nor would 
we be troubled about the reconstruc- 
tion of beliefs about the Bible. 

4, As with the errors so with the 
truth the Bible contains, our concep- 
tion of this undergoes reconstruction 
from the ideal view-point which we are 
taking. When we find that so much 
of what is true in this Bible has been 
taught in other contemporary or older 
Bibles, it brings home to us the fact 
that all truth is divine, irrespective of 
its source. Thus, for example, the 
saying in the ancient Egyptian Bible, 
“God will. wipe away all tears 
from their eyes” is just as comforting 
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as when said by a New Testament 
writer many centuries later. Simi- 
larly the golden rule is just as golden 
when spoken by Confucius as when 
uttered by Jesus. So again, the duty 
of love to God and love to man is as 
binding and true when inculeated by 
Zoroaster as when taught by Isaiah 
The truth in the Bible 


remains true—on any theory of i 


and Jesus. 


and it will remain forever as part of 
the world’s stock of spiritual food. 
5. This leads us to consider, in 
conclusion, the permanent use and 
worth of tbe Bible. 
have discarded that which meets with 


For after we 


no response from the modern mind 
and heart, such as the defective gen- 
ealogies of Genesis, the grossnesses 
of Judges and the early historical 
books, the imprecatory Psalms, the 
incomprehensible theology of Paul, 
the terrors of the twenty-fifth chap- 
ter of Matthew, the terrorizing im- 
aginings of the Apocalypse, there re- 
main many passages that are certain 
to be of permanent worth. Among 
these will be included the first four 
verses of the twenty-third Psalm, 
preaching faith in the stability of the 
universe and in the eternal goodness 
at the heart of things, verses that will 
forever havea place among the sources 
To this 
permanently inspiring portion of the 
Bible will be added the fortieth 
chapter of Isaiah, anticipating the 
“ Oity of Light” in which oppression 
isno more but wherein justice and 


of consolation in human life. 


right prevail; the snmmary of the 
moral life expressed in the sixth chap- 
ter of Micah; the seventh chapter of 
Paul’s letter to the Romans, with its 
masterly account of the universal 
conflict between the carnal and the 
spiritual man; the closing chapters of 
the Apocalypse in which there is de- 
scribed the city from whose borders 
strife and turmoil have been banished 
because “the former things have 
passed away”? and which to read of 
stimulates us in our endeavors to 
build that “heavenly city” here on 
earth; the sayings of Jesus that are 
suited to universal needs in the effort 
to realize the highest mora] ideal of 
humanity both in the individual and 
in society; all these will remain as 
permanent forces for the uplifting 
and purifying of the race. It is not 
the test of a great book that it be 
equally great in all its parts. The 
test is that its best be uncommonly 
good. When critics say of Brown- 
ing that he is the greatest poet of 
our age they do not mean that all 
his poems are equally great and 
equally worthy to be read or that he 
What they 


mean is that Browning’s best work is 


was always at his best. 


exceptionally fine, that besides much 
which is relatively worthless there 
are to be found here and there great 
flashes of spiritual glory, marvellous 
outbursts of moral grandeur, glow- 
ing sparks of inspiring thought. 
And any book that contains these 
elements is great, let there be what 
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errors or crudities there may. These 
any one can detect, but only they 
who have literary discernment and 
training will pass on from these grosser 
elements to those that have imperish- 
able worth. And the chief reason why 
the Bibleis not more deeply appreciated 
in our day, is that people generally are 
Whit- 
man has a helpful word for them in his 
suggestion that “amid the measureless 
slag and grossness nestles the seed 
pertection.” ’Tis easy enough to see 
mistakes of history, geography, botany, 
astronomy, theology and ethics, but the 
vital question is, do you see “amid this 
the 


lacking in literary discernment. 


measureless slag and grossness” 
“nestling seed of perfection ? ” 

The lamented Huxley had literary 
discernment to a rare degree so that in 
speaking of the Bible he said, “ After 
criticism has made its severest deduc- 
tions there still remains a vast residuum 
of moral beauty and grandeur,” 

The Bible writers were not masters 
of physical science, but of the science of 
human life, the art of living upward. 
They were the spokesmen of high, deep, 
sterling principles that answer to our 
present day needs. They have a mes- 
sage for the modern world, a message 
of justice, sympathy, fraternity, ster- 
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ling manhood and womanhood. “Give 
us men,” was the cry of the Hebrew 
prophets, and we need to hear that ery 
now. 

Let the Bible cease to be a text-book 
of theology, it will still remain a manual 
of moral and spiritual culture. Let it 
cease to be a tyrant over the intellect of 
man, it will still remain a “friend and 
aider to those who would live in the 
spirit.” Let it cease to be an ecclesias- 
tical idol before which men bow, it will 
still remain a literary ideal from which 
inspiration may be freely drawn. 

Ceasing to be an anomaly the Bible 
becomes human, being human it be- 
comes instructive, and being humanly 
instructive it becomes a perpetual pre- 
cious, priceless treasure for people of 
all climes and times. Because its range 
includes the lowest and the highest hu- 
man passions, because it represents 
savage-sensuality and Jesus-spiritual- 
ity, because it includes hate and love, 
doubt and trust, ballads and dirges, 
love-songs and battle-hymns, curses and 
benedictions, myth and history, secular 
and religious, human throughout all its 
range of experience, the Bible will al- 
ways hold its place among the inspira- 
tions that constitute the literature of 
the soul. 
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FREEDOM. 


BY ALICE M. SMITH, M. D. 

Lift your soul in high endeavor 
With freedom for your spirit’s guide, 
Onward, upward, striving ever, 

To rise above the ebbing tide. 

Clear your vision from all error, 
See God in Nature everywhere. 
Lose your superstitious terror.— 
Banish doubt and grim despair. 


Seek the truth, nor dread the issue 
Untrammeled thought may thus delare. 
Back to nature truth shall lead you, 
Go, learn the secrets hidden there. 


Take the lesson, heed it duly; 
Rejoice to know that you are free, 
Then your soul shall blossom truly 
With peace and hope and charity. 


EDITORIAL. 


REFORMS IN THE PULPIT. 


A communication from a liberal 
Christian clergyman puts to us this 
question: ‘ When one outgrows the 
position of’ one’s church should one 
say so and withdraw under any cir- 
cumstances?’ Wesee but one mor- 
ally sound answer to this question. 
Any other course than a frank ex- 
pression of his actual position and 
the consequent withdrawal from his 
church would mean hypocrasy and 
deceit. Every minister is “ called ”’ 
and retained on the assumption that 
he holds views consonant with those 
entertained by the church. If ever 
he changes his opinion on any of the 
essentials of his religion and says 
nothing of the change, he holds his 
place under fasle pretenses and pros- 
titutes the profession to which he be- 
longs. If it be urged that he should 


remain and gradually lift the society 
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to the level of his views one answer 
is that meanwhile he is sailing under 
false colors and betraying his own 
soul. No, before one can reform his 
church he must become himself re- 
formed, wholly consecrated to utter 
sincerity of head and heart. We 
know the various pleas that are put 
forward by embarrassed preachers 
but not one of those pleas can bear 
the 
“Begin at my sanctuary,” said the 
Hebrew prophet, as in vision he or- 
dered the armed men to go forth and 
slay all sham, suffering nothing to 
perdure that had not the stamp of 
As large as 


conscience. 


search-light of 


integrity upon its brow. 
there are insincerities in the pulpit 
it is futile to expect the disappear- 
ance of insincerities in politics, in 
the counting-house and in fashiona- 
ble society. It is idle to dream of 
an honest community as long as the 
teachers of ethics remain untrue to 
their own souls. As long as any 
pulpits are occupied by men who 
disown the creeds they are supposed 
to support, who recommend Watts 
and Baxter to their congregations 
while they themselves drink deep of 
the larger faith it is futile to antici- 
pate the extirpation of political chi- 
canery, commercial fraud and social 
deceits. “ Begin at my sanctuary.” 
There is the citidel whence regene- 
rating power may go forth to con- 


quer and redeem. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF BELIEFS ABOUT JESUS* 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. ia 


To be constructive is to furnish 
fresh answers to old-time questions, 
new solutions for old problems, bet- 
ter satisfactions for universal human 
needs. To meet in some measure 
‘the modern demand for such con- 
‘structive work is the underlying and 
“dominant aim of this series of dis- 
courses. We are to consider today 
the reconstruction of beliefs about 
Jesus to the end that we may deter- 
mine what conception of the person 
of Jesus it is legitimate for us to en- 
tertain in the light of the latest in- 
_vestigation and scholarship. Any 
attempt to deal with so great a 
theme in a single discourse must of 
“necessity be fragmentary and incom- 
plete. I am certain to leave un- 
‘touched many points which you will 
wish I had discussed. All I can 
-hope to do is to select one or two of 
the more important beliefs concern- 
ing the person of Jesus, beliefs that 
were constructed long ages ago, but 
which have undergone reconstruc- 
tion at the touch of modern critical 
inquiry. 

Let me at the outset warn you 
against two possible. misanderstand- 
ings. The first concerns my estim- 
ate of Jesus. The more I study his 
life and work the more my admira- 
tion and reverence for his character 


deepen. Do not infer from any- 
thing I may say that I estimate Jesus 
as do those shallow thinkers who 
have freedom indeed but know not 
how to use it, those so called “free 
thinkers” who are in the habit of re- 
ferring to Jesus as ‘an excellent 
moralist, the author of certain ethical 
sayings such as the Golden Rule, for 
which he deserves to be held in great 
Such trite and super- 
ficial comment does positive injus- 
tice to the real greatness of Jesus 
and wholly misses the meaning of the 
spiritual wealth of his nature. The 
other point I would have you bear 
in mind concerns the free character 
of this Society. Do not forget that 
the opinions uttered from this plat- 
form represent only the speaker, not 
the Society. 


esteem.” 


I represent only my- 
self and have no right to represent 
any other member of our organiza- 
tion because one of its cardinal prin- 
ciples is that on all open questions, 
(questions on which the consensus of 
thinking persons has not yet pro- 
nounced a unanimous verdict) there 
shall be absolute liberty of thought 
and of speech. 

Why should we wish to recon- 
struct any beliefs about Jesus? Why 
not simply be satisfied. with the pre- 
vailing popular opinion as to his 


*Tenth in a series of discourses on ‘Religious Reconstruction,” written, after delivery at Tacoma 


and at Seattle, March 18th, 1900, 
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person and place, reserving our cri- 
tical energies for other and less de- 
licate problems? The answeris that 
we have not assumed the task of re- 
construction from choice but from 
necessity. “Hor all who are not able 


to satisfy their spiritual hunger with 


the east wind of authority” (to quote 


Huxley’s famous phrase) only two 
alternatives are> open. 
must stop thinking altogether or try 
to discover what the truth about the 


person of Jesus really is.. Choosing 


the latter alternative they are brought 
face to face with the results of recent 


New Testament scholarship, a schol- 
arship that is as ripe and radical as 


it is rational and reverent, involving 
a study of the records of Jesus’ life 
and work that must be characterized 
as at. once critical, sympathetic, dis- 
criminating, appreciative. .And the 
results of this study, I maintain, are 
such as’ to make a reconstruction of 
certain of our inherited beliefs about 
Jesus absolutely inevitable. 

- The supreme triumph of this re- 
cént scholarship is the recovery of 
the real Jesus of Nazareth, making 
his human personality more apparent 
to our thought and more influential 
over our lives. Incalculable is the 
gain to humanity of this restoration 
of the real person of the historic 
Jesus who has lain like a fossil, ever 
since the first half of the first cen- 
tury, buried beneath massive strata 
of theological and mythical accre- 


tion. For it has been the noble: 


Hither they 
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task of these reverent seekers after’ 
truth to go down below this superin- 
cumbent mass and bring the real 
Jesus to light. The task is not yet 
wholly finished, the accretion has not, 
yet been wholly removed, but the 
farther the work proceeds the more is 
the obscured personality of Jesus 
brought to view and the more obvi- 
ous becomes the need of reconstruct- 
ing established beliefs about him. 
All branches of the Christian church 
have shown signs of their apprecia- 
tion of this need and perhaps none 
more than that branch known as “pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy,” so called be- 
cause on the one hand itis striving to 
hold on to the old order of established 
beliefs and on the other to keep up 
with the procession of modern schol- 
arship which knows how pitiable and: 
vain is this clutching to vanishing 
traditions, But we must be patient 
with these people, remembering the 
desire 


universal and 


of men to “let themselves 


disposition 
down 
easy.” As an _ instance of this 
tendency we may take the dog- 
ma of Biblical inspiration, the 
original significance of which has 
been attenuated almost to annihila- 
tion. Let any free mind compare 
the conception of Biblical inspiration 
as held by the papacy of the middle: 
ages with that entertained by the 
present “vicar of Christ;” or, within 
the pale of Protestantism, let him 
compare the views on this dogma 


held by Luther with those accepted 
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and preached by Lyman Abbott in 
this country ‘or Edwin A. Abbott in 
England, both orthodox Congrega- 
tionalists, and it becomes at once ap- 
parent that men “let themselves down 
easy” in theology, by almost imper- 
ceptible gradations adjusting them- 
selves to the new truth of the new 
day. By precisely the same process 
of letting themselves down easy, 
educated orthodox believers, both 
Catholic and Protestant, are attenuat- 
ing many an old andcherished belief 
concerning Jesus, most notably ofall, 
the belief which constitutes the core 
of the Christian system of faith, be- 
lief in the supernatural character of 


On that question the great- 


s 
est controversy in the history of the 


Jesus. 


Christian church was waged. It 
lasted nearly three hundred years. 
Arius and Athanasius were the chief 
disputants. Arius held that Jesus 
was of SIMILAR substance to God, 
while Athanasius maintained that 
Jesus was ‘“‘of the SAME substance as 
God, coequal, coeternal, very God 
of very God.” The controversy was 
not without its humorous aspect, for 
it was said that it all turned on the 
Greek letter iota (i), Arius contend- 
ing that Jesus was “homotousion” (of 
similar substance), Athanasius insist- 
ing that he was “homoousion” (of the 
same’ substance). Long and fierce 
was the battle. 
Constantine called a council com- 
posed of bishops and other church 


dignitaries from all parts of the em- 


Not until 325, when 
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pire, was the controversy officially 
settled. Dean Stanley informs us 
that many political motives were in- 
volved in the debate and he goes so 
far as to say that there probably 
never was any caucus or convention 
in which there was so much quarrel- 
ing, actual coming to blows, such 
manoeuvering, manipulation, corall- 
ing and controlling of delegates as 
at that famous council of Nicaea, 
where a majority vote was secured 
in favor of the Athanasian doctrine, 
leading directly to the formation of 
the Athanasian creed in which Jesus 
is described as “God of God, Light 
of Light, very God of very God, of 
one substance with the Father; for 
our salvation came down from heav- 
en and was made man; suffered, was 
crucified and buried, arose and as- 
cended and is seated at the right 
hand of the Father.” ? 

Does it seem strange that such a 
doctrine as the deification of Jesus 
should have arisen? Not when we 
remember the age in which it ap- 
peared, an age which Frothingham. 
in his “Cradle of the Christ” de- 
cribes as an age of millenarianism 
and idealizing. 

Remember too that. the practice 
of deification was a very common 
There is. 
nota single mythology that does not 
contain accounts of human beings 
with 


one throughout antiquity, 


a divine father or a divine 
mother, thus partaking of both deity 


and humanity. Of course there 
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could not possibly be» any proof of 
the existence of such an unthinkable 
being as the Christ of the Athanas- 
ian creed. I say unthinkable be- 
cause when we try we cannot even 
3 And 
the only hint of belief in such a be- 


ing that the New Testament contains 


think of such a combination. 


is found in the fourth gospel, a theo- 
logical romance written late in the 
second century, a product of Greek 


philosophical speculation. And 
what have we here? Simply the 


statement of a Greek Christian theo- 
logian as to what he thought of the 
nature of Jesus. And what is the 
value of such testimony to us in the 
nineteenth century with our modern 
estimate of evidence? All we can 
say of it is that it is the opinion of 
an unknown person on a matter 
about which it is absolutely impos- 
sible to have any proof that it cor- 
responds to reality. There is not a 
trace of the Athanasian conception 
of Jesus in the first three gospels 
nor in the writings of the Apostle 
Paul. 

When we read the first three gos- 
pels in their chronological order we 
find that at first Jesus is represented 
as simply a man, the carpenter's son. 
Next he is spoken as a messenger 
from God, a prophet with a divine 
mission—a man still, with no sug- 
gestion of anything supernatural 
about him. Next he is described as 
the Messiah, the long looked for de- 
liverer, the divinely appointed suc- 
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cessor of David, to usher in the 
heavenly kingdom on earth; a king, 
a man; not a supernatural being. 
Turning to the writings of Paul we 
find that here too there is no explicit 
statement to the effect that Jesus is 
On the 


contrary if Paul could have affirmed 


a supernatural personage. 


that, it would have put an end to all 
the difficulties besetting his mission- 
ary work. Nowhere in his writings 
do we find any trace of his belief in 
a miraculous birth of Jesus, or in 
Jesus as the eternal son of God, yet 
had he believed in such it would 
have silenced his 
won thousands to his side without 
further effort. 

How, then, you will ask, came 
this strange belief about the double 
nature of Jesus toexist? Thanks to 
the labors of the late Dean Hatch, 
(the eminent Episcopalian scholar 
whose “Hibbert Lectures” in 1888, 
were devoted to tracing the in- 
fluence of Greek thought on Chris- 
tianity), we are enabled to under- 
stand how this curious conception of 
Jesus originated and was evolved. 

And in our own country there is Dr. 
George A. Gordon, the foremost 
orthodox Congregationalist of New 
England, who, in his book, “The 
Christ of Today,” shows that the be- 
lief in the supernatural character of 
Jesus was a growth in the minds of 
the apostles, created by the impre- 
sion which Jesus’ personality made 
on them; a product of metaphysical 


opponents and 
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speculation, the natural result of an 
attempt to solve the problem that 
was pressing on the first century 
What was 
How to bridge 
the chasm that separated men from 
God. It was believed at that time 
that the*»woild 
God, that matter is essentially evil 
and therefore separate from God. 
How then shall the gulf be spanned 
between God and the world? These 
thinkers sought to solve it by assum- 
ing that God had incarnated himself 
in the person of Jesus and thereby 
provided a mediator, a connecting 
link between Himself and the world 
hitherto estranged from Him. 

You see at once that here is a prob- 
lem which could arise only among 
a people that accepted the Ptolemaic 
theory of the universe according to 
which God was a master-mechanic 
who had created the world from 
without and who had remained apart 
from it ever since. 


Christians for solution. 
this problem? 


is alienated from 


Hence the need 
of some supernatural device by 
which the gulf could be bridged. 
But we know today that there is no 
such gulf, and therefore no, need for 
any such device; that God is inse- 
parable yet distinct from Nature, 
that matter is not evil, but divine, 
“the garment we see Him by,” a 
manifestion under countless different 
forms of force and that all forces are 
reducible to one without 
which there can be no “natural” or- 


igin of anything, because this Power 


Force, 
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is the source from which all things 
proceed. Such being the relation 
of God to the world, it follows that 
we do not need any scheme or plan 
to get God into relation with hu- 
manity, that we do not need any 
“trinity” to bring God down out of 
heaven, for He is throned every- 
where, in the tiniest dust particle as 
in the remotest star, but nowhere so 
much as in Man, and the higher the 
man the more of God does he hold. 

Therefore not one man only, not 
Jesus only, but allmen mediate God, 
just to the extent that they are cap- 
the Divine. 
This, it seems to me, is the true doc- 


able of manifesting 


trine of the incarnation to which our 
free thought is led when we follow 
Nature. 

I, for one, then, do not deny the 
incarnation of God in Jesus, I only 
deny that divine incarnation is limi- 
ted to one man out of all humanity. 
T hold that God has been incarnate, 
in the same sense that he was in- 
carnate in Jesus, in millions of men 
and women, before Jesus and since 
Jesus, in Christianity and out of 
Christianity and that the only differ- 
ence between all these different in- 
carnations degree (not 
kind). And just asa pint pot can- 
not hold a gallon so a tree or a star 
or a bird cannot hold as much of 
God as a human being, nor a savage 
as much as a sage, nora Judas as 
much as a Jesus. 


It has been repeatedly said by 


is one of 
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critics of our movement that if it is 
to be a power for good in the world 
it must accept and teach the doctrine 
of the deity of Jesus as Orthodoxy 
understands it. But in the light of 
this 
means that we must go back to an 


reverent, rational scholarship 


outgrown conception of Jesus, a con- 
ception, as we have seen, created to 
solve a problem that does not really 
exist. Jt-means moreover that we 
must go back toa conception of the 
Divine immanence that limits it to 
one man and one short period in the 
world’s history. But we have a 
greater, grander thought of it than 
that, and with this we must go for- 
ward; a nobler, more inspiring con- 
ception of the divinity of Jesus and 
the omnipresence of God. Just 
at this point let me raise a pertinent 
and popular question. Since re- 
cent studies of the New Testament 
and of the origin and evolution of 
‘Christian doctrines 
construction of belief as to the per- 
son of Jesus and seeing that it is no 
longer possible to think of him as 
“very God of very God,” as the sole 
manifestation in the flesh of the Div- 
ine, does it follow that we must 
think of him as a “mere man?” Not 
a few of our orthodox brethren fancy 
that we are reduced to this alterna- 
tive,—a sorry assumption, forsooth. 
There are the undiscriminating be- 
lievers who regard Jesus as a super- 
natural being, a veritable and sole 
incarnation of God. There are the 


compel a re- 


Un Ay 


who 
glibly describe him as a mere man, 
an imposter. 


undiscriminating unbelievers 


Because we cannot 
ally ourselves with the former class 
must we therefore go with the latter? 
Must we not rather beclassed among 
those who are discriminating, critical, 
sympathetic appreciative readers of 
the New Testament and of Christian 
history, to the end that we may learn 
And 
is there anything derogatory to the 


the truth concerning Jesus? 


character of Jesus in the view of him 
led? Does it 
make hima mere man? Does it de- 
grade him to say that he was div- 


to which we are 


inely-human to an uncommon de- 
gree? Would you apply the term 
“mere” to yonder grandest mountain 
in all the world or to the giant firs that 
Would you affix 


the belittling adjective mere to a man 


surround its base? 


who ‘can see, measure, weigh, ad- 
mire, stand in awe before these mar- 
vels of Nature’s handiwork? As no 
one can degrade Shakspere were 
he to speak of him as a mere poet, 
or Niagara by calling it a mere 
waterfall, so Jesus of Nazareth can- 
not be lowered to any commonplace 
level by the common epithet, mere. 
Is there any higher 
we can bestow upon a being than to 
say in the fullest, highest, deepest 
sense of the words, he was a man? 
What makes Jesus so very helpful 
and inspiring to us is the fact that 


praise that 


he wasa man, a human being, and 
being human he can serve as an in- 
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spiration to us in that hardest, grand- 
est of all tasks, soul-development. 
Bute as that older 
outgrown conception of his div- 
inity it can be only a discourage- 


we hold to 


ment, not an _ inspiration, It 
does not help me to know what a 
god can‘do. T want to know what 
man can do andbe, and it helps me 
mightily when I| find the answer to 
that question given in the story of 
the life of Jesus. 
derful story I learn the possibilities 


of patience, courage, self control, 


From that wen- 


fortitude, heroism, trust, under 
the strain of unspeakable suffering. 
But all these splendid traits and at- 
tainments of Jesus lose their edu- 
cative and inspiring value for me if 
We ex- 
pect of a God that he be patient 


with 


it was a God that suffered. 
human ignorance and sin. 
Omnipotence we say must be equal 
One 
who is very God of very God can 
scarcely have the sense of conflicts 


to overcoming every difficulty. 


endurance, courage and mastery as 
we know it in our human experience. 
What could sufferimg mean to one 
“coequal and coeternal with the 
Father?” On this theory of Jesus 
he cannot possibly be any help, com- 
fort or inspiration to me as I try to 
meet the disappointments, discour- 
agements and defeats of life. But 
when I find some one who under- 
stands my difficulties, the tempta- 
tions that try me, the sorrows that 
beset me, who shares the same nature 
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as I, yet is braver, stronger, purer 
than I and who has achieved and 
triumphed, where I have so often 
failed, it is a mighty help and en- 
couragement and inspiration to turn 
to that life and feel that here is an 
example that can inspire me to fight 
life’s battles and to say with Matthew 
Arnold: 

“Was Christ a like us? 
Ah, then, let us try if we too can be 


man 


such men as he.” 

Nor does it disturb my admiration 
and reverence one atom to discover 
that Jesus made mistakes, both moral 
and intellectual, and that he had the 
limitations of his age and of the peo- 
ple whose traditions and beliefs he 
inherited. In no sense whatever do 
these limitations detract from the 
greatness of his character or reflect 
upon the purity and beauty of his 
personality; in ro degree do they re- 
move him from his commanding and 
imperishable place among the world’s 
witnesses to the divine possibilities 
inman. An orthodox minister once 
said to me that he would lose all his 
respect for Jesus if he had believed 
in a miraculous establishment of the 
kingdom of heaven on earth. Now 
I cannot escape the conviction that 
Jesus did believe in sucha miracle 
and often warned his disciples to ~ 
watch for its sudden performance. 
But never fora moment has it seemed 
to me that I must lose my respect 
for him because he entertained sueh 
a belief. We have not lost our re- 
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spect for Dante aad Milton because 
they believed in a literal hell, nor 
for Sir Matthew Hale, the eminent 
English jurist, because he believed 
in witches, nor for Kepler because 
he thought that each of the seven 
planets was guided in its orbit by an 
angel, nor again for Sir William 
Dawson, the foremost geologist of 
Canada, because he holds to the an- 
tiquated theory of creation recorded 
in Genesis as opposed to the theory. of 
evolution. Why, then should we 
lose our respect for Jesus because 
he held a belief that was universally 
accepted among his contemporaries in 
Palestine and that had been gradually 
shaped in the course of seven cen- 
turies and made by him the basis of 
much of his ethics. 

- What lifts Jesus in my esteem and 
reverence is the fact that despite 
these limitations, he yet towered so 
magnificently above his age and with 
such unsurpassed loyalty fulfilled the 
supreme moral obligation that the 
universe imposes on each human 
soul, namely the free development 
of our present real character into its 
own highest ideal possibility. To 
be as loyal to my ideal as Jesus was 
to his, I could seek no worthier aim 
than that. This is the test of a true 
life, loyal obedience to that law which 
Nature has inscribed on the tablets 
of every human soul, to evolve its 
own individual life after the pattern 
set before it in the evolution of Na- 
ture herself, and not after the pat- 
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tern of some other individual, because 
no two individuals are alike, no two 
can have the same ideal, but each 
must seek to make real its own, to 
bring itself to the highest possible 
That is Jesus 
sought to do, refusing to be a mere 


perfection. what 
imitator, a servile copyist of some 
older ideal, of Isaiah or of Moses. 
Rather did he thank God for these 
and all other true prophets and saints 
before him, daring all the while to be 
true to his own soul, to follow the 
lead of his own ideal; to say, as he 
thought of the pattern-prophets be- 
fore him, “I also am a man.” 
Another belief, namely, that 
in Jesus was revealed the absolute 
fullness of truth to which nothing 
more need be added, requires re- 
The task of 
Jesus with 


construction. com- 
paring other great 
teachers is an exceedingly difficult 
and delicate one. Whoever would 
turn the telescope of comparison to 
the firmament, where shines the con- 
stellation of the masters, to measure 
their respective magnitudes, must 
first carefully wipe away the dust of 
prejudice from the lenses and from 
his brain brush away the cobwebs of 
partiality. Then he will find that 
the astronomy of comparative reli- 
gions is not yet a sufficiently devel- 
oped science, that the apparatus for 
measuring the magnitude of the sev- 
eral stars in that constellation — of 
great teachers is still imperfect. 


Meanwhile, however, they are all 
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shining, all sending forth their moral 
and spiritual light which we all can use 
without estimating their relative worth 
or weighing them against one anoth- 
er in our mental balances. For each 
fitted into and was the prodnet of 
his age and place, each fulfilled a 
particular part in the religious ad- 
vancement of the race, each contri- 
buted a distinct melody of his own 
toward the great symphony of uni- 
versal religion. And the melody of 
Jesus had for its dominant chord the 
three notes of sincerity, sympathy, 
trust; a chord which the world still 
needs to hear above the babel of 
life’s angry voices; a sincerity tested 
even unto death, a sympathy so cos- 
mopolitan in its embrace thatit broke 
the barriers of country, color, caste 


and creed; a trust supremely simple 
and profound, a trust that no human 
soul can afford to be without, for on 
that simple, child-iike spirit of trust 
depend, at last, our happiness and 
peace. 


ANNIVERSARY HYMN. 
BY CARLETON F. BROWN. 


O, God, who made the eternal hills, 
A temple grand, from earliest time— 
Weworship thee, whose presence fills 
All nature with thy power sublime. 
Thy truth shines dimly, hidfrom view 
In bibles thick with ancient dust; 
Give us today thy . ord anew— 
The larger thought, the deeper trust. 


We dare to trust thy changeless love, 
Nocreed can turn our thoughts to fear; 
The law by which the ages move 
Will guide our footsteps now and here. 


We need no sign nor graven stone 
As witness of divinity; 

Thy love is proven by our own, 
And faith in man is faith in thee. 
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A SCIENTIST’S CREED. 


BY D. J. H. WARD. 


I. CosmicaL OUTLOOK. 
1. To the man of scientific atti- 
tude, timE has no beginning and 
SPACE no bounds. All phenomena 
have existence in terms of these. 

2. Two eternal elements consti- 
tute the basis of all things and all 
worlds: MATTER AND ENERGY (Spir- 
it). Each appears in different forms: 
Matter as Oxygen, Carbon, lron,ete. 
(some 72 in all); Energy, as Gravita- 
tion, Cohesion, Chemism, Electricity, 
Life, ete. 

3. The ETERNAL ENERGY in things 
controls itself and all the ends of ex- 
It is “God,” 


anthropomorphic being, as the old 


istence. yet not an 
outlook conceived, for it cannot be 
described in human terms. It: is 
everywhere; the basis, the essence, 
the moulder, the upward pusher of 
all form and life. 

4, The EARTH and the STARS are 
but pbases of existence, are evolu- 
tions from other forms of moving 
matter. In their once fluid, now 
solid strata—crusts, is to be found the 
record of their present formation. 

5. In the fossil life of the strata 
and in the stages of present indivi- 
dual life from ovum to maturity, are 
to be read the TRANSITIONS OF LIFE 
and the laws of its development— 
the one all-comprehensive law of 
EVOLUTION. 


6. AGES AND AEONS, not years 
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and centuries, are the units for ex- 
pressing the time ratios of life on the 
globe. 

7. Man, the most complex life 
form, and the one with the broadest 
consciousness, is subject to the same 
laws. His ANTIQUITY is very great, 
and in his primitive condition, indi- 
vidual and soc‘al development were 
largely controlled by environment. 

8. With the age of aIGHER rea- 
son, 1. e., broader conscious compre- 
hension, came the possibilities of 
Here begins the 
Il. Eruicat Ouriook, 

1. He does not-question exis- 
but ACCEPTS THE FACT OF 


civilization. 


tence, 
BIRTH, and takes the world as his 
senses find it. He takes for granted 
that life is for some sort of good. 


2. If the OBJECT OF LIFE IS LIFE, 


all that in the long run favors its . 


development (ever of a deeper sort) 
is a good. 

3. But lives are numerous, life 
experience is many-sided and com- 
plex, hence interests often seem to 
conruicr. All have the same basis 
of right to the highest life compati- 
ble with the potentiality of their na- 
ture and their personal effort. There- 
fore, the RIGHTS OF OTHERS must be 
respected, 

‘4, MANKIND NEVER “FELL,” but, 
as every evidence shows, has been 
thro’ milleniums slowly rising. The 
age-long history of human struggle 
and progress gives confidence in hu- 
man powers. 
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5, Hence the man of science be- 


lieves in personal INDIVIDUAL USE 
OF FACILITIES, in independent rea- 
soning as opposed to credulous con- 
formity, since not only the highest 
progress of the race awaits this help, 
but genuine character likewise can 
only come through it. 

6. He believes, then, in HUMAN 
POSSIBILITY, here and now: in aphy- 
sique symmetrically developed by 
rational living; in a mind that knows 
and enjoys Nature, is righteous to- 
ward others, controller of itself, calm 
in its contemplations, and, though 
ever aspiring and progressing, is not 
miserable because it has not the un- 
attained. 

7. He believes such human ideal 
is attainable only by HUMAN CO-OP- 
ERATION, by each acting from the 
point of view of others and of the 
race, even in competitions. Compe- 
tition alone, or with the interests of 
self only in view, is the law of bar- 
By it, brute 
force is kept predominant and con- 


barism and savagedom. 


stantly sanctions the survival of the 
strongest and most selfish. 

8. Nothing, then, is more evident 
than that the chief business of all in- 
telligent creatures is to LEARN NA- 
TURE’S METHODS of furthering life in 
all its sorts and heights. To this 
end, he believes in searching Na- 
ture (the holiest of all sacred books), 
whose discovered and verified laws 
are the highest scriptural guide of 
life. For the fullest obedience to 
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these we are in the strictest manner 
(It adds nothing to 
their authority or greatness to label 


responsible. 


them the laws or word of God, nor 
whether they be found in ancient 
books or modern ones.) 

9. He believes in the SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD-and no other. By it has 
come all knowledge, whether man 
knew it or not, 

10. The HIGHEST RELIGIOUS FEEL- 
ING is the sense of duty in discover- 
ing and obeying the laws of man’s 
being, of Nature's being, of man’s 
Seba to man, and man’s relations 
to Nature. 

ALWAYS SUBJECT TO MODIFICATION 
BY DISCOVERY OF MORE FACTS. 


COURTESY AND PRAYER 


BY J. H. SHERWOOD. 


One of the evidences of the nar- 
rowness and uncharitableness prev- 
alent among some sectarians is their 
disregard of that courtesy which 
characterizes well-bred persons. 

In almost every instance where a 
minister of the traditionalist order 
makes a prayer, he appeals to Jesus, 
asking that his prayer be fullfilled 
“for Christ's sake” or closing with 
the phrase “through Jesus Christ, 
our Lord.” If such appeals were 
confined to Christian audiences it 
would not be so objectionable, but 
when an audience is composed of 
Jews, Quakers, Unitarians, Spirit- 
ualists and others who take the Naz- 
arene at his own estimate and regard 
him as other than supernatural, as 
the latest of the Biblical prophets, 
the case is different. It is not only 
an instance of ignorance, but also of 
discourtesy. 
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Notes from the Field. 


TAcoMA. 

The regular services of the First 
Free Church were resumed Oct. 14 
at 11:00 a. m. Mr. Martin was greet- 
ed by an audience that completely 
filled the auditorium and at the close 
of the meeting a personal welcome 
was given him by nearly every one 
present. The subject of his dis- 
course was “The Greatest Thing in 
Life?” Having just returned from a 
four months’ sojourn in Europe, Mr. 
Martin took occasion to recall some 
he had made 
abroad relative to the topic of his 
He sketched in brief out- 
line the chief interest and ambition 
of the people in the various cities 
he visited, showing how each 


of the observations 


discourse. 


furn- 
ished an answer of its own to that 
most vital of questions, What is the 
greatest thing in life? London,Paris, 
Munich, Venice, Florence, 
Milan, had a_ characteristic 
master-passion of its own manifested 
in the life and institutions of its peo- 
ple, yet none furnished a satisfac- 
tory answer to the question. The 
fact is, said Mr. Martin, that nowhere 
but in the “City of the Light” can 
the true answer be found; the city 
whose inhabitants have succeeded in 
stripping their souls of every trace 
of brute inheritance,a “city yet to be,” 
as Felix Adler has so nobly sung in 
his immortal poem, because nowhere 
does there exist a man or woman 


Rome, 
each 
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who has thrown off utterly every 
vestige of bestial ancestry. To 
achieve that sublime task is the su- 
preme aim for man and action di- 
rected toward that is the greatest 
thing in life. 

Mrs. F. W. Low, the newly elect- 
ed president of the Ladies’ Friendly 
Society, has prepared a most excel- 
lent programme for the ensuing 
year. It provides for a variety of 
philanthropic activities enlisting the 
services of committees on hospital, 
asylum and prison needs. ° It an- 
nounces the publication of a monthly 
“Miscellany” and fixes the dates for a 
series of teas at which literary and 
musical entertainment of a some- 
what novel nature will be furnished, 
Mrs. Low aud her coadjutors are to 
be congratulated upon their admira- 
able and inspiring plans and upon 
their enthusiasm and devotion to one 
of the most efficient organizations of 
the church. 

The Sunday school resumed its 
regular sessions Oct. 21st, with a 
large attendance of teachers and 
scholars. Early in the summer Mr. 
Martin prepared a course of lessons 
on the life and work of Jesus, for use 
during the ensuing season, Teachers’ 
meetings are held regularly once a 
fortnight and once in every six 
weeks “sociables” for the scholars 
will be held. Parents can help the 


school greatly by sending their chil-_ 
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dren and insisting on regular and 
prompt attendance. 

The new organ, one of the pur- 
chases made with the handsome 
money gift of Miss J. W. Frothing- 
ham, was introduced to the congre- 
gation on the opening Sunday of the 
season. Its introduction means a 
most welcome enrichment ofthe ser- 
vices and a positive addition to our 
sources of inspiration and upliftment. 
On the second Sunday in June at 
the close of the services a motion was 
made by Mr, F. Watson, that the 
Society send through its secretary a 
letter expressing its hearty thanks to 
Miss Frothingham, The motion was 
promptly seconded and heartily car- 
ried. Besides purchasing this new 
organ the Society has been enabled 
with the balance of this generous gift 
to pay forthe repainting of its edifice 
and to provide funds for the publi- 
cation of a new hymnal which Mr. 
Martin has now in preparation. 

We take great pleasure in com- 
mending to our readers a neatly 
bound booklet of twenty-five pages 
entitled “The Influence of Thought” 
and written by one of the non-resi- 
dent members of the Society, Anna 
Vaile Switzer, remembered by many, 
while in Tacoma, as a teacher in one 
of the publicschools, The authoress 
has treated her subject in a clear, 
concise, convincing way and intro- 
duced appropriate, telling quota- 
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tions from prose and poetical writers. 
A few sentences selected at random 


will serve to illustrate the helpful, 


character of the work: 
“Oh! the discontént, the ill sem 


per, the ill health that are depicted in» 
the faces of many of the busy throng’ 


with: which we mingle each day! 
And why is it?- 


allowed*their thoughts no greater 


Because they have 


range, no higher flight than self. 
They have brooded and worried 
about their troubles and 
the discomfort of all about them. 


increased 


The silent forces have been-at work 
carving and shaping their features to 
the present expression. 

“Duty requires that we train our- 
selves to act according to our high- 
est convictions; that we honestly note 
and confess to ourselves our failures; 
and, knowing our weak points, that 
we stand guard over them, since sen- 
tinels are always stationed at the as- 
sailable ‘points of a citadel. Else, 
when a soul keeps a feast of indiffer- 
ence, it will be surprised and cap- 
tured by some temptation as the Ba- 
bylonians were overwhelmed by the 
Persians, while they gave themselves 
up to feasting and riot in Balshaz- 
zar’s palace.” 


SEATTLE. 

The Society for Universal Religion 
resumed its regular Sunday evening 
meetings Oct. 14th at eight o’clock. 
The immense audience that greeted 
Mr. Martin when he entered the’ hall 
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was not. only supremely gratifying. 
but also-strengthened the conviction; 
that the new movement? in’ Seattle. 

has come to stay and to’ grow. «The; 
executive committee, ‘consisting of 
Messrs. Davies, George, Pratt; Kohn > 
and Arthur, Martin’s 

absence in-Europe, arranged for the 

renting of “ Elks hall”. as the new 

meeting place of the society; a com- 

modious, comfortable and well ven- 

tilated hall, situated in the heart of- 
the down-town district. At the close - 
of the discourse the greater portion: 
of the congregation remained to give 

the hand of welcome to Mr. Martin: 
and exchange a word of greeting. 


during Mr. 


The thanks of the Society are due’ 
to Prof. Lueben for his generous ser-- 
vices in supplying music for the Sun- 
day meetings. Mr. Kohn, of the 
music committee secured in Prof... 
Lueben anaccomplished musician and 
an unselfish helper for whose excel-> 
lent services we feel genuinely grate- 
ful and to those also whom he has 
enlisted as assistants. 


The new hymnal will be ready for’ 
publication early in December so» - 
that the new year will witness the 
introduction of congregational sing-> 
ing at the Sunday meetings, an in-. 
novation that will be thoroughly wel- » 
comed by all-and especially by those’ 
who know from experience the social» 
and spiritual, value of. inspiring» 
poetry. when set to music and sung. - 
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' WHAT SHALL I:DO TO BE SAVED ?* 


BY ALFRED W. MARTIN. 


In considering the reconstruction 
of beliefs about salvation it will be 
necessary for us to note first the 
origin and nature of the current con- 
ception of salvation as entertained 
by the Christian millions. Our chief 
sources of information here are the 
books of the New Testament and the 
books written during the period be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments 
as the Old Testament 

Careful study of 


and known 
“Apocrypha.” 
these writings enables us to see how 
Christian theology came to offer its 
well known answer to the question, 
What shall I do to be saved? 
According to these records then, it 
appears that at a certain time when, 
as yet there was neither earth nor 
man, God announced to his angels 
that Jesus,being his best beloved son, 
should be placed at bis right hand 
and given dominion over the forces 
of Nature. Now it happened that 
another member of the heavenly host, 
Lucifer, or Satan, by name, imagined 
himself next to the Supreme Being 
and when he finds that Jesus is God's 
first choice he rebels, securing the 
co-operation of one-third of all the 
angels, A war ensues ending in the 
defeat of Satan, who is cast into the 
abyss, or hell, built to be the future 
abode of the rebel and his followers. 


Quiet having been restored in heav- 
en, it is resolved to create the earth 
and man. Satan hearing of the pro- 
ject, determines to renew the rebel- 
lion against God, and seizing his 
opportunity he enters the garden of 
Eden and persuades Eve to disobey 
Divine orders. As a consequence of 
this the whole human race is ruined, 
all humanity comes under the wrath 
of God for this original sin of dis- 
obedience. It rests with God to par- 
don and determine the conditions of 
forgiveness. Looking down with in- 
finite compassion upon the ruined 


race, lying in misery, outlawed, 


steeped in sin, doomed, God deter- 
mined to send his best beloved son, 
Jesus, to take on human flesh, human 


guilt and punishment in their stead, | 


he having consented to serve as a 
substitute for guilty, doomed hu- 
manity,. 

Here, then, is the sole condition 
of pardon, and every man, woman 
and child is totally depraved until 
they accept these terms of salvation, 
for the phrase “totally depraved,” 
means not what we should suppose, 
incapable of morality, but simply that 
all human souls are in rebellion 
against God and till they accept the 
Christ as their mediator and saviour, 
they remain subjects of Satan and 


*Eleventh in a series of discourses on ‘Religious Reconstruction,” written, after delivery at Tacoma 


and at Seattle, March 25th, 1900, 
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must anticipate his home and fellow- 
ship. 

Observe now that character counts 
for nothing in this theory of salva- 
tion. Whether or not a man is just, 
honest, unselfish, sincere, loyal, has 
nothing whatever to do with his be- 
ing in rebellion against God. Hence 
the late Mr. Moody was quite right 
when he said “morality has nothing 
to do with salvation; it won’t do to 
make men moral, you must get them 
saved from hell and the only condi- 
tion of salvation is acceptance of the 
sacrifice of Christ.”” Further on in 
his appeal Mr. Moody used the simile 
of a ship wrecked at sea. He com- 
pared the earth to agreat ship being 
wrecked, saying, “all we can do is to 
get as many as possible over 
to the other side and then, let her 
go.” 

Such in brief outline is the current 
Orthodox scheme of salvation. What 
shall we say of it? 

' 1. It is by no means obsolete as 
many seem to think. On anaverage 
of once.a fortnight I receive by mail, 
from anonymous friends, anxious 
about my future welfare, pamphlets 
in which this theory of salvation is 
fully expounded, and these publica- 
tions are usually accompanied by let- 
ters begging me to give the literature 
my most “prayerful consideration.” 
And this is but a single illustration 
of the kind of missionary work that 
is being carried on by devout Chris- 
tians all over the world, looking to 
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to the redemption of the largest 
possible number of unsaved souls. 
2. This scheme has nearly all the 
It is 
concise, 


virtues of a solid argument. 
definite, clear, coherent, 
consistent, logical and absolutely 
convincing if one accepts the pre- 
mise on which the whole argument 
stands—the fall of man. Given the 
belief that man ‘fell’? and there fol- 
lows in strict logical order, belief in 
the incarnation, sufferings and death 
of Jesus as necessary factors in the 
plan of salvation. There follows next, 
belief in an infallible Bible as the 
essential vehicle to convey the good 
news to the world. Next, in logical 
sequence, comes belief in.the Church 
with supernaturally gifted priests to 
expound and interpret the infallible 
revelation which contains the scheme. 
Lastly, and as a direct result of the 
foregoing, comes Heaven for all those 
who accept the scheme and Hell for 
for all those who reject it, Thus 
the theological structure 
mounts like the separate sections of 
a tower, the whole fabric resting on 
one foundation stone, the fall of man. 
For if man never fell, if he was not 
originally perfect, but has been slow- 
ly evolving from brutehood, slough- 
ing off more and more of his brute- 
inheritance, then of course there 
any of the 
other links in the logical chain, no — 
need of the incarnation and the rest 
of the elements in the plan of salva- 
tion, but the whole towering struc- 


entire 


is no need of 


4 
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ture falls and crumbles to make way 


for the reconstruction of a theory of 


salvation founded on the known 
facts of man’s nature and of his rela- 
tion to the cosmos. 

3. And now let us note a third 
feature of this scheme, one that will 
surely cause us to respect it, if we 
are disposed to ridicule it; one that 
will help us to understand and ap- 
preciate its place in the evolution of 
1 refer to the 
fact that this plan of salvation arose 


religious thought. 


in response to a deeply felt human 
What a pity it is that shal- 
low, crude critics of this ancient 
scheme, such as Ingersoll and Howe 
(author of the famous but far from 
faultless sermons published in the 
local press), should have failed to 
see this. 


need. 


The moment any so called 
“radical” discovers the cause of the 
Christian scheme of salvation he 
ceases to ridicule it and begins to 
respect it. Wery plain it is to In- 
gersoll and Howe that God. com- 
mitted suicide and sanctioned it by 
his example because he allowed him- 
self to be killed, though being Om- 
nipotent he was able to annul the 
devices of Satan. But why is this 
not so plain to the believing mil- 
lions? Had these erities but paused 
to raise this question they would 
have realized that what they were 
holding up to ridicule is the symbol 
of a universal human need, Do we 
not find in every serious soul a deep 
seated yearning for perfection, an 
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indestructible desire to attain its 
ideal and at the same time a pro- 
found sense of unworthiness, the 
feeling that this poor, weak, erring . 
human nature is not worthy to attain 
the goal of human life; or, in the 
language of Christian theology, that 
“sinful man cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God,” yet has an inexpressi- 
ble yearning for it. To recoacile 
this contradiction, to show the way 
out of the dilemma into which man 
was thrown when he contemplated 
these two characteristics of his na- 
ture, progress toward perfection and 
unworthiness of it, there arose this 
Christian scheme of salvation, accord- 
ing to which a single Soul had_ har: 
monized the contradiction, had sue- 
ceeded in commingling perfectly the 
human and the divine, had caused 
the divine in him to descend to the 
human and the human to be lifted to 


And who- 


soever will come into contact with 


the level of the divine. 


this being may rest assured that he 


‘too will be brought into at-one-ment 


with God. Such in brief is the source 


and character of the Christian creed ~ 


of salvation. It appeals to me as 
little as to Ingersoll and Howe, but 
the NEED underlying the creed is as 
universal and real as it ever was; 
the need, namely, of assurance that 
the holiest, deepest longings of the 
human soul shall be fulfilled, its as- 
pirations toward the ideal realized. 
While, therefore, I cannot accept the 


' Christian solution of the universal. . 
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problem, I am bound to respect it 


.~ and also the other six solutions offered 


by each of the other historical reli- 
gions, all of them unacceptable yet 
commanding our sincere respect. 

4, We must say then, in the fourth 
place, that this scheme of salvation 
requires radical reconstruction for 
several reasons. To begin with, it 
makes God a monster, in comparison 
with whom Nero is the embodiment 
of mercy and love. ‘Tis a very ten- 
der, touching picture that is often 
drawn of Jesus leaving his seat by 
the heavenly throne, descending to 


earth, taking on human form, suffer- 


ing, dying to save those who believe | 


No wonder that when this 
portion of the plan is presented whole 


on him. 


multitudes are moved to tears by this 
apparent mercy and loving kind- 
ness of God. But this is not the 
whole of the story. We must re- 
member that according to the theory 
God created the world and its in- 
habitants, “fixed them ‘mid this 
dance of plastic 
knowing they would fall, allowed 
Satan in the guise of a serpent to 
mislead man, offered no protection 
to his innocent children and so be- 
came responsible for the fall and for 
the hell that resulted from it. 
Again, how shocking and revolt- 
ing is the thought that God must be 
appeased, propitiated, placated be- 
fore his love can forgive. Would an 
earthly father ask that? Here is a 
boy who has left home and fallen 


circumstance,” 
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into evil ways. He repents and with 
a broken heart returns to his father, 
asking him to help him, stand by 
him as he tries to build up out of the 
fragments of manhood something 
noble and worthy. Can you imagine 
that father asking to be paid first, 
to be appeased, propitiated and his 
sense of justice satisfied before he 
A God who is 
not as good and kind and merciful 
as an earthly father can be no God 
forme. Yet according to the Chris- 


will help his son? 


tian theory of salvation it is precise- 
ly this conception of God that is 
presented. 

Once more, this theory makes God 
unjust to Jesus, by allowing him to 
bear the punishment that belongs to 
others. One of these fortnightly 
pamphlets I have referred to states 
that the part taken by Jesus in the 
plan of salvation may be likened to 
that of the guiltless school boy who 
has volunteered to be whipped in- 
stead of the guilty lad and the 
schoolmaster assents to the proposal, 
thrashing the innocent substitute. 
But I take it that any school board 
that permitted such an act of in- 
justice would be promptly asked for 
its resignation. A God who could 
crucify Jesus. cannot be a God for 
me and the character of God in the 
Christian scheme of salvation cor- 
responds precisely to that of the 
schoolmaster described in the mis- 
sionary tract. 

Furthermore, this scheme makes 
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God unjust to humanity, because the 
only way by which man can climb 
out of ignorance to knowledge, out 
of the animal into the divine, is by 
the discipline of experience, by 
learning that no wrong ever goes 
without its consequences, that the 
laws of .God are fixed and _ that 
obedience to them is the pathway to 
happiness and success. That most 
blessed of all possessions, character, 
cannot be acquired for us and don- 
ated to us by another. Its very na- 
ture is such that we can get it only 
through moral and spiritual conflict. 
Nay more, apart from such conflict 
the word character has no meaning 
whatever. 

Another significant fact concern- 
ing the Christian drama of redemp- 
tion is that though Jesus is the chief 
personage in it, he never once in his 
recorded utterances refers to it. We 
are explicitly told by the accredited 
teachers of the established faith that 
Jesus came down from heaven pur- 
posely to save mankind from doom, 
yet nowhere does Jesus make a 
single allusion.to it. Not only does 
he make no mention of such an of- 
fice or function as belonging to him, 
but what is he never once 
spoke of Adam and Hye or of the gar- 
den or of “the fall,” or of the atone- 


more, 


ment plan or of the second person in 
the trinity. On all these points, su- 
premely important in the estimation 
of Orthodoxy, Jesus is singularly 
silent. Surely if his main object 
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was to accomplish the work of sav- 
ing men from a hell to which they 
were destined to go but for his in- 
tercession, the least we could expect 
would be a word, a reference to his 
mission and part in the great drama 
of salvation. 

But the prime reason for recon- 
structing the old belief about salva- 
tion is that its foundation is false. 
The 


starting point of humanity was not a 


It is not true that man “fell.” 
perfect creature stationed in an 
earthly paradise of idleness. Cumu- 
lative evidence has made it certain 
beyond all doubt that the race began 
on the border of brutedom and has 
gradually been widening the distance 
between its birthplace and civiliza- 
tion, that though man started on the 
bestial plane,he had in him the poten- 
cy that developed into a Shakspere, a 
Beethoven, a Raphael, a Jesus. 
When we follow Nature with our 
free thought we find that the further 
back in history we go the darker the 
ages become and that Nature has 
left an infallible record of man’s as- 
cent which, the more we study it 
the more necessary becomes the con- 
clusion that man is not a rebel, not 
outlawed by a wrathful God, not tot- 
ally depraved and needing salvation, 
but ignorant, ignorant in mind, in 
heart, in will and needing education 
in each and all of these faculties. 
For the Universe is a school, God the 
teacher, the race his pupils, the pro- 
cesses of experience and thought our 
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education. And the more thorough- 
ly man “gets his lessons” the further 
will he advance in knowledge of the 
conditions upoa which increase of 
happiness and fulness of life depend. 
Man still carries about with him 
many survivals of his animal ancestry 
and salvation simply means the eli- 
mination of these, working out the 
beast and letting the ape and tiger 
in us die. 

But now it may be asked if it is 
not true that man fell from an_ori- 
ginally perfect state, how does it 
happen that millions, including hosts 
of intelligent, 
still believe it? 
reasons for this. 
human nature must have. observed 


thoughtful people, 
There are several 
Every student of 


how many a superstition will become 
so. inwrought into a man’s mental 
fibre that at last like a habit, it is a 
second nature to him. The case of 
Socrates illustrates this truth. Even 
he, the wisest of the ancient Greeks, 
just before drinking the fatal hem- 
lock, ordered his friend Crito to 
sacrifice a cock to Aesculapius, the 
god of medicine. Belief in that 
superstitious practice had become so 
lodged in the mind of Socrates that 
he never once questioned its value or 
truth. So today thousands of culti- 
vated people tacitly accept beliefs, 
recite prayers, go through religious 
ceremonies and forms unthinkingly, 
never raising the question as to 
whether or not these beliefs and 
practices correspond to any present- 
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day reality. Tacit acquiescence has 
become a second nature to them. 

Another and very potent reason 
why so many give assent to beliefs 
that are out of date is social pressure. 
The love of social position is para- 
mount with the great majority of 
people and social pressure prevents 
probably two-thirds of all the peo- 
ple in the country from thinking for 
themselves. They are afraid to think, 
as several in our own community 
have openly confessed, afraid be- 
cause if it were to become known 
that they thought for themselves and 
held unpopular beliefs it might in- 
jure their social their 
popularity, their business success. 
This is a fact so well known that it 
needs no further amplification. 

Still another reason for the wide 
spread belief in what modern knowl- 
edge has discredited is that millions 


standing, 


have been taught that it is a sin to 
think, that the highest intellectual 
virtue is trustful acceptance of what 
the Church teaches and even today 
this is inculated as a_ religious 
duty in scores of religious institu- 
tions. 

Such are some of the more impor- 
tant causes of the strange phenom- 
enon one sees in our day, cultivated, 
educated people continuing to ac- 
cept (by words and by actions) be- 
liefs that are not true, not daring to 
look the universe in the face, to ex- 
amine the facts of nature, the real 
workings of God’s laws and then 
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live up to the convictions that come 
from such candid, honest investiga- 
tion. 

And this leads me to make anoth- 
er observation on the ‘Christian 


The belief in 


scheme of salvation. 


it by so many thousands must be re- | 


garded as a “universal calamity,” to 
quote the phrase of Dr. Savage. For 
since it is not true that man needs it 
to be “saved” (in the orthodox sense 
of the word), and the great majority 
of Christians continue to believe that 
he does, it directs attention from the 
real need of man, from the real ills 
of humanity and the real remedies. 
Think of this vast number of men 
and women spending time, money, 
energy, enthusiasm on a theory of 
‘salvation that is not true and which 
therefore, cannot possibly lead to a 
solution of the problem of human 
redemption, of emancipation from 
the clinging survivals of brutedom. 
Think for example of the evils that 
resulted from those organized pray- 
er-processions in Montreal some 
years ago to avert the small-pox 
plague. 
ergy, and consecration devoted to 
prayers had been spent on a careful 
study of the real causes of the dis- 


If all the money, time, en- 


ease and the most effective remediesy | 


what an incalculable gain it would 
have been to the world. So also the 
gain to civilization would be im- 
mense were the money and time and 
effort spent on a mistaken theory of 


salvation devoted to a study of hu- 
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manity’s real evils and the best 
means of removing them. 

Nothing less than a radical recon- 
struction of the popular belief about 
The old reli- 


salvation is required. 


gion teaches that the rece is en-- 


slaved, that the only deliverance 
from the bondage of corruption is 
acceptance of the sole Savior of man- 
kind, the atoning Christ. The new 
religion teaches that every humen 


soul is a free moral agent to build up 


ideal manhood or womanhood. ~The 


. . . e 
old religion bids man rely on an ex- 
ternal, supernatural, saving being; 
the new tells him to put reliance on 
The old 


religion offers man an artificial pass- 


the God-force in himself. 


port into.a future heaven, the new 
assures him that such passport is not 
valid, that there is but one way to 
the goal of happiness, namely, learn- 
ing and then obeying the laws of 
God. 

The old religion affirms that if a 
man “believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” the efficacy of his atoning 
sacrifice,then the moment the believer 
dies he will enter a state of perfect 
and perpetual bliss. The new reli- 
gion declares that the momenta man 
dies he is practically what he was 
five minutes before death, for there 
is nothing whatever in the nature of 
death that in any way changes our 
character, any more than the night’s 
sleep changes it in the morning. 
Death is not a line, which when you 
cross it your destiny is fixed forever 


» en 


a ied 


—_— ee CC! 
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as an angel orademon. Day by 
day, hour by hour, we are creating 
character under the laws of God and 
every broken law must have its con- 
sequences so long as it remains 
broken; neither in this nor in any 
other world can a law-breaker escape 
the results of his evil or evade the 
punishment exactly equivalent to his 
sin. The old religion states that no 
matter how great or numerous your 
sins may be, if you will only confess 
a sense of sin or shame, your Savior 
Christ will forgive you and take you 


at last to himself. The new religion 


‘sets forth something better than this 


demoralizing doctrine of forgiveness. 
It teaches that the universe is every- 
where under law, that every broken 


_ law gets its exact equivalent of pun- 


ishment, and that there is no such 
thing as forgiveness in the sense of 
letting any violation of law, physical, 
moral or intellectual, go unpunished. 
Nature cannot forgive, but she does 
something better. We see it in the 
physical world when we injure a 
tree with the blow of an axe. Nature 
does not forgive that blowremmkt sab 


has cut too deep the tree dies, but-if 


the blow has been slight Nature’s 


wonderful capacity for recuperation | 


sets in and the ugly scar or gash dis- | 
justed to our environment,” or as 


appears beneath the bark. 
Similarly if any one of the laws on 
which physical health depends be 
broken beyond a certain point death 
directly ensues, but if that violation 
of law has not been carried too far, 


the same marvellous recuperation 
sets in to overcome the deyitalizing 
tendencies consequent on the break- 
ing of the law. Equally so in the 
moral sphere the breaking of any 
law on which moral health depends, 
if not carried too far, may be met by 


the same recuperative power through 


‘which the selfish, vulgar state is out- 


grown and the soul restored to spir- 
itual well-being. What a comfort- 
ing fact it is that side by side with 
the law of retribution there exists 
And how 


and inspires us to 


this law of recuperation. 
it encourages 
realize that as no. sin ever goes with- 
out its full and adequate punish- 
ment, so no virtue ever misses its 
complete and adequate reward. 

It is sometimes said in liberal as 
well asin conservative circles that 
condition 


character is the upon 


which salvation depends. But when 
we follow Nature with free. thought 
we are led to the affirmation that 
character 1s salvation. Each indivi- 
dual soul, through the God-force 
within, plus all the helps of all the 
teachers of the ages, is its own sav- 
ior and can have no other, Just to 
the extent that we succeed in learn- 
ing and obeying the changeless laws 


do we become as Spencer says ‘‘ad- 


Paul puts it, “reconciled to God” 
and find permanent happiness and 
peace. 


A STUDY IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. 
Norn. It isinteresting and suggestive to compare the answers given by the seven existing sectarian religions 
to the question, What shall 1 do to be saved? In the following table I have endeavored to state these 
answers briefly, adding the answer given by unsectarian or universal religion, Hach of these religions has its 


Bible within the pages of which may be found the recognition of some particular form of EvIL, as dominant in 
the world, a statement of its causE and the proposal of a curE which is tantamount to answering the question, 


What shall I do to be saved? 


Religions. Bible. Evil. Cause. Cure, or, What shall I do to be saved ?| 

Hinduism. The ‘‘Vedas” |Ignorance. . /|Desire. Meditation and ultimate absorption in 
and Vedanta. Brahma, the soul of the universe. 

Buddhism. The “Pitakas.” Suffering. Desire. Selflessness—Nirvana. 
Zoroastrianism. |The “Avesta.” |Conflict. Ahriman (god of/ Work, promoting the sole and uni- 
all evil). versal rule of Ahura-Mazda, the 

Beneficent One. 

Confucianism. |The four“Kings’”|Change. Restlessness. Worship of the past, and especially 


and “Analects.” of ancestors. 


~ |Mohamm’danism/The “Koran.” |Self-assertion. |Waywardness. Submission to “Allah.” 


Judaism. Old Testament. |Disobedience. (Satan. Fulfillment of “The Law.” 
Christianity. New Testament.|Original sin. Fall of Adam.* |*Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Universal or Un-|Science, or Ex-|Brute-inherit- |Kvolution. Further evolution, or self-evolution 
sectarian Relig’n act Knowledge.) ance. and self-devotion. 


*The theory of “Adam’s fall” arose only after the death of Jesus and as a result of the theological specula- 
tion of the apostle Paul. 
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EDITORIAL. 


VOL. IX., A NEW NAME. 

For the past eight years this pub- 
lication has appeared under the name 
of “The Free Church Record,” ap- 
propriately so called, because the 
organ of the First Free Church of 
Tacoma, a recorder of its principles, 
ideals andachievements. But since 
the endeavor to organise other free 
churches or independent societies on 
the basis of free, spiritual and univer- 
sal religion has resulted in the 
formation of the “Society for Univer- 
sal Religion” in the neighboring city 
of Seattle, and as there is some pos- 
sibility of establishing still other 
Societies on the same basis and de- 
dicated to the same ends, the pur- 
pose and mission of The Free Church 
Record gain a wider scope and the 


_ publication should therefore have a 


‘different and more fitting name. And 
what better name could we select 
than simply, “Universal Religion,” 
the which these free 
churches exist? Whatever the name 
of the local society its purpose is the 
promotion of unsectarian or univer- 
sal religion, frankly independent of 
the sectarian religions, not in any 
hostile or antagonistic spirit, but on 
the contrary quite sympathetically, 
recognizing the universal and per- 
manent element in each of the sec- 
tarian, transient The 
broader name, then, suits the broad- 
er field of ministration, while the 


Cause for 


religions. 
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object of the publication remains 
unchanged. Hach number will con- 
tain one or more articles setting forth 
some of the distinctive features of 
our Cause, an appropriate piece of 
modern poetry, an “editorial” and a 
“Correspondence” section, and one 
We! 


trust that under its new name and 


on ‘“‘News from the Societies.” 


in its new form our little monthly 
will enjoy an increase in circulation 
and in usefulness. 


A NOTEWORTHY CONFERENCE. 


We are in receipt of the “prelim- 
inary announcement of the first pub- 
lic meeting in New York City” of 
the “(New York State Conference of 
Religion,” organized last year by a 
large number of persons, represent- 
ing eleven different denominations 
united in the“bond of the spirit,” not 
in doctrine, recognizing the one spir- 
it which is variously expressed in 
The ob- 
ject of the conference is “to pro- 


different religious forms. 


mote the largest practicable junction 
of religious forces for the further- 
ance of all the fundamental religious, 
moral and social interests which are 
vital to the stability of the common- 
wealth.” The sessions of this initial 
public meeting were held Nov. 20- 
22, some in a Presbyterian church, 
some in a Unitarian church, and 
some in an Episcopalian church. 
Rev. Dr. Heber Newton (Hpiscop- 
alian), Rev. J. M. Whiton (Presby- 
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terian), Revs. W. C. Gannett and T. 
R. Slicer (Unitarian), and Rabbi 
Berkowitz are among the promoters 
of this new association. The topics 
for papers and discussions include: 
“Hthical Progress in the Nineteenth 
Century,” ‘The Possibilities of Com- 
mon, Worship,” (a manual of public 
worship was 
for the 
work of an 


specially prepared 
meeting by the joint 
Episcopalian and a 
Unitarian minister), «Political 
Ideals of the Bible,” “Dangerous 
Classes in a Republic,” “Religion 
Vital to Democracy,” “The Message 
of this Conference to the Churches.” 
Whatever else this conference may 
achieve it has done an immense ser- 
y vice to the cause of unsectarian or 
universal religion by simply com- 
ing into existencg and organizing 
for the objects stated in its pro- 
gramme. This conference is another 
child of the ““World’s Parliament of 
| Religions,” another - herald of that 
‘coming WORLD!UNITY IN RELIGION, 
in which sectarian names and claims 
will have disappeared and fraternity 
in freedom be the all-sufficient prin- 
ciple of fellowship. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE BEING OF GOD. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
Permit me a few brief comments 
upon your recent discourses on belief 
in God, (1) You say God is omni- 


4 


potent, and yet you deny Him the 
power of constructing or of destroy- 
ing a single atom. (2) Again you 
say that character is not attainable 
without the discipline of adversity, but 
if this be true, how has God become 
perfect? (38) You frequently allude 
to God as being superpersonal, but 
this expression is one that can- 
not be comprehended by the intel- 
lect—we know only what personal 
means. (4) You refer to man as. 
Nature’s noblest product. May there 
not be beings still nobler than man — 
(5) I 


hold that all efforts to know some- 


in this illimitable universe. 


thing of the nature of the being 
called God must prove futile. What 
you hold to be knowledge is after 
all but conjecture. 
Respectfully, 
GrORGE WARREN. 
Springfield, Il. 


[ We have numbered Mr. Warren’s 
criticisms for convenience in, answer- 
ing them. (1) He can scarcely have 
read the discourses carefully, for on 
turning to the one on “Calamities 
and Providence,” published in May, 
1899, we set forth in the plainest 
terms the modern conception of 
omnipotence as formed in a law gQov- 
erned, .orderly universe, involving 
compliance with the conditions that 
make such a universe possible. Om- 
nipotence we said “cannot simult- 
aneously permit miracle and law.” 


Such a combination is absurd and 
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has nothing whatever to do with 


power. 


(2) We spoke only of the forma- 
tion of human character, which is 
what we have to deal with and which 
comes within the scope of explana- 
tion. 

(3) If Mr. Warren will read again 
the second column of page 52 in our 
issue of last April he will notice how 
explicitly we said that “infinitely 
more than person” falls desperately 
short of corresponding to the truth 
simply because language is too poor 
to express so transcendent a truth. 

(4) There-may be nobler beings 
than man elsewhere in the universe 
but we know only of the being that 
has resulted from the evolutionary 
process and the “perfect man” of 
whom we dream is a creature physic- 
ally like ourselves, but psychically 
evolved to the point where every 
trace of brute-inheritance has been 
eliminated. 

(5) On page 53 of the April num- 
ber we said that “every particle of 
knowledge about evolution is just 
that much knowledge of the Power 
manifested through evolution, the 
Power which acts by evolution. And 
since we know a being only by what 
he DoES, we are constrained to say 
that what Jittle knowledge of God 
we have is something more than 


mere ‘‘conjecture.’’ Spencer “knows” 


of this Power that it is infinite, 
eternal, Energy, the ultimate source 
whence all things have come. And 


to these four fragments of Spencerian 
knowledge of God we would add 
another which Spencer failed to note, 
as part of our knowledge of God, 
namely, the way in which this Pow- 
er proceeds (evolution) and which 
Spencer declares is a “known real- 


ity.”’] 


BULDHA AND PROHIBITION. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

Will you kindly give Space to the 
following item on the relative value 
of Buddha’s teaching as compared 
with that of Jesus on the subject of 
intoxicants? 


The fact that the Nazarene failed 
to reaffirm the teachings of Buddha, 
and instead of prohibiting the use of 
intoxicants, turned water into wine, 
Even 
this great republic, foremost of all 


was a very great mistake. 


the nations, wastes millions upon 
millions of dollars annually on in- 
toxicating beverages, and the ruin 
and wreckage is terrible. 450,000,- 
000 Buddhists and 180,000,000 
Mohammedans obey the injunction 
of their religion and are abstainers. 

The grandest prophet of all the 
about 600 years 


Nazarene turned water 


ages, Buddha, 
before the 
into wine, prohibited the use of in- 
toxicants. Thus, if the youth of this 
republic ask whose example they 
shall 
them to the teachings of Buddha, 


follow, shall we not direct 
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_ which also include the Jewish com- 
mandments? 


[So far as we know Jesus was un- 
familiar with the teachings of Buddha 
and therefore could not be expected 
to“reaffirm” any of them. The teach- 
ing of temperance or self-control is 
peculiar to no one religion and some 
of its New Testament forms are as 
inspiring as any to be ‘found in the 
Bibles of the non-Christian religions. 
They who regard prohibition as a 
satisfactory method of crushing out 
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' the recognized evil of drunkenness do 


well to quote from the non-Christian 
scriptures in support of their posi- 
tion. But we think it would be a 
very grave mistake to educate the 
our country in the teach- 
Buddha alone, for while 
much of practical, ethical 
them, pessimism = under- 
lies and pervades them. Besides, 
there is a deal of inspiring doctrine 
in the Jewish and Christian scrip- 
tures that has no counterpart in the 


Bible of Buddhism, the Pitakas. | 
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